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Mass Communication Media 
And Public Opinion 


BY ELISABETH NOELLE-NEUMANN* 


The head of the Institut fiir Demoskopie at Allensbach, Ger- 
many, cites the findings of empirical studies to show how they 
frequently are more enlightening than conventional sources of 
information. Her paper was read at the 1959 assembly of the 
International Association for Mass Communication Research. 





(@ THE QUESTION AS TO THE REAL 
function of mass communication media 
in our present Western democratic so- 
ciety makes everybody to whom it is 
submitted ponder deeply. Everyone 
has the feeling that, if he wants to an- 
swer this question, he ought to touch 
upon many other matters apart from 
the media—the spoken and written 
word, communication by pictures and 
their effect on a vast, incalculable and, 
in many respects, ill-defined public. The 
question as to the function, the recipro- 
cal effect, the dynamics of existing mass 
media and those that are being devel- 
oped seems generally to be regarded as 
so complex, so interlocked with prob- 
lems of social and political structure, 
that every interested audience nowadays 
can be counted on to reject a concise 
answer. 

That was not always the case. About 
150 years ago the intelligentsia in Ger- 
many lauded the birth of the modern 
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political press in the French Revolu- 
tion. A mass medium had come into 
being, and everybody knew what influ- 
ence it would exert, what part it would 
play in the period around 1820 and in 
the rosy future envisaged from the per- 
spective of those days. The fifth edition 
of the oldest and best-known encyclo- 
pedia, Der Brockhaus, which appeared 
in the first quarter of the last century, 
contains several articles on newspapers, 
freedom of the press and public opinion 
which were written by university pro- 
fessors. Among them were Professor 
Benzenberg of Briiggen and Professor 
Krug of Leipzig. Benzenberg wrote en- 
thusiastically that antiquity had not 
known the type of public opinion 
“which has developed in the new Euro- 
pean world since the invention of pa- 
per, book printing, postal services and 
newspapers; and without that public 
opinion, which even in a corrupt age is 
the least corrupt thing that can be 
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found in a people, it is probably im- 
possible to set up a form of government 
such as that of France and England— 
and, once it is set up, to preserve it 
over the course of centuries.” 

The press is regarded as a medium 
that permits the formation of a rational 
public opinion. One passage from the 
Benzenberg article reads: “The things 
that happen in the capital, the things 
that are printed in the newspapers are 
known to everybody in eight days, 
right up to the borders of the empire. 
Hence, a public opinion has been 
formed which comprises better ele- 
ments than that of the states of anti- 
quity.” 

The press, the mass communication 
medium of that time, consequently had 
a necessary, conditional relationship to 
public opinion: without the press there 
was no politically effective, reasonable 
and __—responsibility-conscious _ public 
opinion. The press, however, did not 
govern public opinion, but was the 
means of expressing it, its organ. Pro- 
fessor Krug wrote (1820): 

“As far as the organ of public opin- 
ion is concerned, this is now the print- 
ing press, of course, because the print- 
ing press alone provides for the rapid 
exchange of ideas on a large scale.” 

What, then, was the function of the 
press at that time? Its task was to ren- 
der possible the free expression of 
public opinion in order to create auto- 
matically, by so doing, politically ideal 
conditions in which, by and large, the 
government is always in agreement with 
the people. For example, not long after 
the French Revolution, Professor Ben- 
zenberg said, “There would never have 
been a French Revolution, if there had 
been a free press.” 

And how do we see things nowa- 
days? We have long since given up the 
sociologically and politically naive be- 
lief that free publication—that is to 
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say, free press, free radio, free televi- 
sion—could automatically guarantee 
satisfactory progress of political devel- 
opment towards greater freedom and 
humanity. In Germany, the year 1933 
marked the defeat, not of the press, but 
of the idea that free and responsible 
mass media alone can secure the pres- 
ervation of a democracy. 


Yt ONE HUNDRED FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
and for quite a while thereafter, it was 
believed that the instruments of mass 
communication had merely the charac- 
ter of a medium, a mere forum of pub- 
lic opinion. Today, on the other hand, 
the expression “medium” already has 
an almost euphemistic flavor. To many, 
the publishing world appears to be an 
independent, autonomous power that 
does not reproduce public opinions 
formed elsewhere, but manufactures 
them. The press was once regarded as 
the decisive instrument for the libera- 
tion of the individual from absolute 
government, and nowadays we are 
more inclined to ask ourselves how we 
can liberate the individual from the 
spiritual despotism of mass communi- 
cation media. Although we now know 
more about mass communication me- 
dia and their publics than publicists 
ever knew at any other time in history, 
we feel uncertain when confronted di- 
rectly with the problem of the effect 
and function of mass communication 
media. 

But the publicist is not alone in this 
uncertainty. Sociology is beset by the 
same uncertainty when called upon to 
explain the interplay of sociological 
forces, and political science is no less 
uncertain when required to explain ex- 
actly how a democracy functions. 
Those sciences which ought to provide 
the decisive conditions precedent to de- 
termining the function of mass media 
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are likewise in the midst of a transition 
period in which old orientations are no 
longer usable and new ones do not yet 
exist. 


If you now ask how we are to get 
away from this uncertainty in assessing 
mass media, I would like to say that I 
find the uncertainty a good thing. I feel 
that the uncertainty should not pass too 
quickly. We should learn, I believe, to 
value this transition period as a period 
in which really serious research can be 
made into the functions and the effects 
of the mass media. I am convinced that 
a deep-seated and earnestly felt uncer- 
tainty prevents us from accepting cheap 
and shallow patent solutions, and thus 
paves the way for the discovery of 
sounder answers. 


The question as to the function of 
mass cOmmunication media in govern- 
ment and society today can not really 
be honestly answered in any other way 
than to draw attention to the research 
work that is in progress and the avail- 
able research possibilities. 


What do we mean when we refer to 
“research” in this connection? For me, 
the term “mass communication re- 
search” comprises all those investiga- 
tions in our field which utilize empirical 
methods in the broadest sense. The 
most common instrument of empirical 
sociological research, representative sta- 
tistical surveys, is known to you all in 
connection with public opinion polls 
and market research. I would like to 
give you a brief summary of what these 
instruments of empirical research can 
contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems of mass communication, and of 
what progress already has been made 
in this direction. I shall refer particu- 
larly to studies in Germany, but paral- 
lel findings exist in the United States 
and elsewhere. 
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What was actually known about the 
scope and resonance of mass communi- 
cation media before the advent of em- 
pirical research? Quite a lot. For in- 
stance, the circulation figures of news- 
papers and magazines were known, if 
we ignore the falsifications in the 20s 
described by Hans Fallada.* The editors 
of newspapers and magazines and the 
program directors of broadcasting sta- 
tions received letters from readers and 
listeners; film producers used, and still 
use, the gross receipts as a source of 
information. A whole series of records 
and data was evaluated. But was it pos- 
sible in this manner to determine the 
actual distribution or effect of a mes- 
sage? 

For a long time there was no cause 
to doubt this type of information. Not 
until representative survey methods 
made it technically possible to compare 
circulation figures and letters with other 
types of information was a technical 
basis created on which to judge the 
questionable value of the old conven- 
tional sources of information. Nowa- 
days, the advertiser and publicity man 
are not guided solely by circulation fig- 
ures. Nowadays they want to know not 
the cost per copy, but the cost per con- 
tact. Today in certain broadcasting sta- 
tions—for instance the BBC or the 
South German Broadcasting Station at 
Stuttgart—the program director no 
longer relies heavily on listeners’ letters 
as a source of information on the effec- 
tiveness of his programs. 


@ FOR THE TIME BEING, LET US LIMIT 
ourselves to the number of people 
reached by mass communication media. 
There are now reliable methods for de- 
termining the number of readers of an 
issue or copy of a magazine, the num- 
ber of persons who listen to a broad- 


1Hans Fallada, Bauern, B und Bomb 
(Berlin: Ernst Rowoholt, 1931), 2 vols. 
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cast or watch a television program, 
how many motion-picture-goers watch 
the so-called “trailer,” or how many 
people are reached by a poster cam- 
paign. The instruments for these analy- 
ses are by no means simple and by no 
means insensitive; they must be han- 
died by trained personnel. But the re- 
sults obtained with them are reliable 
and simple. As examples I would like 
to draw your attention to three large 
and continuous media research projects 
carried out in the German Federal Re- 
public: 


1) The magazine readership study 
undertaken by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Leseranalyse (Reader Analysis Study 
Group) in Germany, which is an asso- 
ciation of 50 publishers of periodicals. 


2) The readership survey of daily 
newspapers initiated by the Bundesver- 
band deutscher Zeitungsverleger e.V. 
(Federal Association of German News- 
paper Publishers). 


3) The commercial radio listeners 
analysis instituted by the Zentralaus- 
schuss der Werbewirtschaft (Central 
Committee of the Advertising Industry). 


The first readership studies in Ger- 
many produced unwelcome surprises. 
For instance, there were some maga- 
zines where an individual copy was 
read by perhaps three people, and oth- 
ers that recorded about seven readers 
per copy. This meant that in certain 
circumstances a magazine with a rela- 
tively small circulation could reach 
more readers than a magazine with a 
large circulation, and this devalued cir- 
culation figures as a yardstick for the 
number of readers. 


These analyses of the attention effect 
of press, radio and television also pro- 
vided an extremely important insight 
into sociological phenomena. It had 
been assumed, for example, that there 
were large groups of the population 
that could be reached particularly well, 
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and possibly with a certain degree of 
exclusivity, by one of these mass media. 
Even within the publishing houses the 
opinion prevailed that every illustrated 
magazine, for instance, was produced 
for a certain group of persons—that 
every illustrated magazine had a certain 
characteristic and possibly exclusive cir- 
cle of readers. It was believed that there 
was a typical Quick reader, Stern read- 
er, Revue reader, the typical reader of 
magazines, the typical radio listener, 
the typical television viewer. 

When we made an investigation of 
exclusive readers of big magazines, we 
learned that these readers were a small 
minority. Most persons who read illus- 
trated magazines at all do not read only 
one magazine. 


Secondly, it developed that the ex- 
clusive readers were poverty-stricken, 
so to speak, persons who lived in very 
modest circumstances and had few so- 
cial contacts, little curiosity about in- 
tellectual matters, and little interest in 
public communication as a whole. The 
idea of a typical reader of a certain 
magazine went up in smoke. There was 
only the illustrated-magazine reader, 
and he did not belong to the simple and 
intellectually unpretentious social strata, 
but to the higher levels. 


Furthermore, it was believed that the 
people interested in television were pri- 
marily those who found the radio un- 
satisfying, people who did not like to 
listen, but were more of the visual type. 
We examined this question. It was dis- 
covered that precisely the people who 
had the most marked interest in sound 
broadcasts were the first to buy a tele- 
vision set. On the other hand, radio 
listeners who were scarcely interested at 
all in the proffered radio program, and 
at most switched on the news, did not 
buy a television set. Television sets 
were acquired by people who loved ra- 
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dio, who had an intense interest in the 
broad cultural and political scene, and 
—incidentally—who read more maga- 
zines and newspapers than others did. 
Interest in mass communication media 
within a given population conforms, so 
to speak, to a scale. 

When we discover that a population 
group is reached especially well by one 
medium, we can predict with a high 
probability of success that the popula- 
tion group is also covered well by all 
other media. If, on the other hand, we 
discover that a population group can 
scarcely be reached, for instance, 
through the daily newspapers, we can 
say from the outset that it will be enor- 
mously difficult to reach such persons 
through magazines, radio, television or 
films. 

At the same time, this makes it clear 
that the mass communication media 
have nothing of that ubiquity, that total 
and homogeneous effect that we are ac- 
customed to ascribe to them. They do 
not reach “the borders of the empire 
within eight days” as was assumed in 
the encyclopedia article I quoted earlier 
in connection with the effect of the 
press. For political education and the 
participation of a population this in- 
volves certain consequences. The most 
apathetic portion of the population de- 
prives itself, so to speak, of political 
enlightenment through its general lack 
of interest. 


In order to reach these elusive popu- 
lation groups, special advertising and 
public-relations media have been devel- 
oped in Germany. I am referring here 
to the so-called “Mobilwerbung” (mo- 
bile advertising company), a publicity 
organization equipped with fully motor- 
ized film-projection facilities, which in 
rural and remote regions sets out to 
capture the attention of those popula- 
tion groups which have but little con- 
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tact with the greater political and social 
world around them. The creation of 
this remarkable medium, a mobile film 
and sound unit, is the direct result of 
empirical sociological research and ex- 
perience in communication research. 


Y@ so MUCH FOR THE SIZE OF THE 
audience reached by mass media. And 
now, how effective are the media? 

During an experimental investigation 
of the effectiveness of an information 
film dealing with NATO, we examined 
the population’s knowledge of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization be- 
fore the start of a special film cam- 
paign, and afterward. It was established 
that the population’s level of knowledge 
of the Western defense alliance had 
scarcely improved at all. Only those 
who had known something about 
NATO anyway were subsequently bet- 
ter informed, but even then only to a 
minimum degree. 


What conclusions was one to draw? 
Were films possibly unsuitable as infor- 
mation carriers? Are films possibly just 
a transitory entertainment from which 
people do not acquire much new 
knowledge? 

The investigation of the educational 
effect of an entirely different type of 
film series, dealing with behavior in 
road traffic, produced more satisfying 
results. At the instigation of the Ger- 
man Federal Ministry of Traffic and 
Communications, 100-foot films for the 
education of road users were introduced 
into motion-picture programs via the 
newsreels from September 1957 to June 
1958. 


The short films showed in an amus- 
ing manner how road-user “Schussel,” 
as a pedestrian, a cyclist, motor-cyclist 
or car-driver, committed traffic of- 


fenses or at least acted in a ridiculous 
way; his friend “Clever” lectures him 
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on his mistakes and tells the public the 
moral of the story. 


The investigation showed that these 
films had made a marked impression on 
the audience. Certain rules of the road 
exemplified in these humorous films 
were much better known to the public 
after the films had been shown than be- 
fore, as was proved by tests before and 
after this film campaign. 


What, now, are the grounds for the 
NATO film being ineffective and the 
traffic film effective? 


1) The critical observer was able to 
see that the NATO film was badly 
made, while the series of traffic films— 
the idea and the general presentation— 
were simply of better quality. 


2) The traffic films presented a com- 
pletely different type of information 
than the NATO film. Road traffic is a 
situation in which every one finds him- 
self almost daily. Suddenly, in the film, 
the viewer is shown a man who acts in 
an impossible manner in traffic. It is 
clear what happens: intense participa- 
tion of the audience, tremendous hilar- 
ity, and an educational element that is 
assimilated easily. “Schussel” is a likable 
character with whom one can identify 
himself, and the film conveys an impor- 
tant message that can be applied in 
everyday life, perhaps immediately after 
seeing the film. 


With the NATO film it is different. 
There is no immediate situation in 
which this abstract information is likely 
to be of importance. At the most, the 
significance of a few newspaper articles 
remains obscure if the word “NATO” 
appears in them, but that does not seem 
to irritate the reader to such an extent 
that he feels an imperative need to find 
out the meaning of such a combination 
of letters. 

The results of this NATO film ex- 
periment might be quite different in the 
case of young soldiers in the German 
Federal Armed Fores, if the NATO 
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organization were included in the cur- 
riculum for recruits. In such a case a 
social situation is created in which the 
knowledge is definitely valuable and 
usable, and thus exposure to the film 
very probably would raise the informa- 
tion level. 

Next, I would like to tell you about 
an experiment intended to establish 
whether knowledge of political concepts 
could be improved by means of the ra- 
dio. Among the political institutions of 
the German Federal Republic is the 
Bundesrat, in which the individual Fed- 
eral Lander or states are represented 
and which may exercise certain veto 
powers over the legislature. The general 
population knows virtually nothing 
about the existence of the Bundesrat. 
Only 10% can explain more or less 
what the Bundesrat is there for. 


From a certain date onward, follow- 
ing an agreement with our Institute, 
Radio Stuttgart, at every opportunity, 
in every news item, in every commen- 
tary in which the word Bundesrat was 
mentioned, explained the meaning of 
this term: namely, that it is the repre- 
sentative body of the Lander. The ex- 
periment ran for more than two years. 
After one year, and again after a fur- 
ther year, surveys were conducted to 
determine whether more radio listeners 
now knew the term Bundesrat. The re- 
sult was that the entire scheme was 
fruitless. Hardly anyone had learned 
what the Bundesrat was. 


As can be seen, the educational po- 
tentialities of mass media are subject to 
certain limitations—above all, when it 
is a question of imparting abstract in- 
formation that is not of direct impor- 
tance to the individual. In Germany the 
Bundesrat falls in this category. The 
man in the street is scarcely affected in 
any way by its decisions. The situation 
would probably appear in a quite dif- 
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ferent light if the Bundesrat were em- 
powered to increase pensions or if it 
were represented by a personality fa- 
miliar to a broad section of the popula- 
tion—which is not the case. This ex- 
periment clearly shows that the radio is 
not capable of providing, by partial en- 
deavors, the political training not ob- 
tained in institutes of learning. 


On the other hand, there are exam- 
ples which show that the radio or the 
press are definitely capable of having 
an educational effect even in the field 
of politics. In Germany, for instance, 
we have had numerous reports in illus- 
trated magazines about such matters as 
national socialism, the Second World 
War, the Nuremberg trials, etc. At the 
time, people asked themselves whether 
it was not completely irresponsible to 
publish such reports on the Hitler Era. 
They might possibly—contrary to the 
editors’ intentions—give the appearance 
of glorifying national socialism. 


Yet there has been no end to those 
reports. They can still be read now in 
the illustrated magazines, and strangely 
enough these serials—and similar pro- 
grams on the radio—still find a large 
audience. The mass of these historical 
chronicles can be proved to have made 
a decisive contribution toward influ- 
encing the conception that the Germans 
have of their most recent history. 
Whereas in 1950 the majority of the 
population was of the opinion that it 
was not Germany that let loose the 
dogs of war, the majority of the popu- 
lation of the Federal Republic is now 
convinced that the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War can be laid solely and 
exclusively at the door of the Hitler 
government. 


W wHAT IS THE EXPLANATION OF THE 
fact that in the case of the Bundesrat 
the mass communication media had no 
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educational effect, at least not with the 
methods applied, and that in the case of 
“national socialism” mass media defi- 
nitely did have an educational effect? 


Once more, we are forced to the 
view that knowledge of the Bundesrat 
does not fulfill any special function for 
the people, either sociologically or psy- 
chologically. But such factors as 1) 
the need to assess and classify the 
events brought about by national social- 
ism, 2) the real compulsion felt by 
followers and proponents of national 
socialism to restore personal and com- 
munal, political and moral integrity, 
and 3) the curiosity of young people 
who want to attain a clear understand- 
ing of the factors contributing to the 
tension-filled political epoch in which 
they were born, make a study of Ger- 
many’s recent history interesting and, 
in fact, a psychological and social ne- 
cessity. Consequently these popular re- 
ports on the Hitler Reich were much 
sought after. It was informative mate- 
rial with a lasting effect. 


From numerous observations we can 
derive the rule that the more the con- 
tent of the communication has refer- 
ence to practical everyday life, or the 
greater the sociological or psychological 
significance of a communication, the 
greater will be its influence on the 
thought and conduct of the people. 


If this rule is correct, however, it 
should be possible to prove it by a 
practical example. We have one. The 
German women’s magazine Constanze 
publishes in every issue a whole series 
of practical tips about beauty treatment, 
the home and garden, holiday trips, hy- 
giene, clothing, cooking, and child rear- 
ing. The question put to us was as fol- 
lows: How successful are these editorial 
efforts? Do the readers follow the ad- 


vice? 
\ 
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The results of the survey were as- 
tounding. If an issue of Constanze con- 
tains advice on how to renew a frayed 
shirt collar, one million readers of that 
issue try it out. A tip on folding table 
napkins is followed by 1.5 million read- 
ers. In the way they put sick children 
to bed, 700,000 readers have been 
guided by advice given in Constanze. 
Almost two million readers of one issue 
put their feet up for five minutes every 
hour for several days or weeks because 
they read about it in Constanze. 


Lastly, I would like to give an exam- 
ple of the latent functions of mass com- 
munication media—functions which re- 
main quite invisible as long as we re- 
strict ourselves to conventional con- 
cepts. Here I would like to deal with 
the case of a magazine that is distrib- 
uted to the employees of one of the 
largest plants of the German chemical 
industry and has also attained a certain 
degree of importance outside the plant. 
An analysis of the number of readers 
reveals a certain anomaly. While as a 
rule it is generally demonstrated that 
the higher the level of education of a 
magazine’s readers, the greater the at- 
tention with which it is read, it was 
found here that the employees with the 
longest training, namely those with an 
academic training, studied the maga- 
zine with less interest than senior sala- 
ried employees, who also included per- 
sons with academic training but were 
on the average less well educated. 
These senior salaried employees were 
much more interested in the plant mag- 
azine than university graduates per- 
forming purely scientific work. 


The extremely great interest of the 
senior employees in the plant magazine 
is probably related to their sociological 
situation. For the senior staff member, 
as complete a knowledge as possible of 
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events affecting the plant has the func- 
tion of strengthening his position in 
relation to superiors and inferiors. In 
any case, the reverse, that is a lack of 
information noticeable to those around 
him, would be synonymous with a loss 
of influence or prestige, particularly if 
a senior staff member were badly in- 
formed on events which had been re- 
ported in the plant magazine. 


Thus a news item or any informative 
material may have an instrumental im- 
portance as a means of self-preserva- 
tion in a given professional or social 
situation. 


It can be seen that the problem of 
the effect of mass media is not just a 
question of their dissemination, their 
volume, their editorial style, or their 
intellectual level and themes. The ef- 
fects of the media depend on what in- 
formation people accept or reject, and 
this again is not a question of inciden- 
tal interests or those due to impressions 
left by earlier training, but a question 
of the current interplay of social forces 
affecting the individual, of his psycho- 
logical needs, and of his material inter- 
ests. 


Women seek informative material 
which strengthens their positions as in- 
telligent and superior housewives. The 
upper stratum in politics and industry 
makes a characteristic selection of in- 
formation that is directly related to the 
gaining and preservation of influence. 
Simple salaried employees and wage- 
earners are hungry for all information 
that makes it possible for them to be 
integrated into their group or plant. 
People who are struggling up the social 
ladder try to procure information pos- 
sessed by the social sphere to which 
they desire access, and they will read 
the papers they see in the hands of 
those who move in that sphere. 





Mass Media and Public Opinion 


All this means nothing more than 
that the communication process in our 
present society cannot possibly be ana- 
lyzed and cannot be understood at all, 
if we do not simultaneously study—in 
detail and in its broader context—the 
whole field of social processes and 
structures. The entire influence of mass 
media on public opinion must be re- 
garded from the same perspective. 
Public opinion is by no means a purely 
intellectual phenomenon, but rather a 
social phenomenon. 


Y@ FOR MANY PEOPLE—FOR JOURNAL- 
ists, radio program directors, and espe- 
cially politicians, it is an enticing idea 
to think of educating and converting 
large sections of the population by the 
mass media: to convert people, who 
may have been happy to be able to 
leave school after eight disagreeable 
years, to sublime cultural pleasures; ,to 
convert traditional socialists to conser- 
vatives or vice versa, and the religious- 
ly indifferent to devout worshipers. 


Numerous politicians and _ political 
commentators are convinced that mas- 
sive election propaganda using mass 
media can succeed in turning a popu- 
lation in the desired direction on a 
grand scale. In many quarters it is be- 
lieved that Adenauer’s remarkable elec- 
tion victory in 1957 was due to the 
massive and financially superior elec- 
tion campaign of his party. (In the 
meantime, however, it has become 
known that the other parties had equal- 
ly as much money at their disposal.) 


What the politicians find very wel- 
come in certain circumstances, namely 
a powerful influence of mass communi- 
cation media, gives rise to fear in oth- 
ers. For instance, at a recent congress 
on motivation research in Switzerland 
it was asserted that nowadays mass 
communication, if applied scientifically, 
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utilizing modern psychological knowl- 
edge, is in some measure the Western 
world’s instrument for “brain washing” 
on a grand scale. 


I think we ought to scale all these 
things down to their proper dimensions. 
I would like to ask you whether you 
consider the following story probable 
or improbable: 


A member of the German Socialist 
Party suddenly felt an irresistible urge 
to withdraw from the party. When in- 
quiries were made, it was discovered 
that his wife had allowed herself to be 
persuaded to subscribe to the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung. You find the story 
improbable. The mere reading of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung cannot be the 
reason for some one leaving the Ger- 
man Socialist Party; there must be oth- 
er grounds, genuine social and ideolog- 
ical conflicts. 


In point of fact, all empirical investi- 
gations into such subjects have repeat- 
edly shown that a conversion cannot be 
brought about with mass media except 
under the special conditions of dicta- 
torship when all the media repeat the 
same arguments. On the contrary, the 
observation has been made again and 
again that people seek in the news 
sources new confirmation of their al- 
ready existing opinions and philosoph- 
ies. An Adenauer supporter will extract 
from the news those things which speak 
for Adenauer. A socialist will extract 
from the same news material arguments 
which support his opinions. 


The fact that mass communication 
media do have such a reinforcing func- 
tion does not mean that this is all that 
can be said about the effect of mass 
communication media, but this obser- 
vation is a realistic starting point for all 
who give thought to the relationship be- 
tween mass media and public opinion. 
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THE EDIFICE OF EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


“Six broad steps make up a short staircase of reasoning leading to the 
edifice of education for journalism. An incomplete edifice, to be sure, 
polymorphic and irregular, but basically sound in conception and essen- 
tial to the welfare of our modern world. It is basically sound because it is 
founded on the six steps I have mentioned, each one of which is a princi- 
ple that we all accept... 


“The first of these principles is that the welfare and progress of peoples 
depend upon their own sober and wise decisions, freely formed and ex- 
pressed. This is, of course, the basic axiom of democracy. It leads to the 
second step: no people can be wise and capable of directing its own destiny 
unless it is fully, fairly and freely informed about events and conditions the 
world over. The rule of the people as mobocracy is not enough; it must be 
the rule of an informed democracy. 


“And so, of course, the third step is this one: a people must find some 
reliable means of informing itself. It cannot proceed wholly upon innate 
knowledge or intuitive insight. It cannot abandon itself to the winds of 
passion, demagoguery or superstition. In the modern world, we therefore 
see before us a fourth step: we must depend upon great mass communica- 
tion media to bring us the vast, kaleidoscopic news and interpretation of a 
global society that grows daily more complex, more difficult to understand 
and more dangerous to face. This grand pattern of communication has 


been forced upon us by the headlong developments in every field of human 
activity during the last fifty years. 


“The fifth step brings us to the realization that in order to gain the bene- 
fits of mass media that can function properly in a complex, difficult and 
dangerous world, we must have a God's plenty of intelligent, wise and 
honest journalists. And this indicates the sixth step, which may be stated 
succinctly: journalists must be well prepared for their great task. Whatever 
that preparation—academic, practical, spiritual; in the home, in the school, 

on the job—it must be adequate for a calling on which, in no small degree, 
the welfare of the world depends. 


“And now, having set forth in brief summation what I have called six 
‘steps’ in our thinking about the communication job, may I now leap the 
whole staircase in one bound and present for your approval this basic 
theorem: it is essential today, and will be even more essential tomorrow, to 
prepare men and women to inform our peoples fully and honestly in order 
that they may know about current situations and events and thus be com- 
petent to rule our nations and the world. Without a communication system 
thus formed and thus functioning, we and our children may not look for- 
ward to any conceivable future of worldwide peace and welfare.” —FRANK 
LuTHER Mott, Dean Emeritus of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, in address to the Press Congress of the World, Columbia, Mo., 
March 3, 1959. 











American Journalism 
And Its Historical Treatment 


BY ALLAN NEVINS* 


The president of the American Historical Association surveys 
the field of journalism history and concludes that the product is 
thin and uneven. He analyzes the causes of weak performance, 
States requirements for improvement and recommends establish- 
ment of an AEJ press evaluation project. 





V> EVERYONE WILL AGREE THAT SINCE 
the days of Benjamin Franklin the 
American press has made a more inter- 
esting, variegated and important record 
than that of any other nation. But how 
should that record be written? As a 
chapter in our culture? As a striking 


part of American business enterprise? 
Or in relation to the workings of demo- 
cratic government? The answer is, of 
course, in all three lights; but there can 
be no question that the third is the most 
significant. 


Early this year the International 
Press Institute in Zurich published a 
study of The Press in Authoritarian 
Countries which every journalist and 
historian should read. It showed how 
much of the world’s press, from Russia 
to the Dominican Republic and Indo- 
nesia, is in chains. It demonstrated how 
fatal to healthy journalism are authori- 
tarian controls; in Santo Domingo, for 


*The author, noted American tistorian and 
long a professor at Columbia University, is now 
senior research fellow at the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. Among his many books, 
two of the best known in journalism are his his- 
tory of the New York Evening Post and his 
American Press Opinion. His article was pre- 

for the session of the AEJ Committee on 
istory at the convention in Eugene, Oregon, in 
August 1959. 


‘example, the total circulation of all 


newspapers is below 75,000. It brought 
out clear evidence that in all totalita- 
rian lands educated people feel a deep 
thirst for a press which can freely tell 
the truth. In short, the report made it 
plain that a vigorous democracy and a 
vigorous free journalism have the clos- 
est interrelationships, so that one can- 
not exist without the other. This inter- 
dependence is the central theme in the 
history of the press in any free country. 


During the last century a series of 
memorable phrases were invented to 
characterize the role of the press in 
good government. A regent of sover- 
eigns, a tutor of nations, said Napoleon 
I. Edmund Burke’s remark that jour- 
nalism is the Fourth Estate was given 
popular currency by Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. Carlyle himself said that 
journalists had become the true kings 
and clergy, and that newspaper dynas- 
ties had replaced the Tudors and the 
Hapsburgs. Norman Angell termed 
newspapers the chief witnesses upon 
whose evidence the daily judgments of 
men on public affairs are based. 


One of the most emphatic statements 
of the social and governmental impor- 
tance of the press can be found in the 
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defense which Italian Fascism made of 
its laws for controlling the press. The 
state manages the public schools, said 
the Fascists, so that they may always 
teach patriotism. Newspapers are 
“schools for character, lecture rooms 
for daily teaching, pulpits for preach- 
ing”; hence they also must be tightly 
controlled. But the Fascists forgot the 
truth reiterated by the International 
Press Institute, that a tightly controlled 
press is a dead press. 


Journalism can be the best single in- 
strument of democratic self-govern- 
ment, informing the mind, enlightening 
the conscience and freeing the spirit of 
intelligent citizens. It can also be a 
mortal foe of modern democracy, and 
that sometimes in subtle ways. Only 
history can place the achievements and 
shortcomings of the newspapers of any 
land in full and fair perspective. Sound 
historical works on the press and its 
leaders are as important to the United 


States as sound works on presidents and 
cabinet officers, generals and admirals, 


inventors and _ industrialists. This 
branch of history should be expert, in- 
cisive and candid—as sternly critical 
for recent periods, especially as our 
histories of Second World War cam- 
paigns, written by Bradley, Montgom- 
ery and Alanbrooke, as unflinching as 
the assessments of Munich and Pearl 
Harbor, as outspoken as the best esti- 
mates of Stanley Baldwin and Herbert 
Hoover. Of such history we have as yet 
the barest beginning. 


We cannot take much comfort from 
the fact that poor as our journalistic 
history is, it is better than that of any 
other nation. No history of German 
journalism in the last generation for 
reasons which need no statement, has 
yet been written. For reasons quite dif- 
ferent, no respectable history of mod- 
ern French journalism has ever been 
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published. The greater newspapers of 
Paris—Le Temps, Le Moniteur, Le 
Matin, Figaro, and so on—are each so 
closely identified with specific economic 
or political groups, or with some com- 
pelling individual, that any historian 
who approached them would find him- 
self dealing with the ruling regime, the 
group or a prominent leader. A history 
of the mid-19th century Moniteur is 
only a history of Napoleon III, and a 
history of [Homme Libre, later 
l’'Homme Enchainé, is but a history of 
Clemenceau. 


Even the history of British journal- 
ism has been less ably covered than 
ours. It is in some respects the most 
distinguished press record, running 
from Daniel Defoe to Sir William Ha- 
ley, in the world. One unmatched 
mountain-peak of historical achieve- 
ment, the five-volume study of the 
London Times by Stanley Morison and 
others, fittingly commemorates the 
work of the most powerful single news- 
paper. But beyond this the historians 
have done little, particularly for the 
last century. It is unfortunate that so 
illustrious a journal as the Manchester 
Guardian is represented in our libraries 
by nothing but a slight 200-page sketch, 
and so important a paper as the Lon- 
don Telegraph and Morning Post by 
nothing at all. 


But the deficiencies of other lands 
cannot be made an excuse for our own, 
for we have greater advantages and 
larger responsibilities than European 
countries. Our democracy is preemi- 
nently a mnewspaper-reading public. 
Since Jacksonian days every foreign 
visitor has noted our devotion to daily 
and weekly publications. Nor is our 
journalism dominated, as in Britain and 
France, by a few great centers, for it is 
spread from the Penobscot to the Pa- 
cific. Local and regional pride is en- 
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listed behind many of our newspapers 
to an extent impossible in Western 
Europe. Far more money is invested in 
and spent by our press than in and by 
that of any other land. Journalism in 
America is more highly professionalized 
than in any but a few other countries. 


Why, then, do we have so little good 
history that the number of volumes 
which can be termed excellent can be 
counted on the fingers of two hands? 
Assuming that the history of the press 
is better worth writing here than else- 
where, for we have more of it and have 
it more powerfully; assuming also that 
it must be expert and objective, or it is 
not worth writing at all, what can we 
do to improve its scope and quality? 
Paul Lazarsfeld wrote in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY in 1948: “If there is one 
institutional disease to which the media 
of mass communication seem particu- 
larly subject, it is a nervous reaction to 
criticism.” The best cure for this sensi- 
tivity is more good history of slashing 
honesty. 

The thinness and unevenness of work 
in this field is largely explained by one 
simple fact: the fact that, as Thackeray 
said in Pendennis, “All the world is in 
the newspaper.” The files are replete 
with entertaining detail on a thousand 
topics, from wars to women, from mu- 
sic to murders. How easy, the amateur 
says, to fill a volume with amusement 
and instruction. Actually, the super- 
abundance of jumbled, disparate and 
mainly trivial details in the files place 
on the writer a burden of assortment 
and synthesis under which most men 
break down. 


Compare the task of the biographer 
of a newspaper with that of the biogra- 
pher of such a public figure as William 
Jennings Bryan. The author of a life of 
Bryan has to relate him to the history 
of his times—and ours; but only to the 
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history of politics, for apart from a few 
unhappy episodes like his enlistment in 
the battle of fundamentalism against 
evolution, Bryan was merely a political 
animal; and even in politics only a re- 
stricted number of issues, of which 
currency and imperialism were the 
chief, need be considered. But the man 
who writes the history of a great news- 
paper for the same period has to take 
cognizance of a thousand subjects from 
the poetry corner to corners in wheat. 
If he does not fix on the right princi- 
ples of selection and synthesis he 
might as well throw himself into the 
nearest vat of printer’s ink. 


When we add that most histories of 
individual newspapers are prepared 
with an eye to pious commemoration, 
or profitable promotion; that the veter- 
an reporter who, if well trained, would 
today make the best historian, usually 
lacks any training whatever; and that 


the writer is subject to covert pressures, 
ranging from loss of his job to threats 
of libel suits, and too often yields to 
them by evasion if not mendacity, then 
we can understand why such histories 
are in general poor. 


V> THE TASKS OF SELECTION AND SYN- 
thesis, and the even greater task of 
finding matter of real historical novelty, 
are complicated by the universal failure 
of American newspapers to preserve 
any data on two subjects of cardinal 
importance: the method of getting 
news, and the facts behind the news. 
Practically no effort is made in our edi- 
torial offices to get and keep such 
material. 


The unapproached distinction of 
Stanley Morison’s five volumes on the 
London Times lies in two facts. The 
first is that for much more than a cen- 
tury the Times has been an integral and 
important part of the political structure 
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of Great Britain. Its news and its edi- 
torial comment have in general been 
carefully coordinated, and have at most 
times been handled with an earnest 
sense of responsibility. While the paper 
has admitted some trivia to its columns, 
its whole emphasis has been on impor- 
tant public affairs treated with an eye to 
the best interests of Britain. To guide 
this treatment, the editors have for long 
periods been in close touch with 10 
Downing Street. Thus when Morison 
came to write his history, he found the 
task of selecting the material already 
largely accomplished. 


The Times itself had selected what 
was most important, had lifted it to a 
proper plane, and had given it the right 
emphasis. To give one example out of 
many, the Berlin Conference of 1878, 
from which Disraeli brought back peace 
with honor, was covered for the Times 
by the fabulously expert Paris corre- 
spondent M. De Blowitz; he kept in 
close touch with the editor Thomas 
Chenery, who had just succeeded De- 
lane, and with the chief owner, John 
Walter III; they in turn maintained 
close relations with the foreign office. 
Morison could feel sure that what the 
Times had reported, and what Chenery 
had said in his leaders, was history of a 
specially significant type. 

The second reason for the distinction 
of Morison’s volumes is that the Times 
kept an unrivaled archive of the news 
behind the news. De Blowitz, writing to 
Walter and Chenery, gave the secret 
history of many episodes and conversa- 
tions which it was impossible to print, 
and they told much that now adds color 
and life to the narrative. Not infre- 
quently the editors, governed by a cau- 
tious sense of high responsibility, sup- 
pressed perfectly truthful dispatches 
that it seemed indiscreet to print, and 
they went into the archives. So did sig- 
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nificant letters from a great number of 
men in public and private life. The 
Times, we may recall, scooped all other 
newspapers on the text of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which De Blowitz’s assistant, 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, carried 
from Berlin to Brussels sewed in the 
lining of his coat, and thence tele- 
graphed to London. But the Times was 
quite capable of suppressing a scoop if 
Disraeli or Gladstone or Salisbury 
wished it; and then it lay undiscovered 
until Morison levied upon it for his 
history. 


Most American newspapers have 
some intimacy with the stream of 
events, even though it is on a small 
scale. They deal with affairs for their 
city or state as the London Times dealt 
with affairs on the national and inter- 
national level. The difficulty is that they 
do not bring to them, in most instances, 
any high sense of responsibility; and 
this handicaps the historian. They 
could keep an archive, if they were not 
too careless or indolent. Any newspaper 
could ask its best reporters to write 
memoranda on significant bits of what 
Thomas Hart Benton in his Thirty 
Years’ View called inside history— 
more important, he said, than external 
history. Any editor who spent 15 min- 
utes a week dictating his own confiden- 
tial memorandum or diary would soon 
have a record priceless to the future 
historian. An office diary identifying 
the author of all unsigned articles of 
note should be an essential part of the 
machinery of every daily—and com- 
ment could be added. 


Why are archives not kept? Hurry, 
lack of space, preoccupation with 
crowding daily tasks, are excuses that 
seldom have much validity. What is 
needed is a sense that the newspaper is 
history beyond the day. My own special 
activities once led me to search care- 








fully the offices of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, New York Herald (before 
its merger with the Tribune) and New 
York World for archival material. They 
were practically bare. Readers of my 
life of Grover Cleveland will see that I 
did discover in the World morgue one 
paper of importance. After the dra- 
matic battle in 1893 over the repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
which opened an irreparable breach be- 
tween the President and the party ma- 
jority in Congress, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the World wrote a confi- 
dential history of the struggle as he had 
seen it from the lobbies of the capitol 
and the offices of members. This was 
all. 


Lunching with Arthur Sulzberger 
and some of the editors of the New 
York Times three years ago, I called 
their attention to the value of an ar- 
chive preserving confidential materials. 
Mr. Sulzberger then and there gave in- 
structions to have such an archive 
formed; but whether these directions 
were ever carried out I do not know. 


> IN AN EFFORT TO ESCAPE THE DIFFI- 
culties of selection and synthesis from 
the hodgepodge material in the ordinary 
newspaper file, writers have resorted to 
two expedients which on a casual view 
appear legitimate, but which too often 
lead to an abdication of their proper 
function. The first expedient is the 
adoption of a biographical approach, so 
that the record is treated in terms of a 
few prominent men. The New York 
Sun becomes personified in Dana, the 
Springfield Republican in Samuel 
Bowles, the Chicago Tribune in Joseph 
Medill. This is proper for that part of 
our journalistic history dominated by 
great editors, but for that part alone. 
It is this particular segment of our jour- 
nalistic annals that has thus far been 
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most efficiently treated. The biogra- 
phies of Horace Greeley by James Par- 
ton, Glyndon Van Deusen, William H. 
Hale and others, of Samuel Bowles by 
George S. Merriam, of Dana by James 
Grant Wilson, of Henry J. Raymond by 
Francis Brown, of Bryant by Parke 
Godwin, of Henry Watterson by Joseph 
Wall and of George William Curtis by 
Gordon Milne, taken together, provide 
an adequate impression of the work of 
the editorial thunderers. Large gaps yet 
exist. Greeley deserves a really thor- 
ough two-volume biography; Joseph 
Pulitzer merits a much better-informed 
and less superficial life than Don C. 
Seitz gave him; and Edwin L. Godkin 
should long ago have been rescued 
from the incredibly ill-organized, hel- 
terskelter chronicle written by Rollo 
Ogden. Nevertheless, by and large, our 
great editorial personalities have been 
amply displayed. We can readily dis- 
cover how the most powerful captains 
of the press applied their talents to the 
problems of the day, where their judg- 
ment erred, and what they accom- 
plished. This is the simplest element in 
newspaper history, the most dignified 
and impressive, and with a proper use 
of quotation, the most pungent. A de- 
humanized page on the treatment the 
New York press gave the great Hun- 
garian patriot, Kossuth, is now but pal- 
idly interesting. But a page on the 
banquet to Kossuth in 1850 at which 
Bryant presided, Henry J. Raymond 
was the principal speaker and Greeley 
was an enthusiastic participant, cannot 
but be fascinating. 


The other expedient used in simplify- 
ing the vast melange of material in a 
newspaper file is the related device of 
emphasizing opinion at the expense of 
reporting, views at the expense of news. 
This, too, is legitimate for the period 
when opinion was the chief staple of a 
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great newspaper, as it assuredly was for 
a long generation in the middle of the 
19th century. But it becomes a painful 
distortion when we reach the modern 
era in which news reigns paramount 
over opinion. Contrast the Tribune of 
Greeley’s day with the New York Times 
as Adolph S. Ochs developed it after 
1896. Greeley’s chief concern was with 
the shaping of public policy by a daily 
page of informed, positive and some- 
times eloquent editorials, and he mar- 
shaled his news, his special articles and 
even the letters to the editor to support 
his page. To Ochs, news—full, honest, 
objective, clean news—was the heart 
and soul of the Times; he would have 
dispensed with the editorial page with a 
relatively minor pang, and always kept 
it to a minor role. 


It is ironic that at the very time the 
far-reaching revolution which mini- 
mized opinion and exalted the news was 
taking place, historians of journalism 
busied themselves with the views of the 
great editor and neglected the news- 
gatherers. American reporting has be- 
come the most enterprising, the frank- 
est and most courageous and the most 
humanly appealing, though not the best 
written, in the world. It is much more 
tough-minded and skeptical than British 
reporting, much more objective than 
French. Yet where can we find a narra- 
tive which tells just when and why the 
change took place? In general terms, it 
is well treated in the admirable histories 
of journalism by Frank Luther Mott, 
and by Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd 
Smith, but they have no space for ex- 
planatory detail and telling examples. 
It is in relation to this change that we 
most need a thorough analytical biog- 
raphy of Ochs. The task of writing one 
was first entrusted to Claude G. Bow- 
ers, who, working in faroff Chile, failed 
so completely that the family never 
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used his book; it was then undertaken 
by Gerald W. Johnson, whose readable 
volume is deficient in research—espe- 
cially that kind of research which 
drains the memories of all surviving as- 
sociates. It is chiefly with reference to 
influence on news-gathering that we 
need a better biography of Pulitzer than 
that of Don C. Seitz, whose main inter- 
est lay in the counting-room. No one 
can run through the sheafs of telegrams 
and memoranda in Pulitzer’s papers at 
Columbia without discerning that he 
was a true genius both in ferreting out 
news, and in creating it. 


If historians must use the biograph- 
ical approach, it is effective managing 
editors rather than brilliant editorial 
writers who since 1900 most deserve 
their attention. Lord Bryce in Modern 
Democracy remarks that civic opinion 
is better instructed in America than in 
Continental Europe because of better 
news: “the publicity given by the news- 
papers to all that passes in the political 
field.” Walter Lippmann has said that 
the greatest successes of present-day 
journalism lie in “the objective, orderly, 
and comprehensive presentation of the 
news.” But I know of only one incisive 
study of an eminent managing editor, 
James W. Markham’s Bovard of the 
Post-Dispatch. This paints a living por- 
trait of an arrogant man who made his 
newspaper a force for the betterment of 
St. Louis and Missouri; who taught his 
best reporters, including Raymond P. 
Brandt, Paul Y. Anderson and Marquis 
Childs, to get not only the facts but the 
truth behind the facts. 


We lack an adequate book about an 
even more distinguished managing edi- 
tor, Carr Van Anda. More than Bo- 
vard, Van Anda saw how complex the 
truth is, and realized that to discover it 
a great newspaper must have not simply 
a slick skill in reporting surface news, 
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but a patient, scientific-minded explora- 
tion, by well educated specialists, of in- 
tricate situations. An event is a force 
momentarily made visible. The good 
news specialist must look for the force 
behind the event, as something to be 
explored, measured and analyzed. 


It is through the news pages, special 
features and the exploratory work of 
labor specialists, educational specialists, 
sports specialists, economic specialists 
and others that the best newspapers to- 
day exercise leadership. But where is 
the historical record of this change? A 
reader may go through a long shelfful 
of books searching for light on news- 
gathering and news-analysis, and end in 
despair. Sam Acheson’s history of the 
Dallas News, for example, entitled 
35,000 Days in Texas, is primarily con- 
cerned with editorial positions on local, 
national and international issues since 
1842. We learn of the newspaper’s atti- 
tudes toward Texas banking laws and 
Ma Ferguson, the Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson campaigns, and 
the Spanish War; but we find no discus- 
sion of news-gathering in connection 
with these or other subjects. Archer 
Shaw’s The Plain Dealer offers two 10- 
page sections on news, one of which 
sketches wartime reporting, but the rec- 
ord of the Plain Dealer’s valiant fight 
for Tom L. Johnson’s crusades, which 
earned Johnson’s special thanks, is writ- 
ten in editorial terms. Joseph E. Cham- 
berlain’s The Boston Transcript: A His- 
tory of Its First Hundred Years, is simi- 
larly disappointing. He tells well such 
stories as that of the skinflint manager 
William Durant, the most picturesque 
of the Transcript’s heads, who consist- 
ently opposed raising the wages of em- 
ployees on the ground that more money 
would demoralize them. The one mem- 
orable item on news policy in the 
Transcript history records that in the 
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excited days of Jackson and Nullifica- 
tion, the editors invited the public to 
visit the office and read the news they 
had not printed. Thomas E. Dabney’s 
book on the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, One Hundred Great Years, is a 
waterless Sahara so far as the treatment 
of news-gathering goes. 


> IT IS REFRESHING TO LIST A FEW 
shining exceptions to this category of 
failure. The general histories by Mott, 
and by Emery and Smith, give excellent 
running accounts of progress in news- 
gathering, and such books as Leo Ros- 
ten’s The Washington Correspondents 
and Douglass Cater’s recent The Fourth 
Branch of Government, while not his- 
tory, contain many historical precep- 
tions and episodes. The best of all our 
newspaper chronicles, Meyer Berger’s 
volume on the New York Times, is the 
work of a skilled reporter. It deals thor- 
oughly and expertly with the method, 
development and outstanding achieve- 
ments of news-gathering, especially dur- 
ing the last half-century. With an im- 
portant story to tell, Berger relates it so 
brilliantly, in fact, that we hesitate to 
add one critical reservation: his book is 
written in pure journalese, undiluted by 
a touch of stylistic elegance. It had an 
able preceding volume to _ surpass, 
Elmer Davis’s; but that, while in better 
English, is more largely concerned with 
the editorial conduct of the Times. 
Erwin D. Canham’s history of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Commit- 
ment to Freedom, has the balance that 
we would anticipate from its author. 
John P. Young’s Journalism in Califor- 
nia, a volume concerned generally with 
San Francisco and specifically with the 
Chronicle, is spasmodically strong in its 
analysis of reporting, and in relating the 
Chronicle to the social milieu. Young 
analyzes the news in its historical and 
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social context, discusses such topics as 
the effect of high telegraph charges on 
conciseness, and investigates the truth 
of the Morning Call's statement that 
San Francisco reporting in the early 
decades was “beneath contempt,” con- 
cluding that this was because newspa- 
permen were untrained in observation. 


The sparkling volume by Gerald 
Johnson, H. L. Mencken and others on 
the Sunpapers of Baltimore does partial 
justice to news, almost equating it with 
opinion. Across the continent Dana 
Marshall’s Newspaper Story: Fifty 
Years of the Oregon Journal, the work 
of a reporter and special writer who be- 
came head of the editorial page, care- 
fully relates the development of news 
to the growth of Portland. Here the 
paper and community appear insepa- 
rably wedded, serving each other, and 
all the crusades in which the Journal 
played a part, from campaigns for bet- 
ter mayors to campaigns for better 
milk, can be found in some detail. We 
may find material of value on news- 
gathering in such dissimilar books as 
James Weber Linn’s life of James Kee- 
ley, the greatest of Chicago managing 
editors, who found zest in a hundred 
exploits, from his personal chase of a 
murderer through the swamps of Ar- 
kansas to his chase of Senator William 
Lorimer through the swamps of Chi- 
cago politics; Ralph E. Dyer’s News for 
an Empire, revolving about the Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review; and J. Cutler 
Andrews’s study of the Pittsburg Post- 
Gazette, which discusses reporters and 
illustrators along with editors and cir- 
culation managers. 


Of course it can be said that the 
greatest reporters tell their own stories 
most entertainingly, as they have done 
from the time George Wilkins Kendall 
of the New Orleans Picayune penned 
his narrative of the Texas Santa Fe Ex- 
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pedition in 1844 to Herbert L. Mat- 
thews’s Education of a Correspondent 
more than a century later. What news- 
paperman cannot learn a hundred les- 
sons from the second book of Lincoln 
Steffens’s Autobiography, with two hun- 
dred pages on a newspaper reporter’s 
work in the days of Boss Croker, Jacob 
Riis and Police Commissioner Roose- 
velt? 


But systematic history holds a larger 
usefulness. The reporting of the Civil 
War by American correspondents has 
at last been comprehensively analyzed 
by trained historians, Louis Starr of 
Columbia University, Bernard A. Weis- 
berger of Antioch College, Emmet Cro- 
zier, and J. Cutler Andrews of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Mr. 
Andrews is a product of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger’s Harvard seminar. So is 
J. Eugene Smith, whose One Hundred 
Years of the Hartford Courant is the 
most skilfully planned of all newspaper 
histories. Similarly, Harry Baehr’s ca- 
pable book on The New York Tribune 
since the Civil War, with a sound ac- 
count of the way in which the line was 
held against sensational news in yellow- 
press days, Candace Stone’s treatment 
of Dana and the Sun and Joseph Wall’s 
life of Watterson, three exceptionally 
good books, were products of a Colum- 
bia graduate seminar. 


V> IF NEWSPAPER HISTORY IS MARRED 
by thinness and spottiness, and over- 
emphasis on editorial personalities and 
opinion as distinguished from reporters 
and news, it has one still more glaring 
fault. Taken as a whole, it is deplorably 
uncritical and some of it is dishonest. 
With too few exceptions, the authors 
wrote like kept hacks. In their silences 
they imitate some present-day attitudes 
of the press itself. Newspapers have 
long been accused by such observers as 
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Oswald Garrison Villard and Walter 
Lippmann of refusing to criticize them- 
selves, or each other, or journalism in 
general. An excessive regard for press 
comity estops each journal from speak- 
ing ill of others, or from noting even 
egregious blunders and offenses. Many 
newspapers are unwilling to print intel- 
ligence about libel suits against their 
contemporaries. Most offices have sa- 
cred cows stabled somewhere, but the 
greatest sacred cow is journalism itself. 
Yet bad as newspaper practice is, some 
press historians go further; they gloss 
over blunders, defend misinterpretations 
and injustices, and sweep glaring omis- 
sions and lost opportunities under the 
bed. 


Why? Theoretically, the veteran 
newspaperman is a hardboiled, tough- 
minded writer, ready in pursuit of truth 
to cut his own mother’s throat. Actual- 
ly, in historical vein, he often writes 
like a mawkish sentimentalist, or a 
party wheelhorse at convention time re- 
calling the greatness of James G. 
Blaine. We have mentioned one rea- 
son, the promotional origin of many 
histories. Another reason is that em- 
ployees fall in love with their paper; 
they awaken every morning saying to 
themselves (to paraphrase H. J. Mas- 
singham), “I wonder how the dear old 
slut is this morning? Damn the hussy! 
I must do something for her.” Knowing 
her sins, they love her too much to ex- 
pose them. A third reason is that all 
ephemeral media, like the stage, the 
ballet, the motion pictures or the circus, 
become invested with a romantic aura 
and encrusted with legends. As a result, 
the typical newspaper historian is a 
laudator tempus acti, who hangs noth- 
ing but spotless linen on the line. 


This is easy, because the newspaper 
reflects light from so many facets; it so 
often gets on both sides of important 
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issues—and if a third side existed, 
would get on that; and it can so easily 
be quoted out of context. The America- 
Firster attitudes of the Chicago Tribune 
just before Pearl Harbor, and the de- 
fense of Joseph McCarthy by the 
Hearst press, were foolish and immoral, 
but any agile newspaper historian 
could find quotations to prove that they 
embodied a profound patriotism. Of 
course most historical dishonesties are 
on a minor scale, and can be labelled 
simply special pleading; still, they are 
dishonesties. It was dishonest of me in 
the Evening Post history to suppress the 
bitter quarrel between the owner, Vil- 
lard, and the editor, Rollo Ogden, both 
then living and both hypersensitive. It 
was dishonest of Elmer Davis to treat 
Charles R. Miller’s Times editorial of 
September 16, 1918, urging uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the Austro-Hun- 
garian proposal for a non-binding dis- 
cussion of peace terms, as shrewd and 
judicious, though Woodrow Wilson’s 
wiser treatment of the proposal showed 
that Miller was guilty of a deplorable 
gaffe. We can read Frank M. O’Brien’s 
book on the New York Sun without 
the slightest realization of the harm 
wrought by Dana’s cynical defense of 
Tammany, hatred of civil service re- 
form, spasms of jingoism and constant 
demands for the annexation of Cuba 
and Canada. Henry Adams tells us that 
he could have found a place on Dana’s 
staff, but he knew that he could never 
please himself and Dana too, for “with 
the best intentions he must always fail 
as a blackguard, and a strong dash of 
blackguardism was life to the Sun.” To 
grasp the blackguardism, a reader must 
drop O’Brien and read Candace Stone’s 
book. 


The history of the London Times by 
Morison and others is in general un- 
flinchingly honest. It tells everything, 
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for example, about the libelous Times 
accusations against Charles Stewart 
Parnell, based on forged letters, and 
about the ruinous penalty; for the ensu- 
ing suit cost the Times almost £200,- 
000. But even this admirable history 
has been accused by no less a person 
than Lord Beaverbrook of flinching at 
the full truth when it deals with the ab- 
dication of Edward VIII. This story is 
told in an appendix to the final volume. 


Morison makes it plain that the 
Times was one of the principal agents 
in compelling the abdication. Indeed, 
its editor, Geoffrey Dawson, a man of 
formidable intellectual and personal 
force, stood next to Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin in the unseating of 
Edward VIII. Dawson was one of the 
first men in Britain to learn of the 
King’s love affair. Horrified, he set out 
on what Beaverbrook calls a “propa- 
ganda canvass” of public men. The 
king offered Baldwin a plan for a mor- 
ganatic marriage, by which he would 
take a wife but not a queen. The prime 
minister notified Geoffrey Dawson of 
this before he consulted the Cabinet, or 
the heads of the great dominions, and 
the puritanical editor was again horri- 
fied. He at once began a tremendous 
campaign in the Times upon the im- 
portance of keeping the Crown com- 
pletely free from any taint of personal 
scandal; and according to Beaverbrook, 
he published one article which was in- 
nocent on its surface, but which carried 
“wounding and malicious innuendo.” 
At the outset public opinion in Britain 
had been heavily on the side of the king 
and his proposal. Dawson and the 
Times swayed it in the opposite direc- 
tion, until on a foggy December night 
the Duke of Windsor boarded the de- 
stroyer Fury for a French port. No 
reader of Morison’s pages can doubt 
that he has told the story with general 
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accuracy, making plain the vital part 
played by the Times. But according to 
Lord Beaverbrook, he did not make it 
plain that Dawson had used unfair 
weapons. 


V> OUR NEWSPAPER HISTORIANS HAVE 
not told the truth about the external 
pressures which have so often colored 
news and opinion. Murat Halstead re- 
marked to the Wisconsin Press Associ- 
ation in 1889 that he saw no objection 
if readers should “find out that the ad- 
vertis¢r occasionally dictates the edito- 
rials.” “No objection at all to that,” re- 
joined E. L. Godkin; “the objection is 
when they don’t find it out.” Direct ad- 
vertiser-dictation has largely disap- 
peared; but the treatment of news is 
still prostituted, all over the map, to the 
acquisition of larger and more vulgar 
bodies of readers, so that circulation 
managers may go to advertisers and 
boast of the clientele which their paper 
reaches. Historians have failed to em- 
phasize properly the stupid conserva- 
tism of most of the press, its blind 
attachment to the status quo, and espe- 
cially the economic status quo. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1938 remarked on 
this reactionary hostility to change, say- 
ing of the papers using the Associated 
Press or United Press services that he 
estimated “85 percent of them have 
been inculcating fear in this country 
during the past year.” He was quite 
right; the newspapers, themselves busi- 
ness enterprises, have repeatedly been 
too responsive to business in opposition 
to needed change. 


Press historians rightly make much 
of Paul Y. Anderson’s part in remorse- 
lessly following the oil scandals under 
Harding to the doors of the Republi- 
can National Committee, but they say 
little of the general inertia and compla- 
cency of newspapers in Harding’s day. 
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They say even less about the callous in- 
difference of most metropolitan news- 
papers to depressed economic groups, 
such as the farmers, miners and textile 
workers, during the boom of the 1920s. 
Mr. Dyar in News for an Empire 
quotes the statement which President 
Truman made in Spokane in 1948 
about the Spokesman-Review: “This 
paper and the Chicago Tribune are the 
worst in the United States.” But he does 
not explain the sins of omission and 
commission which led to this outburst. 


Long ago Dr. Johnson spoke of the 
debasing effects of great conflicts upon 
press ethics: “In wartime a people only 
want to hear two things—good of 
themselves, and evil of the enemy. And 
I know not what is more to be feared 
after a war, streets full of soldiers who 
have learned to rob, or garrets full of 
scribblers who have learned to lie.” But 
we still lack a full exposé of the effects 
of the First and Second World Wars on 
the hysterical and irresponsible parts of 
the American press. 


We have numerous accounts of the 
more blatant indecencies of yellow 
journalism, with special attention to 
such episodes as the Spanish War. As 
Matthew Arnold said long ago, sensa- 
tional papers offer “the best means to 
efface and kill in a whole nation the 
discipline of respect, the feeling for 
what is elevated.” The blatant indecen- 
cies, however, often do less harm than 
those of a subtle, insidious kind. A re- 
cent book by Judge Irwin D. Davidson 
and Richard Gehman, entitled The Jury 
Is Still Out, explores at length the mur- 
der of a crippled New York boy, 
Michael Farmer, by a street gang. Not 
the least important part of the book 
analyzes the contribution to social dis- 
order steadily made by the gutter press. 
Honest depiction of the immense but 
hidden harm long done by sensational 
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journalism is much needed in every sec- 
tion of the country. The extent to 
which lurid reporting under slanted 
headlines has interfered with the ad- 
ministration of justice in the courts of- 
fers another problem which the histo- 
rian could profitably explore. 


Much could also be said of various 
requirements, as yet badly met, in the 
history of newspapers as business insti- 
tutions, for their financial record bears 
on their stability and their independence. 
Most newspaper histories negiect even a 
partial account of circulation revenue, 
advertising revenue, profits and losses, 
because records are wanting, or secrecy 
is desired, or such matters seem dull. It 
is curious, for example, that after 
Ochs’s original purchase, the financial 
history of the New York Times is al- 
most entirely omitted from Meyer 
Berger’s otherwise complete narrative. 
When I wrote the history of the Eve- 
ning Post 1 found no financial records 
anterior to 1900, and few later; the 
Villard family had some, which were 
not open to me. 


Far more important than this, how- 
ever, is a proper treatment of the pub- 
lic service function of newspapers. It is 
of the first importance, now that so 
many cities have but one newspaper, 
that historians study the question 
whether a correlation can be traced be- 
tween a good newspaper and a well- 
governed community, a bad paper and 
a badly managed community. Was the _ 
Boston of James Curley what it was 
partly because Boston newspapers (the 
Monitor excluded) were so wretched? 
Was Louisville a specially healthy city 
because of the public spirit of the 
Courier-Journal? Mayors come and go, 
but a newspaper is a continuing insti- 
tution. 

No subject is of more importance 
than this to the political scientist, the 
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sociologist, the general historian—and 
the aspiring young newspaperman. The 
best young men and women enter the 
profession because they hope to make 
not only better newspapers, but better 
towns and cities. Many evidences point 
to the fact disclosed by Columbia Uni- 
versity’s examination of the young peo- 
ple who attend its Scholastic Press Con- 
vention each year. They state that they 
know that journalism seems less attrac- 
tive than law, medicine, engineering, 
science or even university teaching; as a 
profession it is low in pay, low in amen- 
ities, low in social prestige. But they 
believe they can play a more direct and 
fruitful part in community improve- 
ment through newspaper work than 
through any other calling. Their first 
task, of course, is to improve the news- 
papers, and it is discouraging to see 
how little our fast-multiplying schools 
of journalism have thus far done for 
such betterment. The theory of Dean 
Luxon of North Carolina that 50 years 
is too short a time to measure their ef- 
fect is rather cold comfort. But ambi- 
tious young entrants have their eyes 
fixed on the greater goal of service to 
town, or city, or state; and every his- 
tory which can tell a story of such ser- 
vice will give them inspiration. 


VW) WHAT, THEN, ARE THE PRINCIPAL 
requirements to be satisfied if we are to 
have the adequate histories of journal- 
istic effort that we now lack? They are 
implied in what I have already said, 
and may be summarized under a few 
headings. 


First, it is of cardinal importance 
that the newspaper have a history worth 
honest research and honest writing. 
That, alas, can not be said of most 
dailies in the United States. Mere size 
and power are not proper criteria. We 
can say of a number of prominent dai- 
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lies that they should not have histories 
because a really veracious record would 
be impossible, and even a counterfeit 
record would be repellent or painful. 
But every good jcurnal is worth a his- 
tory, which will benefit the paper, the 
community and the nation. 


Second, every mewspaper which 
deems its record worthy of commemo- 
ration should keep an archive. This 
means that some member of its staff 
should learn the rudiments of archival 
method; that an elementary office diary 
should be kept; that editors and report- 
ers should be encouraged to make 
memoranda, save significant in-letters, 
and keep carbons of important out-let- 
ters; and that in general, some record 
be made both of the methods of news- 
gathering, and of the untold truth be- 
hind the news. The problem of room 
for an archive can sometimes be solved 
by the cooperation of the nearest his- 
torical society or library. 


In the third place, the choice of a 
writer should not be left to chance or 
impulse. It will of course depend on 
circumstances. A history written as pro- 
motion is better than no history at all, 
but the promotional motive should be 
secondary. A writer selected within the 
office, and particularly in the news- 
room, will be more expert than an out- 
sider; an outsider will be more objec- 
tive. Any writer should make the full- 
est use of oral reminiscences. The ad- 
vice of a good college or university de- 
partment of history can be obtained 
more readily than most newspapermen 
suppose, and will be more valuable than 
they generally believe. University teach- 
ers write badly, but they have a sense 
of organization, and they will see as- 
pects of the subject that newspapermen 
may miss. 


(Continued on page 519) 














Newsgathering and the Right 
To Travel Abroad 


BY WILLIAM W. ALFELD 


The State Department’s continued restrictions on travel to Com- 
munist China by newsmen raise serious questions related to free- 
dom of information and of the press. The author, a graduate 
student and part-time instructor at the University of Illinois, sees 
little hope for relaxation in the present international climate. 





Wf IN OCTOBER 1949, ALL FOREIGN 
newsmen whose governments had not 
established diplomatic relations with the 
Chinese Communist government were 
ordered out of Red China by the Pei- 
ping regime. A decade later, U.S. news- 
men were still being barred from ob- 
serving developments in one of the piv- 
otal areas in the world power struggle. 


The Red Chinese action, however, 
has not been solely to blame for the 
American public’s dependence upon 
foreign news services for information 
about this critical area. While the Com- 
munist-erected bamboo curtain was rep- 
rehensible to journalists, it was at least 
understandable as part of a totalitarian 
system. Other nations, exercising their 
sovereign powers, had in the past im- 
posed comparable restrictions. What 
_ caused especial concern was the subse- 
quent action of the U.S. government 
which made the ban on covering Red 
China doubly effective and raised seri- 
ous questions related to freedom of in- 
formation and freedom of the press. 


On May 1, 1952, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State announced in a press re- 
lease that U.S. passports no longer were 
valid for travel in iron curtain coun- 
tries, including Red China, unless the 


department specifically endorsed them 
for such travel. This policy decision, 
likewise, had precedents in U.S. history. 
But the persistence of the travel ban to 
Red China, particularly as applied to 
newsmen, has marked this policy as un- 
precedented. 

After 1952, travel restrictions to oth- 
er areas were imposed and removed, yet 
the proscription against U.S. citizens 
entering the Chinese mainland was con- 
tinued, even when the Chinese indicated 
a willingness to permit the entry of 
American newsmen. In the spring of 
1957, the department reported it had 
validated only one passport for Red 
China in the first five years of the ban, 
that of an assistant to the U.N. secre- 
tary-general.? The State Department has 
shown some indication of relaxing its 
stringent policy during the last two 
years, but it has never denied its power 
to enforce such a ban. 

The first overt challenge to the gov- 
ernment’s policy came in 1956. On De- 
cember 26, the State Department an- 


1U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
The Right to Travel, Hearings, 85th Congress, Ist 
Session, as extended (Washington: GPO, 1958), 
p- 247. 


2 Ibid., p. 194. 
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nounced that three American newsmen 
had gone to Communist China in defi- 
ance of its express order not to do so. 
The press release stated the passports of 
the three men, William Worthy of the 
Baltimore Afro-American and Phillip 
Harrington and Edmund Stevens of 
Look magazine, were now valid only 
for returning to the United States. The 
department reported it was investigating 
the possibility of criminal proceedings 
against the men.* 

The repercussions of this seemingly 
minor incident are still being felt, and 
the questions raised are still unan- 
swered. Does every American citizen, 
including newsmen, have a right to 
travel? Does the federal government 
have the power to restrict such right, 
even if it should exist? 

The incident is related directly to the 
right to travel of American citizens and 
to the broader question of freedom of 
the press as reflected in the right of ac- 
cess to information by the press and by 
the public. The right to travel is linked 
to the power of the government to limit 
such rights through the constitutional 
power vested in the executive branch to 
conduct foreign affairs. 


¥@ THIS CONFLICT OF INTERESTS MUST 
be viewed as part of the continuing 
struggle for the rights of the individual 
against the power of the government to 
restrict in the interests of common se- 
curity. The entire question must be 
viewed in turn as being fought out in 
the arena of 20th century international 
politics. The exigencies of the cold war 
have made restraints seem necessary to 
the U.S. government, and as long as the 
present situation exists, the problem will 
not be conclusively resolved. 


Historically, U.S. passports have 


* U.S. State Department Bulletin, Dec. 28, 1956, 
p- 54. 
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served three functions: as a travel doc- 
ument to identify the bearer, his origin, 
and his nationality; as evidence of 
American citizenship to U.S. officials 
abroad; and as a request to the foreign 
government to give the bearer those 
rights and privileges any foreign visitor 
might expect. Until World War I, pass- 
ports were not required to leave the 
country. The State Department advised 
all travelers to obtain a passport, but its 
issuance was primarily a service per- 
formed by the government for the con- 
venience of its citizens. 

Former Secretary of State Dean Ach- 
eson has described the passport as a 
fairly rare document before World War 
I. “One could, if one wished,” he said, 
“come to the State Department and ob- 
tain a passport if the Government felt 
one was entitled to this official identifi- 
cation. But most people did not do that. 
It was not required and they traveled 
perfectly freely and went where they 
wished to. . . .”* 

The turmoil of World War I and its 
aftermath ended this happy state. In 
1918, Congress gave the President the 
war-time power to restrict entry into 
and departure from the United States 
by proclamation. Such a proclamation 
was forthcoming, and it remained in 
force until 1921, when the country re- 
turned to normalcy.® 

But the rest of the world had 
changed. Economic, social, and political 
changes had made a return to the era of 
good feeling seemingly impossible. 
Most countries erected barriers to the 
free movement of peoples. No real re- 
strictions on American citizens leaving 
the United States were imposed by 
Washington in the 1920’s. But what 
good did it do to be able to leave the 
country unless a traveler could enter 
another? 


*U.S. Senate, Right to Travel, Hearings, p. 250. 
5 Ibid., p. 161. 
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Even the United States government, 
as international tension increased in the 
1930’s, found it necessary to restrict 
travel to crisis-ridden areas. The en- 
trance of the United States into World 
War II in 1941 resulted in a re-activa- 
tion of the restrictive measures of 1918, 
and in effect, these have been continued 
until the present. Thus, a fourth func- 
tion, that of travel control, had been 
added to the traditional purposes of 
American passports. 


since 1856, THE AUTHORITY TO IS- 
sue American passports has been vested 
exclusively in the Secretary of State. 
This great discretionary power, largely 
undefined, has been jealously guarded 
by the Department of State. The basis 
for the power has been claimed by the 
department to lie in the constitutional 
power of the President to regulate for- 
eign relations. Testifying at a Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing in 
1958, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy said: 


United States passports have tradi- 
tionally been issued by the Secretary of 
State, essentially because the passport is 
addressed to foreign officials and is, 
therefore, a part of the conduct of the 
Official relations of the United States 
with a foreign government.® 


This discretion, seldom challenged, 
survived without serious contest for al- 
most a century. Before World War II 
refusal to grant passports to individuals 
was made on the basis of a number of 
general categories. Among them were 
such categories as persons likely to be- 
come public charges, mentally un- 
sound persons, fugitives from justice, 
and persons under court restraint. To 


*U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Passport Legislation, Hearings, 85th 
Congress, 2d Session (Washington: GPO, 1958), 
p- 25. 
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these categories, for reasons of security 
in the cold war years, were added Com- 
munists, Communist sympathizers and 
fellow travelers.” 

Refusals to persons claimed by the 
State Department to fall into the latter 
categories mounted. But the challenges 
to the department’s power and criti- 
cisms of its exercise also mounted. A 
number of unsuccessful passport-seek- 
ers turned to the courts for relief. A 
series of cases was tried in the lower 
courts, culminating in the Kent and 
Dayton cases, which were decided by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in June 1958. 

On June 16, by a 5-4 decision, the 
high court reversed the rulings of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, which had up- 
held the State Department’s refusals of 
passports to Rockwell Kent and Dr. 
Walter Briehl. The majority opinion, 
written by Justice William O. Douglas, 
held that Congress had not authorized 
the secretary of state to withhold pass- 
ports because of beliefs and associa- 
tions. Barring such explicit authority, 
Douglas wrote, the secretary could not 
employ such a standard to restrict the 
citizen’s right of free movement, a right 
acknowledged by the court to be “an 
important aspect of the citizen’s ‘liber- 
ty.”” The court did not reach the con- 
stitutional question of Congress’s power 
to legislate such restrictions.® 


The Dayton case, also reported the 
same day, was decided on much the 
same basis in favor of the appellant. 
Weldon Bruce Dayton had been denied 
a passport on confidential information 
received by the State Department. The 
court held that a passport could not be 
refused to a U.S. citizen on the grounds 
that it was believed he was going 


™U.S. Senate, Right to Travel, Hearings, pp. 
263-267. 


*Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. Supreme Court, 
1958). 
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abroad to engage in activities advancing 
the Communist movement.® 


@ THE COURT’S DECISIONS PRODUCED 
an immediate reaction by the adminis- 
tration. The State Department, finding 
it had no basis for denying passports to 
alleged Communist sympathizers, was 
forced to issue passports to a number of 
persons to whom it had denied them on 
that basis. Within a month after the de- 
cisions, the department reported that 
60-odd applicants of this type had been 
issued passports.'° On July 7, President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to 
Congress, urging the adoption of pass- 
port legislation which would correct the 
oversight found by the Supreme Court 
in existing laws. He said, “It is essential 
that the Government today have power 
to deny passports where their posses- 
sion would seriously impair the conduct 
of the foreign relations of the United 
States or would be inimical to the se- 
curity of the United States.’’" 
Anticipating an attack on another as- 
pect of the secretary of state’s tradi- 
tional discretionary power, that of for- 
bidding travel to specific geographic 
areas, the President also urged that clear 
statutory authority be given the secre- 
tary enabling him to prevent travel to 
certain areas. In this category would be 
those areas where there is no means of 
protecting American citizens and where 
the presence of Americans would con- 
flict with U.S. foreign policy objectives. 
Despite this urgent message and de- 
spite extended congressional hearings 
on various passport legislative propos- 


* Dayton v. Dulles, 357 (U.S. Supreme Court, 
1958). 

U.S. Senate, Passport Legislation, Hearings, 
p- 21. 

“U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Denial of Passports to Persons Knowingly 
Engaged in Activities to Further International 
Communist Movement, Hear 85th 
2nd Session. (Washington: GPO, 1958), p. 107. 
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als, Congress has not adopted any new 
laws implementing the president’s re- 
quest. If such restrictions are made 
legal, they are almost certain to be 
challenged. The Supreme Court made it 
clear in the Kent case that if and when 
such legislation is adopted, constitution- 
al questions will be raised. However, 
until Congress acts it would seem clear 
that all citizens, including Communists, 
have a right to travel outside the United 
States. Thus individual journalists can- 
not be denied passports because of their 
beliefs. 

The establishment of a constitutional 
right of the individual to travel does not 
preclude the State Department’s power 
to restrict travel of all citizens, includ- 
ing newsmen, in specific geographic 
areas. This aspect of the question is the 
one most directly related to the issues 
of freedom of information and the 
newsman’s right of access to news 
sources. And it is this aspect which the 
State Department’s invalidating of 
American passports for travel in Com- 
munist China has raised. 

Until the Worthy case, the power of 
the secretary of state to impose area re- 
strictions had never been directly chal- 
lenged or tested in the courts. Such 
authority is claimed to be derived spe- 
cifically from the Passport Act of 1926 
and Executive Order 7856, issued by 
President Roosevelt in 19381? The ulti- 
mate source, of course, is constitutional 
power over foreign affairs granted to 
the President and to Congress. 


@ IN TIME OF WAR THE POWER TO RE- 
strict travel has been regarded as abso- 
lute. Yet the government has, as a mat- 
ter of policy, usually given preferential 
treatment to newsmen in war time, and 


“@ Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Freedom to Travel (New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1958), p. 100. 
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correspondents have been granted privi- 
leges not enjoyed by other civilians. 
The State Department insists, however, 
newsmen have no legal right to such 
special treatment; it is a privilege sub- 
ject to withdrawal at the government’s 
discretion. 

The State Department claims an 
equal right to impose area travel re- 
strictions in peace time. The most fre- 
quently cited reason has been the dan- 
ger of travel and the government’s 
inability to offer normal diplomatic pro- 
tection. A second reason for refusing 
Americans to travel in certain areas has 
been non-recognition of the regimes in 
control of those areas. 

In the past, however, even when 
travel to some areas was dangerous and 
area restrictions were imposed, the 
State Department has consistently ex- 
empted newsmen from such restric- 
tions. For example, during the 1935 
Ethiopian crisis, the Spanish Civil War 
and the Sino-Japanese War, newsmen 
were permitted to travel to these war 
areas when such travel was forbidden to 
citizens in general.** Nor has the State 
Department shown a consistent policy 
toward restricting travel to countries 
controlled by non-recognized govern- 
ments. From 1923 to 1933, when the 
United States did not recognize the 
Soviet government, passports were is- 
sued for travel to the Soviet Union."* 

The unsettled political conditions and 
the diplomatic conflicts of the cold war 
have produced temporary travel bans 
since 1946. Most of these restrictions 
have been to the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, particularly those not recog- 
nized by the United States. In 1958, 
such bans were in force for Albania, 
Bulgaria and Communist-held parts of 


4% ]II Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 
pp. 531-532. 
44N.Y.C. Bar, Freedom to Travel, p. 57. 
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China, Korea and Vietnam. Travel re- 
strictions on the basis of dangerous con- 
ditions have also been made. For exam- 
ple, during the Suez crisis in the fall of 
1956, the Middle East was such an 
area.15 


The restrictions on travel to Red 
China have provoked the most contro- 
versy. After the expulsion of American 
newsmen from the mainland in 1949, 
the State Department took no action 
until May 1952, when it listed China as 
off-bounds for Americans. This move 
was then not especially significant since 
the Peiping regime was not issuing 
visas to Americans. In 1954, however, 
the Chinese authorities approached in- 
dividual newspapers and invited them 
to send reporters to China. The State 
Department then advised the papers 
that no passports would be issued for 
Communist China. 

In August 1956, the Communist gov- 
ernment announced it was willing to 
admit 22 American reporters, whose 
applications had long been on file. The 
State Department re-stated its position. 
After reviewing its policy with respect 
to non-issuance of passports valid for 
Red China, the department announced 
it would continue that policy. Spokes- 
men for the department said such travel 
was not in the best interests of the 
United States.'* 


Following this statement, Worthy, 
Harrington and Stevens visited Red 
China. The State Department then re- 
treated from its position of absolutely 
no travel to China. In August 1957, the 
department announced it would permit 
24 news organizations to send one cor- 
respondent each to Communist China 
for a seven-month trial period. It later 
raised this number to 30. The passports 


% U.S. Senate, Right to Travel, pp. 191-192. 
16 Ibid., p. 193. 
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have been renewed twice since they 
were originally issued. But since the 
U.S. government refused to grant simi- 
lar visas to Red Chinese correspondents 
to come to the United States, the Chi- 
nese withdrew this offer.‘7 Only one of 
this group was permitted to enter the 
country, John Louis Strohm of N.E.A., 
who visited there in September 1958.** 


(4 THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAS NEVER 
retreated in the Worthy case. The issue 
was joined shortly after Worthy re- 
turned from his eventful trip when his 
passport expired. The reporter applied 
for a renewal on February 25, 1957. 
The Passport Office, denying him the 
passport, said that it was tentatively re- 
fusing him because to grant one would 
be prejudicial to the interest of the 
United States. It also said that his pre- 
vious journey was contrary to known 
and existing U.S. foreign policy. Fur- 
thermore, the office stated it believed 
Worthy would not abide by any geo- 
graphical restrictions placed on his new 
passport. If Worthy would agree to 
abide by any such restrictions, the office 
said there would be no question about 
issuing a passport. 

Worthy said he would not be bound 
by any area restrictions and would not 
hesitate to violate one placed on his 
passport. Assisted by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Worthy appealed 
to the Board of Passport Appeals, 
which also refused to renew his pass- 
port. Subsequently, on March 28, 1958, 
Secretary of State Dulles upheld the 
Board’s refusal. Taking full responsibil- 
ity for restrictions entered on passports, 
Dulles said that “unrestricted travel by 
American citizens to such designated 
areas would seriously prejudice the or- 


17 New York Times, Oct. 18, 1958, p. 6. 
1% New York Times, Oct. 2, 1958, p. 2. 
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derly conduct of United States foreign 
affairs.” 1° 

Dulles’ rejection of the correspond- 
ent’s appeal, the last step called for 
under existing State Department proce- 
dure, opened the way to take the case 
into the courts, which the ACLU and 
Worthy did. On April 10, 1958, a suit 
was filed by Worthy against Dulles in 
the U.S. District Court of the District 
of Columbia. The case was labeled a 
test case by the Union. On October 2, 
District Judge Edward Curran upheld 
the State Department’s refusal to give 
Worthy a passport. The judge, in issu- 
ing a summary judgment in favor of the 
secretary of state, in effect summarized 
the traditional governmental position in 
this matter: 


The conduct and exercise of foreign 
relations of the United States resides in 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Within the reasonable and proper 
exercise of foreign relations, the Presi- 
dent of the United States may properly 
restrict the travel of certain citizens to 
certain designated geographical areas of 
the world when necessitated by foreign 
policy considerations.?° 


Worthy appealed the decision of 
the lower court in the Court of Appeals 
in Washington on March 20, 1959. 
William Kunstler, his lawyer, asked the 
court to hold unconstitutional the State 
Department’s ban on travel to Red 
China. The basis of his argument was 
that the right to travel was guaranteed 
by the Constitution and could not be 
abridged by the government unless it 
showed that the gravest danger existed. 
He contended that the only justification 
for such action was “actual armed hos- 
tilities.” Arguing the government's case, 
F. Kirk Maddrix held that the courts 
had not attempted to interfere in the 


New York Times, March 28, 1958, p. 4. 
* U.S. Senate, Right to Travel, p. 520. 
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past with determinations based on for- 
eign policy considerations and should 
not do so now.”* 

The court agreed with the govern- 
ment’s attorney, and on June 9, 1959, 
the 3-judge panel unanimously upheld 
the State Department's right to prohibit 
travel by Americans in Red China. The 
decision was given by Judge E. Barrett 
Prettyman. Distinguishing the Worthy 
case from the Kent and Dayton cases, 
Prettyman held that the travel ban was 
not based on beliefs, associations or 
personal characteristics. Rather it was 
based on a general non-discriminatory 
policy of forbidding travel to China and 
some other Communist-controlled areas. 
Such a policy, he held, was in the realm 
of foreign policy which was beyond ju- 
dicial inquiry. Worthy’s petition ask- 
ing the Supreme Court to review his 
case was filed in Washington on Sep- 
tember 30.*% 


Y@ THIS REVIEW OF THE AREA RESTRIC- 
tion policies, using the Worthy case as 
an example, has attempted to show that 
such policies have traditionally been 
followed and that the stringency of their 
enforcement has depended upon the 
government’s view of the seriousness of 
threats to its security. Such has always 
been the case in time of war. The con- 
tinued crisis of the cold war, however, 
has injected a new element of concern 
into U.S. policy-making, one which 
must be considered in any attempt to 
solve the problem. There seem to be 
three alternative solutions to the present 
stalemate,-in addition to maintaining 
the status quo. An examination of each 
of them,.-however, seems to offer little 
hope for any drastic revision in the tra- 
ditional policy. 


21 New York Times, March 21, 1959, p. 3. 
= New York Times, June 10, 1959, p. 4. 
73 New York Times, Oct. 1, 1959, p. 15. 
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First, the State Department may vol- 
untarily relax its ban on travel to Red 
China by American newsmen as a con- 
cession to critics of its policy. (Should 
the United States reverse its 10-year- 
old policy and recognize Red China, the 
removal of the bans would be auto- 
matic.) Even if this should happen, 
there is little doubt that the State De- 
partment will never concede that news- 
men have any inherent right to receive 
any special privilege. The problem 
would still not be resolved to the satis- 
faction of those who would like to see 
newsmen’s right to travel abroad ele- 
vated to a position along with that of 
freedom of the press. 


A second alternative solution may 
come from the courts. If the Supreme 
Court hears the Worthy case, it might 
decide the issue on purely procedural 
grounds as it did in the Kent case. If it 
should take up the constitutional ques- 
tion, it seems highly doubtful that the 
court would find the secretary of state’s 
actions to be unconstitutional. As sug- 
gested in the Court of Appeals decision 
in the Worthy case, the courts have 
rarely seen fit to interfere with the exer- 
cise of executive power in the field of 
international relations. The possibility 
of a reversal is not likely. 


The third alternative solution lies 
with Congress, where a real fight was 
waged during the year since the Kent 
decision. As far as the question of area 
restrictions is concerned, there have 
been two broad approaches: that of the 
administration which seeks to affirm the 
traditional discretionary power of the 
secretary of state and that of certain 
congressmen which would liberalize ex- 
isting policies. 


The administration’s position can be 
summarized briefly as a reiteration of 
the traditional State Department posi- 
tion. The issuance of passports falls 
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within the realms of foreign affairs. 
Foreign affairs are the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the President. There- 
fore, all matters which bear upon the 
conduct of those affairs should be left 
to the department’s discretion. 

A bill embodying this position was 
introduced in July 1958 as S. 4110, 
85th Congress, 2d Session. After calling 
for the granting of discretionary powers 
to impose area restrictions, the bill pro- 
vided for some exceptions to unspeci- 
fied categories of persons. In testifying 
for the bill, a State Department spokes- 
man said newspapermen would be in- 
cluded in these groups.** 

Several bills opposing this traditional 
stand were also introduced in 1958. 
Senator William Fulbright of Arkansas 
introduced a bill (S. 2770, 85th Con- 
gress, 2d Session) which called for area 
restrictions but would exempt profes- 
sional newsgatherers.”® 

A much more liberal bill (S. 4137, 
85th Congress, 2d Session) was intro- 
duced by Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. It provided for no geo- 
graphical restrictions on passports ex- 
cept in time of war. In peace time, the 
State Department was only to inform of 
the existence of areas where diplomatic 
protection could not be provided but 
that the President “shall not forbid 
travel in these areas by persons under 
this Act.”6 


WM tHE 85TH CONGRESS FAILED TO ACT. 
What action, if any, would be taken in 
the second session of the 86th Congress 
is not certain. 


* U.S. Senate, Passport Legislation, p. 53. 
% Ibid., p. 3. 
%6 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Most journalistic organizations have 
sought a reversal on the ban on report- 
ers’ travel to Red China and some limi- 
tations on future arbitrary action by the 
State Department in the matter of geo- 
graphical restrictions. Typical of the po- 
sitions expressed by these groups was 
that stated by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The ASNE board 
of directors called for a readmission of 
reporters to Red China, even if travel is 
restricted to civilians in general. 

In its statement to the secretary of 
state, the ASNE claimed that Ameri- 
cans have a right to know about condi- 
tions in Red China through their own 
reporters. Thus the question of the right 
to travel was joined to the broader is- 
sues of freedom of information and 
freedom of the press.?* 

To predict the final outcome in this 
struggle over the right to travel is diffi- 
cult. Such issues are not easily resolved 
as those who have battled for freedom 
of information laws well know. The 
right to travel, like the people’s right to 
know, seems to lie in that no-man’s 
land between individual rights and the 
powers of government. The U.S. polit- 
ical system demands a constant search 
for the proper balance between the 
rights of the individual and the needs of 
the government to maintain its stability 
and security in the interests of all citi- 
zens. It seems reasonable to expect, 
however, that given the present climate 
in international affairs, any resolution 
immediately forthcoming will be only 
tentative, and in that resolution the in- 
terests of security and stability will 
weigh heavier than the interests of the 
individual and the press. 


77 U.S. Senate, Right to Travel, p. 22. 
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An Investigation of 
News-Seeking Behavior 


BY BRUCE H. WESTLEY AND 
LIONEL C. 


Indices of news knowledge and of attention to news content 
were developed during a research program in educational TV at 
Wisconsin. Among the subjects (sixth graders) indices were not 
significantly related to immediate learning but were related to 
retention over a six- to 10-week period. 


BARROW JR.* 





WV) MUCH OF THE LITERATURE ON THE 
process and effects of mass communica- 
tions is based on experimental evidence 
indicating that various characteristics of 
message or medium produce various 
human responses. The independent vari- 
ables are typically characteristics of the 
communication, of the message or of 
the media, or of momentary or stable 
states of the receiver. The dependent 
variables are typically gross effects of a 
cognitive nature: learning, attitude 
change, change in meaning, etc. 

The generalization of findings of this 
kind to the typical mass communication 
setting presents difficulties. Where in- 
structional films or instructional televi- 
sion are concerned, for example, the 
“captive audience” model appears to be 
entirely appropriate. But much mass 
communication behavior does not ap- 
pear to fit such a model. Newspaper 
readers, television viewers, radio listen- 
ers, moviegoers, etc., all appear to be 
making a two-step series of choices, 


*The senior author is associate professor of 
journalism and research coordinator of the Tele- 
vision Laboratory, University of Wisconsin. The 
junior author is a graduate student in mass com- 
munications and former research assistant in the 
Television Laboratory, University of Wisconsin. 
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first to attend to the medium and then 
to select from among its available con- 
tents. Audience studies thus seem to 
operate from this kind of model. They 
seek to develop generalizations about 
the selection process but rarely have 
anything to contribute to our knowl- 
edge of effects. The typical “captive 
audience” experimental study, on the 
other hand, concentrates on the prob- 
lem of effects but tends to ignore the 
selection process. 


To some extent the lines have been 
drawn in the various available theoreti- 
cal models of the communication proc- 
ess. Lasswell’s famous paradigm, which 
has guided much of the most significant 
work in the field, seems to suggest that 
the “energy in the system” derives from 
the need to communicate. On the other 
hand the Westley-MacLean model (18) 
suggests a very different view, that the 
“energy in the system” derives from the 
need of the selecting receiver to be ori- 
ented in his extended environment. 


The implication of this distinction for 
the future would seem to be that at 
least part of our attention in mass com- 
munication research should be directed 
toward understanding the process by 
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which selecting receivers choose media 
and choose content. Audience studies 
have given us some clues to the prob- 
lem of what content is chosen by 
whom, but we have made only a start. 

For example, is there some sort of 
general information-seeking attribute 
involved? Can we distinguish people 
who generally seek information over a 
wide range of subject matter and over 
media? Is there such a thing as an “in- 
formation seeker” or “orientation seek- 
er”? Is he expressing some sort of basic 
need for orientation or information? 
What is the nature of the need? How 
is it distributed? If such an independent 
attribute or motivational pattern or 
drive state exists and can be measured 
we have taken a step toward under- 
standing the process. 

There has been some widely scattered 
interest in the problem and some data 
seem to support the idea of such an at- 
tribute. For example, factor analysis of 
audience data typically show a large 
general factor in addition to various 
specific factors (3). Hyman and Sheats- 
ley on the basis of their data in the 
Cincinnati study (9) show that people 
who are informed on one subject seem 
also to be informed on others. Mac- 
Lean (10) reports that attention to one 
medium tends to predict attention to 
other media. 

An attitude-audience study recently 
reported by the senior author (16) con- 
tains a number of suggestions to the 
effect that persons who viewed educa- 
tional television, as distinct from those 
who expressed favorable attitudes to- 
ward it, were persons who were in vari- 
ous ways selective in their attention to 
other media and other activities. For 
example, ETV viewers had more maga- 
zines in the household than non-view- 
ers had, were more likely to be readers 
of non-fiction rather than fiction maga- 
zines, were more likely to be in the 
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audience for educational radio, were 
more likely to be in the audience for 
news-information-orientation programs 
on commercial TV, and were more 
likely to learn of new TV programs by 
checking published listings than by 
chance tuning. In comparison with non- 
viewers of ETV, viewers were more 
likely to be active in voluntary groups 
of all kinds, and were more likely to be 
active in public affairs and professional 
organizations than in church, fraternal 
and other more social organizations. 

It is interesting that all these charac- 
teristics predicted ETV viewing beha- 
vior better than they predicted a favor- 
able attitude toward the medium. If 
these may all be interpreted as sugges- 
tive of information-seeking of one kind 
or another, one interpretation is that 
people who seek information in one 
channel or activity tend also to seek it 
in others. But is it necessary to postu- 
late a basic motive or drive? 


Some experimental work with ani- 
mals suggests the existence of a basic 
“exploratory drive.” Harlow (7) (8), 
for example, finds evidence for an ex- 
ploratory or manipulative drive in pri- 
mates. Montgomery (11) (12) treats 
exploratory behavior in rats as a pri- 
mary drive. Tolman’s “purposive beha- 
viorism” (15) assumes a “seeking or- 
ganism.” 

Recently Cohen and various associ- 
ates (4) (5) have been working on a 
“need for cognition” measure which 
is based on somewhat similar assump- 
tions, although it emphasizes the need 
to find order and meaning in the envi- 
ronment rather than to seek sheer in- 
formation. 


Perhaps the most directly relevant 
work is that of Danielson and Stempel 
(6), who studied “news-seeking beha- 
vior” of students on two college cam- 
puses. Their basic postulate is that 
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“news seeking [is] a secondary drive in 
humans which impels them to find out 
what is going on in the world.” Since a 
secondary drive is learned, it was as- 
sumed that news-seeking behavior is a 
matter of individual difference. A meas- 
ure of news-seeking behavior was de- 
vised which correlated with a news 
knowledge test based upon the ability to 
recognize picturcs of newsworthy per- 
sons. In addition, some correlates of the 
attribute were explored. For example, 
high news-seekers appear to be more 
serious in outlook, more active in pub- 
lic affairs and more sure of their opin- 
ions. 

The present study is an effort to con- 
tinue the exploration of the news-seek- 
ing attribute. It asks, for example, do 
high news-seekers learn more from a 
controlled exposure to mass media con- 
tent? Do they remember more? Is news 
seeking merely an artifact of intelli- 
gence or is it a unique attribute? 


THE STUDY 


Following Danielson and Stempel, 
two possible indices of news-seeking be- 
havior were constructed. These indices 
were administered in connection with a 
study of the effectiveness of radio and 
television versions of a background-of- 
the-news program called “Exploring the 
News.” The procedures, major results, 
and conclusions of this study are re- 
ported elsewhere (1) (2) (17). The 
present article is concerned only with 
the relation between the news-seeking 
indices and other variables. 

Some 228 pupils in eight classrooms 
i. four Madison, Wisconsin, public 
schools took part in the experiment. 


1 The original study was a project of the Tele- 
vision Laboratory in collaboration with the Wis- 
consin School of the Air. Financial assistance of 
the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center is gratefully acknowledged. The analysis 
reported here was financed in part by a grant 
from the research committee of the Graduate 
School, University of Wisconsin. 
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Some attrition occurred but it did not 
affect the analysis.? The mean total IQ 
for the 228 pupils on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity was 111.93. 
Subjects were classified into three intel- 
ligence categories: low (below 107), 
medium (107-116), and high (above 
116). 

Four 15-minute programs providing 
background on recent news events were 
broadcast on successive Thursday morn- 
ings in January, 1958. Live television 
and taped radio versions were broadcast 
simultaneously. The two versions pre- 
sented the same actors in the same roles 
and were written by the same script 
writer. The program content was not 
identical but its equivalence was estab- 
lished empirically by content analysis. 

The indices of news-seeking behavior 
were administered prior to the experi- 
ment under conditions intended to min- 
imize their connection with the radio- 
television experiment.‘ They were: 


News Knowledge—A test of knowl- 
edge of news personalities. 


News Intake—A self-report index of 
media use. 


Immediate recall of factual informa- 
tion was measured by means of a 24- 
item multiple-choice test of information 
contained in each of the four programs. 
Delayed recall was measured six weeks 
after the last broadcast in the series by 
means of a 32-item test consisting of 
the eight items from each of the imme- 
diate recall tests which proved by item 
analysis to be the “best discriminators.” 


? Seven subjects missed the preliminary test ses- 
sion; scale score Ns therefore are 221. Further at- 
trition reduced the immediate recall N to 216 and 
the delayed recall N to 184. Chi-square tests of 
goodness-of-fit indicated that the distributions of 
the reduced Ns on the three media variables 
were not significantly different from the total dis- 
tributions (p>.50). 

* For details, see the earlier article. 

* These and all the other measures employed in 
the main study are reproduced in Appendix B of 
the Bulletin (17). 
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TABLE | 
Percentage Distribution of News Intake Scores 
MEDIUM 
News 
INTAKE* Television Radio Newspapers Magazines 
(1) Every day .......... 55.2% 27.6% 19.9% 8.6% 
eg Pee 33.5 37.6 43.0 14.1 
(3) Not very often....... 10.9 32.6 33.5 34.8 
0 eae 0.4 7.2 3.6 42.5 
N = 221 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


*Categories for news magazines were slightly different from these. They were: (1) every week, (2) 


most weeks, (3) not very often, and (4) never. 





The variables discussed in this article 
are as follows: 


Independent variables: 
1) Medium (radio versus television) 
Mediating variables: 
2) Intelligence 
3) News knowledge 
4) News intake 
Dependent variables: 
5) Immediate recall of factual infor- 
mation 
6) Delayed recall of factual infor- 
mation 
News-Seeking Indices 


Our news knowledge test asked the 
pupils to match 10 names to a list of 14 
descriptions of persons currently in the 
news. Correct identifications ranged 
from 99% for Elvis Presley and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to 21% for 
Wisconsin’s senior senator, Alexander 
Wiley. 

These data were subjected to a Gutt- 
man scale analysis after dropping one 


item.® The resulting scale yielded a co- 
efficient of reproducibility of .91 (mini- 
mum CR=.71). Subjects were then 
classified on the basis of scale scores 
into three groups: low, medium and 
high. 

To obtain our second indicator of 
news-seeking behavior, we asked our 
subjects how often they attended to 
news in each of four media—television, 
radio, daily newspapers and news mag- 
azines. The responses are summarized 
in Table 1. For example, 55% reported 
attending to news on TV every day, as 
against 28% by radio and 20% in 
newspapers. Only 9% reported that 
they read news in news magazines every 
week. 

The responses were dichotomized by 
combining categories 2-4 (quite often, 


5Two items (Elvis Presley and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower) were known by 99% of all respond- 
ents. The Presley item was dropped from the 
analysis. 


TABLE 2 


Chi-Square Values,* Probabilities and Contingency Coefficients Among 
News Intake, News Knowledge and Intelligence 








Relationships xX? p C. 
News Intake and Intelligence..............0ee00 5.25 27 15 
News Knowledge and Intelligence................ 9.79 .04 21 
News Intake and News Knowledge............... 15.91 003 .26 


*df — 4, N = 221, maximum Cc = .82. 
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TABLE 3 
Means, Cell Sizes and Significance Levels of Main 
Effects for 24-ltem Immediate-Recall Tests 











Cell F Significant* 
Variable Subgroup Means Sizes at 
ar gece pice taeda Aaya ee 01 
ee BUSTER. OF... I Se. once g 15.16 108 
i « ina d Waive SECM ie SEER oo wate ied 16.60 108 
io 0:96.00: 080 ch 008 veniensscasese 001 
NE SRN en's: 4'ce'o 00's Agia ’e Meiojesie's neti 17.66 70 
 SUPORTED © wsiccsieeeteececseee cee 15.90 69 
ge a RE es ee 14.25 77 
Noa Kmowied ge 2. 5 scsi ccecsiscccvcccccceses ns, 
entation dapnmiewesatvins osailune 16.82 78 
TI oo aii nlacpn:kgrapivig or ®- anaes. 4)taeaoen 15.86 72 
NE eee ase: S:6c6:0 + aioe: oecmarb rs aes aw ove earmee 14.79 66 
WE Sve tes he Secdsec bee teewecuct elt. n.s. 
owl tend MELT ee 16.60 73 
IEE D: 6s aehyssG0ds dt baboeiess cdncws 15.37 74 
I a ia aay ek geld oie ee 15.67 69 
TS 4th ae ei ON ome oe aor eee ee wes 15.88 216 


*Obtained from analyses of variance with appropriate correction for disproportionality as suggested 


by Snedecor (14). 





not very often, never) and a Guttman 
scale analysis was performed. The re- 
sulting scale yielded a coefficient of re- 
producibility of .93 (minimum CR = 
-75). On the basis of these scale scores, 
subjects were again ordered into three 
categories, low, medium and high. 


Interrelationships of Mediating 
Variables 


The fact that our two indices of 
news-seeking behavior yielded unidi- 
mensional scales may be taken as evi- 
dence that each measures a unitary 
trait. If the two indices do not correlate 
with each other we cannot assume that 
they are measures of the same trait. 
If they are more highly correlated 
with intelligence than they are with 
each other, we must assume that they 
are indifferent measures of intelligence, 
rather than measures of a separate and 
unitary trait other than intelligence. 

Chi Square tests were performed to 


ascertain the degree to which the medi- 
ating variables were independent of 
each other. The results are shown in 
Table 2. 

To express these relationships in 
terms of correlation, contingency coeffi- 
cients were computed. These are direct- 
ly comparable because 3 x 3 tables were 
used in all cases.* The result is a C- of 
-15 between news intake and intelli- 
gence, of .21 between news knowledge 
and intelligence and of .26 between 
news intake and news knowledge. In 
each case the maximum possible C. is 
-82.7 As the table indicates, the first of 
these is not significant, the second is 
significant at beyond the .05 level, and 
the third is significant at beyond .01. 

Although these simple indices yield 
rather low intercorrelations, the fact 
that they are more closely correlated 

* See Siegel (13), p. 201. 


™Maximum Cc where rows = columns (k) is 
the square root of (k-1)/k. 
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with each other than with intelligence 
suggests they may indeed be measures 
of the same thing and not merely arti- 
facts of intelligence. 


RESULTS 
Immediate Recall 


When analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the data neither of our in- 
dices of news-seeking behavior pro- 
duced significant relationships with im- 
mediate recall of factual information 
from the programs. The other two 
main variables—medium and _intelli- 
gence—did produce significant differ- 
ences. None of the interaction terms 
was significant. The means, cell sizes 
and significance levels for the main ef- 
fects are shown in Table 3.8 


Delayed Recall 


Analysis of variance based on the 
delayed-recall data revealed that (as 
previously reported) the intelligence 
variable was still significant, but the 
radio-versus-TV variable was not. How- 
ever, both indices of news-seeking be- 
havior produced significant differences 
in delayed recall. Again none of the in- 
teraction terms reached significance. 
These data are shown in Table 4. 


DISCUSSION 


These data lend support to the exist- 
ence of an attribute Danielson and 
Stempel have termed “news seeking.” 
Further, these data provide evidence 
that this attribute is more or less inde- 
pendent of intelligence and capable of 
predicting certain kinds of communica- 


* Subjects were assigned to radio and TV 
groups on a probability basis after a stratification 
on verbal and nonverbal intelligence subscores on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. When 
the test was later readministered, total scores 
were used as a basis for the classification of sub- 
jects into high, medium and low intelligence 
groups. These facts explain why Ns in the intelli- 
gence classes vary considerably. Because cell sizes 
varied, Snedecor’s correction for disproportional- 
ity was used. Consult Snedecor (14), pp. 385-91. 
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tion-reception behavior. They do not 
shed light on the question whether the 
attribute may be thought of as a basic 
drive, a secondary drive, a motive, or 
whatever. And, although very simple 
measures seem to have worked fairly 
well in this case, the measurement prob- 
lem has by no means been solved. A 
more reliable measure is needed, to- 
gether with further demonstrations of 
validity. 

The question of “construct validity” 
also remains open. We have found that 
this attribute—whatever it is—does not 
predict immediate learning from a “cap- 
tive-audience” communication situation 
but does predict retention. We can only 
speculate about why this should be the 
case, even if we are right in thinking of 
the attribute as something in the nature 
of a persisting tendency to seek infor- 
mation or orientation. 


One fairly obvious explanation might 
be that for our information seekers (1) 
the programs aroused interest in the va- 
rious areas covered and (2) had the 
desired effect of making the issues and 
events described more salient, with the 
result that (3) more attention was paid 
to related issues and events in subse- 
quent weeks and (4) this process tend- 
ed to reinforce the original learnings 
with the. result that relatively more fac- 
tual information was retained. 


Another explanation would suggest 
that the first two steps above lead to 
“rehearsal” or “reminiscence,” with the 
result that relatively more content is re- 
tained. At any rate we should not be 
surprised that the initial learning is not 
greater when we remember that we re- 
gard news-seeking phenomena as im- 
portant in the relatively free choice 
situation characteristic of most mass 
media reception and relatively less im- 
portant in the “captive audience” con- 
ditions that obtained here. 
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TABLE 4 
Means, Cell Sizes and Significance Levels of Main 
Effects for 32-ltem Delayed-Recall Test 
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Cell F Significant* 
Variable Subgroup Means Sizes at 
ne CEES. AEG EE Te BO) POPE n.s. 
SD isc Wininsdld « axial sicaniags sma maaan 19.40 91 
5 SS SU re A fe arg en 19.95 93 
POD weer ewewexpeesonesscccvarces .001 
ee le ieee, neces BOC ee 21.91 64 
5 ak IR en ES 19.85 60 
OE CUNY WO ain s 5a oom < vc ga eas 600 e'soee 17.12 60 
ee ee Cee 001 
ET SES cle chetieetse Vinacly Swine * +09 oe ee 21.49 68 
ED incase «the PU arenes sie 0008S oes 19.27 64 
ISD foc Uae cis to OO ERIM s 0-0-0 0 RU 17.81 52 
eR iaihs ach werna WSS cdweces sock eed 01 
PCE cccccessapsonecitetedec obese 21.23 60 
So clas sate indie. 6-0 19.13 61 
Sa ihe ints Rpargals sth arilh« heck 6.s:< s+ sapres 18.71 63 
pe egy ee Pe RP pe 19.67 184 


*Obtained from analyses of variance with appropriate correction for disproportionality as suggested 


by Snedecor (14). 





We can only speculate about the re- 
lations between these findings and oth- 
ers from the same study previously 
reported. Basically they are that our 
subjects learned more information initi- 
ally from television than from radio, 
but the difference washed out six to ten 
weeks later; our more intelligent sub- 
jects learned more than those less intel- 
ligent, and they retained more, six to 
ten weeks later. 

There are no big surprises in the 
other results. While television’s superi- 
ority as a teacher may have surprised 
some, we are accustomed to seeing such 
differences wash out over time. Intelli- 
gence differences behaved exactly as 
expected. 

It seems to us that there may be no 
paradoxes here at all. The media differ- 
ence could be a matter of the initial at- 


tractiveness or valence of the subject 
matter: regardless. of enduring interests, 
the television production simply did a 
better job in gaining and holding atten- 
tion, thus leading to higher initial learn- 
ing but no greater retention. Intelligence 
is purely a matter of superior learning 
ability and hence, regardless of the at- 
tention value of the message, is related 
both to what was learned immediately 
and how much was retained. 

If it exists, a news-seeking attribute 
should contribute, perhaps modestly, to 
both ability and attention. But it should 
contribute something more. If we may 
think of it as a persistent tendency to 
place a positive value on information 
that is potentially relevant to the indi- 
vidual’s orientation to his surroundings, 
we should expect such a tendency to be 
more effective when choices are avail- 
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able than when choices are limited, as 
they were in this captive-audience set- 
ting. Thus even though they didn’t learn 
more information initially, perhaps our 
information-seekers learned more about 
the relevance of the information for 
them. That being the case, it wouldn’t 
matter which of the processes suggested 
above, reinforcement or reminiscence, 
produced the increment in retention— 
we could expect either or both to con- 
tribute to such an effect. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study presents a rationale for 
the existence of an attribute called 
“news secking.” Two short indices were 
devised on the model of Danielson and 
Stempel, one measuring knowledge of 
news personalities, the other measuring 
reported attention to information con- 
tent of the mass media. 


The measures were administered to 
221 public-school sixth graders. Gutt- 
man scale analysis suggested that each 
was measuring a single underlying at- 
tribute. The two measures were more 
highly correlated with each other than 
with intelligence. 


Scores on the two indices were then 
related by analysis of variance to the 
amount of factual information learned 
from a series of four news-background 
programs broadcast simultaneously on 
radio and television. Neither index was 
significantly related to immediate learn- 
ing. Both were related at a highly sig- 
nificant level to retention six to ten 
weeks later. 


The result is discussed in relation to 
previous findings from the same study: 
that the television version was signifi- 
cantly superior in predicting immediate 
learning but not significantly superior in 
predicting delayed recall, and that intel- 
ligence was significantly related to both 
immediate and delayed recall. 
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Anti-Intellectualism in Press 
Comment: 1828 and 1952 


BY GEORGE S. HAGE* 


A comparison of newspaper content in the Eisenhower-vs.- 
Stevenson and Jackson-vs.-Adams campaigns suggests that anti- 
intellectualism was at least as pronounced in the earlier election 
period as during the more recent contest. The author also dis- 
cusses attention to other “personality” issues in the two elections. 





(@ THE CURRENT INCLINATION OF AMER- 
icans to reproach themselves for anti- 
intellectualism—an inclination perhaps 
fostered by Russian technological suc- 
cesses—is a reminder of the persistence 
of anti-intellectualism in American cul- 
tural history. It was no sudden, new 
prejudice of the post-war period that 
became a factor in the rejection of 
Adlai Stevenson in the campaign of 
1952. It was an attitude that had been 
prevalent in American society for a 
long time, as historians Merle Curti and 
Richard Hofstadter have made clear." 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
the attitude has manifested itself as 
strikingly in other periods of the na- 
tion’s history as it did in 1952. 

The attitude is made up of a cluster 
of prejudices. It belittles theory and re- 
quires of knowledge and of intelligence 
a practical application. It is impatient 


*Dr. Hage is an associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota. His article is 
based on his doctoral dissertation in American 
Studies, University of Minnesota: Anti-Intellectual- 
ism in Newspaper C. t in the Elections of 
1828 and 1952 (Ann Arbor: University Micro- 
films, 1958). 


1 Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” 
American Historical Review, 60:259-82 (January 
1956); and Richard Hofstadter, “Democracy and 
Anti-Intellectualism in America,” Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review, 59:281-95 (August 1953). 





with the ideal and asks instead what is 
the empirical evidence. It suspects the 
expert and relies on the folk. It debases 
contemplation and glorifies action. It re- 
gards “culture” as something best left to 
the women while the male competes in 
the arena of practical affairs. It dero- 
gates reason and exalts emotion, instinct 
and intuition. It is suspicious of inde- 
pendent thinking and is mentally com- 
fortable only with well-worn counters. 

This attitude was not originated by 
Americans. But the peculiar circum- 
stances of the development of the Unit- 
ed States, as Curti has shown, were to 
provide especially fertile ground for the 
flourishing of the attitude. The re- 
sources of a continent to be settled and 
developed, the emergence of the busi- 
nessman as a dominant figure in the 
culture, the democratic stress on equali- 
tarianism—all are factors which have 
contributed to the attitude’s continued 
prevalence. 

One device to show the continuity of 
anti-intellectualism and to compare, 
within limits, its varying strengths, is 
content analysis of newspapers in peri- 
ods when an intellectual has been a 
contender for popular attention. The 
presidential election of 1952 immedi- 
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TABLE | 
Frequency of Content Relating to Issues in Newspapers of 1828 and 1952 
Items Devoted Items 
Year Number of Items Devoted to Stands Devoted to 
_ Issues to Issues on Issues Personalities 
sala 2 as. 6 ak asad oneal 6* 225 45 1,418 
a adeied oclnd ation eamees 27** 3,149 382 3,273 


*The issues of 1828, in order of 


of reference: tariff, state rights, foreign policy, internal 
improvements, waste/economy, United States Bank. 


**Nine issues, each of which was the subject of at least 100 items in the 1952 sample, are, in order 


of frequency: foreign policy, corruption, Korean War, McCarthy, subversion, inflation, 
perity, civil liberties. 


change, pros- 





ately suggests itself as one such period. 
For other intellectuals so engaged one 
must go back to Wilson and then ’way 
back—to the two Adamses and Jeffer- 
son. Of these, the second Adams, in the 
election of 1828, offers the most attrac- 
tive subject for comparison because he, 
like Stevenson in 1952, was matched 
against a popular military hero. 

Systematic study of a sample of 
newspapers might be expected to show 
to what extent anti-intellectualism was 
overt in these two elections. Was it 
more evident in the later election than 
in the earlier? What components of the 
attitude were manifest in both periods? 
Did the intellectual qualities of Steven- 
son and Adams attract more attention 
than their other traits? Was that atten- 
tion predominantly unfavorable? What 
qualities of their opponents were sin- 
gled out for special praise? Was more 
attention directed to such traits of the 
candidates than to issues? 

The questions may be phrased in 
hypotheses: 

1. That the intellectual qualities of 
Stevenson and Adams were subjects of 
important emphasis in comment pub- 
lished in newspapers during their re- 
spective campaigns, and that most of 
this comment was unfavorable; 

2. That “heroic” qualities of Eisen- 
hower and Jackson were similarly em- 
phasized, and in a favorable light; 


oe mee Gm ee A 
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3. That these and other traits of the 
candidates and their supporters were ac- 
corded more attention than were issues 
in both campaigns. 

The 1952 sample of 10 newspapers 
was divided equally between “quality” 
and mass circulation dailies and with an 
effort to obtain geographical distribu- 
tion. Although opposing viewpoints 
were sought, the papers’ political pref- 
erences were not primary determinants; 
the sample included three “quality” pa- 
pers for Stevenson and seven papers for 
Eisenhower.” 

No such dichotomy between quality 
and mass-circulation papers existed in 
the press of 1828, but in order to ob- 
tain geographical representation, it was 
necessary to include a weekly and a 
semi-weekly in the ten-paper sample. 
It divided evenly, five for Adams and 
five for Jackson.* 


? Quality papers for Stevenson: St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Louisville Courier-Journal, Atlanta 
Journal; quality papers for Eisenhower: New 
York Times, Washington Post; mass circulation 
papers, all for Eisenhower: New York Daily 
News, Chicago Tribune, Detroit News, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

* For Adams: National Intelligencer of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Daily Advertiser of Boston, the 
Gazette of Cincinnati, the National Gazette and 
the Aurora, both of Philadelphia. For Jackson: 
the United States Telegraph of Washington, the 
Evening Post and the Enquirer, both of New 
York, the Enquirer of Richmond (semi-weekly) 
and the Argus of the Western World, of Frank- 
fort, Ky. (weekly). 
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Anti-Intellectualism in Press Comment 


Examination of materials was con- 
fined to the types of item generally rec- 
ognized as fulfilling the newspaper’s 
function of expressing opinion: edito- 
rials, letters to the editor, columns de- 
voted to politics, and cartoons in the 
newspapers of 1952; and editorials and 
letters in the newspapers of 1828.* All 
papers in both years were examined for 
the three months immediately preced- 
ing the election. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


The “item” and the “mention” were 
adopted as units of content. The item 
was defined as any editorial, letter or 
column, more than half of which was 
devoted to comment about an issue or 
to a trait or stand of a candidate. The 
mention was defined as any body of 
content ranging from at least a word up 
to a maximum of a paragraph, express- 
ing a judgment about an issue or about 
a trait or stand of a candidate. Domi- 
nant themes of cartoons were coded as 
items, subsidiary themes as mentions. 

Two kinds of categories were estab- 
lished for the coding of the subject 
matter: substantive and directional. 
Substantive categories encompassed the 
three clearly distinguishable kinds of 
subject matter in comment about cam- 
paigns: issues, candidates’ positions rel- 
ative to issues, and traits of the candi- 
dates. 

Sub-categories established under 
“traits” included a wide range, sub- 
sumed under a few major headings. 
The sub-category “intellectual” encom- 
passes qualities attributed to the intel- 
lectual in the course of the earlier defi- 


*The distinction between news stories and edi- 
torials had not been clearly defined in newspapers 
of 1828. Inclusion or rejection of an item de- 
pended upon a subjective judgment as to whether 
the purpose of the item was to express a judg- 
ment or to provide factual information. Since 
opinion colored much of the writing in the pa- 
pers in that period, more items were included 
than were rejected. 
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nition. Thus references to Adams’ book 
learning and to the “gift of language” 
of both Adams and Stevenson are clear- 
ly indicators of intellectual qualities. 
The insinuation of effeminacy was des- 
ignated an indicator of intellectualism 
from the viewpoint of the anti-intellec- 
tual. 

A second sub-category of traits can 
best be called “unreflective.” They are 
not anti-intellectual in themselves; rath- 
er, they are traits divorced from reflec- 
tion and valued above it by the anti- 
intellectual. Such traits are concerned 
with physical action and development, 
with knowledge gained through the 
senses or intuitively, and with exalta- 
tion of the heart over the head. Typical 
indicators might be expected to include 
such phrases as “man of action,” “mili- 
tary hero,” “man of common sense,” or 
(as seen by the intellectual himself) “a 
candidate who appeals to the emotions 
rather than to reason.” 


Other substantive sub-categories were 
integrity, morality, democracy, patriot- 
ism. 

Directional categories were “favor- 
able,” “unfavorable,” and “neutral.”5 


Considering the hypotheses in reverse 
order, the last was only partially sup- 
ported by the evidence: the press of 
1828—but not the press of 1952—de- 
voted much more attention to personal- 
ities than to issues, as shown in Table 1. 


Even allowing for the paucity of is- 
sues in 1828, the press of the period 
was immensely unconcerned. The news- 


5 Actually, the neutral comment was almost en- 
tirely missing from the 1828 materials and was 
rare among those of 1952. Even the editorials of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which withheld en- 
dorsement until mid-October, contained few 
statements relative to the referents that did not 
express a favorable or unfavorable point of view. 
Of all materials, only the political columns of 
1952 contained a significant p of neutral 
material, and most of this was in the nature of 
reporting rather than of comment. 
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TABLE 2 


Frequency of Favorable and Unfavorable Content Relating 
to Traits of Stevenson 








Favorable Unfavorable 
Mention Item Mention Item 
Quality Press for Stevenson 
Intellectualism ............. 198 ; oe 37 7 
Unreflective traits .......... 57 9 22 8 
MEE “ScbevCotcacecoess 165 48 97 47 
coc EEE Oe ree 83 21 8 0 
Democracy .....cccccccees 85 16 18 7 
ee 25 0 13 2 
IE eis a la Getiainas tba 613 115 195 71 
Quality Press for Eisenhower 
Intellectualism ............. 88 16 17 7 
Unreflective traits .......... 39 1 7 6 
ns ‘se MCE Oe 97 18 65 35 
Morality ..cccccsccccccces 37 3 6 0 
ED x. 6s' ce pee, op eae, 57 8 7 6 
DEE 6s Ss aoc eSeScees 8 1 0 0 
ee ere 326 47 102 54 
Mass Press 
Intellectualism ............ 76 17 107 41 
Unreflective traits .......... 26 2 34 9 
BMGREMY ccc ccccscccccccees 64 12 209 187 
en, MELEE 26 4 14 6 
DOMOCTACY 2... cc ccccccccce 22 4 43 21 
SE -9-06ssc+ bamkawee 12 5 59 36 
Ri scciecadicie otecktiand 226 44 466 300 
TSS oh 6s wed ores hd 1165 206 763 425 





paper of 1952, for all its trade in per- 
sonalities, contributed significantly more 
to political discussion. 

References to Stevenson’s intellec- 
tualism were more frequent in the total 
of all material examined than refer- 
ences to any other trait except integrity. 
This emphasis held true for each of the 
three classes of newspapers as well. In 
the total sample, the mentions of Ste- 
venson’s intellectualism comprise 27% 
of all mentions of his traits. The corre- 
sponding percentage among quality pa- 
pers for Stevenson is 29, among quality 
papers for Eisenhower, 25, and in the 
mass press, 26. 


The greatest proportion of this com- 
ment was favorable, as shown in Table 
2. 

This table, when examined for trends 
in favorable versus unfavorable com- 
ment concerning Stevenson’s traits, 
shows several interesting results. A ma- 
jor point of curiosity about comment 
on Stevenson’s traits, of course, is 
whether the over-all tendency in the 
comment was to treat these traits favor- 
ably or unfavorably. The table’s totals 
provide some provocative answers. 

When the mention is used as the unit 
of content, it is seen that, over all, 60% 
of all references to Stevenson’s traits 
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were favorable (1165 out of 1928). 
When items are used as the units of 
content, however, the picture is one of 
a predominantly unfavorable presenta- 
tion—only a third of the items treat his 
traits favorably. This result suggests 
that when material on Stevenson’s traits 
was the dominant and principal content 
of an item of comment, the comment 
tended to be adverse. When references 
to Stevenson’s traits were rather inci- 
dental mentions, made in items devoted 
largely to discussion of other topics, the 
result was much more favorable com- 
ment on the traits. 


TREATMENT IN THREE TYPES 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


The table further permits one to note 
the directional patterns of comment on 
Stevenson’s traits by classes of papers. 
When the mention is used as the unit, 
the quality press for Eisenhower and 
the quality press for Stevenson reveal 
identical proportions of comment 
(76%) in a favorable direction. In the 
mass press the percentage of favorable 
mentions is 33. In terms of favorable 
direction of mentions of traits, then, the 
quality press, regardless of its prefer- 
ence in candidates, is clearly distinct 
from the mass press. 


When the item is used as the unit, 
however, considerable differences are 
disclosed among the three classes of pa- 
pers. The quality press for Stevenson 
still is favorable to his traits by a two- 
to-one ratio, but the proportion of fa- 
vorable items in the quality press for 
Eisenhower drops to a minority figure 
of 44%. The mass press presents favor- 
ably only 13% of its items on Steven- 
son’s traits. Even here, though, the two 
quality groups are closer to each other 
than either is to the mass press. 


But more central to our problem is a 
comparison of the ratios of favorable to 
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unfavorable comment about Stevenson’s 
intellectualism. In all three categories of 
newspapers, the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable comment about this trait 
was higher than that concerned with 
any other except morality. The mass 
press, specifically, published only one 
favorable item for every 15 unfavor- 
able items about Stevenson’s integrity, 
as contrasted with one favorable item 
for every two unfavorable items about 
his intellectualism. The ratios of favor- 
able to unfavorable mentions of these 
traits (as distinct from number of 
items) were one to three for integrity 
and three to four for intellectualism. 
These ratios of mentions are similar to 
the ratios of items. 

Of all references to Stevenson’s intel- 
lectualism, favorable mentions outnum- 
bered the unfavorable more than two to 
one, but the direction of items was al- 
most equally distributed between favor- 
able and unfavorable. The high propor- 
tion of favorable mentions of the can- 
didate’s intellectualism is attributable to 
the three quality newspapers supporting 
Stevenson, which published more favor- 
able mentions of his intellectualism 
(198) than the number of unfavorable 
mentions published by all three cate- 
gories of newspapers (161). As might 
be expected, unfavorable comments on 
intellectualism were encountered most 
frequently in the mass circulation press. 

Of the various components of intel- 
lectualism attributed to Stevenson, his 
wit was most frequently singled out for 
attack, while his capacity as a thinker 
was least frequently criticized. His use 
of the language, other than wit, was the 
most frequently praised intellectual 
quality. 

References to the intellectualism of 
Adams in the 1828 neswpapers were 
not so numerous, either absolutely or 
proportionately. The integrity and de- 
mocracy of the sixth president were 
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TABLE 3 


Frequency of Favorable and Unfavorable Content Relating 
to Traits of Adams 





Mention 


Favorable Unfavorable 


Item Mention Item 





Pro-Adams Press 
Intellectualism 
Integrity 
Democracy 
Patriotism 
Morality 

Pro-Jackson Press 
Intellectualism 


Integrity 


1 


77 8 
185 193 
125 77 

32 8 

82 22 


28 502 


307 





more frequently commented upon than 
were his intellectual qualities, as shown 
in Table 3. 

The most striking feature of this 
table is its documentation of the ex- 
treme partisanship of the press of that 
period. With the exception of one men- 
tion, all the unfavorable comment ap- 
peared in the Jackson press, and those 
Jackson supporters were notably reluc- 
tant to concede that anything favorable 
might be said about the President. Fur- 
thermore, political papers of 1828 de- 
voted more attention to attacking their 
opponent than to praising their own 
candidate, a tendency that weighed 
more heavily against Adams than 
against Jackson. 

No charge of unsuitable wit was ever 
directed at John Quincy Adams. The 
argument over his intellectualism cen- 
tered on the theoretical cast of his mind 
—he was frequently criticized for his 
“book learning” and his lack of com- 
mon sense and knowledge of men. 

Turning to the press’ representation 
of the traits of Eisenhower and Jack- 
son, one again finds overriding concern 
with integrity in comment about Eisen- 


hower, with the unreflective group of 
traits assuming next-most-frequent rank. 
Directional distribution of comment in 
the six most numerous of the categories 
of traits within the three groups of 
newspapers is shown in Table 4. 

The over-all ratio of roughly one fa- 
vorable to two unfavorable items is 
surprising in view of the sample’s 
seven-to-three ratio of Eisenhower to 
Stevenson supporters. Furthermore, the 
ratio of 10.8 favorable mentions to 8.7 
unfavorable mentions represents a bal- 
ance of less approbation for Eisenhower 
than the corresponding ratio—eleven to 
seven—of mentions of Stevenson’s 
traits. The explanation lies in a number 
of factors: the willingness of the quality 
press supporting Eisenhower to publish 
comment unfavorable to him and fa- 
vorable to Stevenson; the greater 
amount of editorial comment in the 
quality press than in the mass press; 
and the very decided lack of enthusi- 
asm for Eisenhower of two of the mass 
circulation dailies, the New York Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune. 

Comparison of Table 4 with Table 2 
shows that the unreflective traits of 
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Eisenhower were the subject of more 
frequent remark than Stevenson’s intel- 
lectualism. While there were almost as 
many favorable mentions of Steven- 
son’s intellectual qualities as of Eisen- 
hower’s unreflective traits, the ratio of 
favorable items concerned with these 
qualities was three Eisenhower to two 
Stevenson. Ejisenhower’s unreflective 
traits were unfavorably mentioned three 
times to two unfavorable mentions of 
Stevenson’s intellectualism. But there 
were eleven unfavorable items about 
Stevenson’s intellectualism for less than 
nine unfavorable items on Eisenhower’s 
unreflective traits. 
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Of Eisenhower’s unreflective quali- 
ties, that of the military hero was most 
frequently remarked, as shown in Table 


The unreflective traits of Jackson 
were more frequently attacked by the 
press of 1828 than any other quality; 
they were also more frequently praised 
than any other trait except his patriot- 
ism, as shown in Table 6. 

A comparison of this table with 
Table 3 shows that Jackson’s unreflec- 
tive qualities were favorably remarked 
more than twice as frequently as 
Adams’ intellectualism; but that they 
were disparagingly mentioned almost 


Table 4 


Frequency of Favorable and Unfavorable Content Relating to Eisenhower's 
Traits in Three Categories of Newspapers 





Favorable 


Mention 


Unfavorable 


Item Mention 


Item 





Quality Press for Stevenson 
Intellectualism 
Unrefiective traits 
Integrity 
Morality 
Democracy 
Patriotism 


Subtotals 

Quality Press for Eisenhower 
Intellectualism 
Unreflective traits 
Integrity 
Morality 
Democracy 
Patriotism 


Subtotals 

Mass Press 

Intellectualism 

Unreflective traits 

Integrity 

Morality 

Democracy 

Patriotism 
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TABLE 5 


Frequency of Favorable and Unfavorable References to Eisenhower's 
Unreflective Traits, by Type in All Categories of Materials 





Favorable Unfavorable 


Item Mention Item 





Military hero 
Man of action 


19 33 
12 2 
26 13 

1 11 
25 181 


83 240 





four times as frequently as was Adams’ 
intellectualism, while the ratio of unfa- 
vorable items was five Jackson to four 
Adams. 


SUMMARY 

Altogether, the evidence does not 
support the conclusion that anti-intel- 
lectualism was more rife in 1828 than 
in 1952. In the newspapers examined, 
comment about Stevenson’s intellectual- 
ism was predominantly favorable, 
whereas comment about Adams’ in- 
tellectualism was predominantly un- 
favorable. But unreflective traits of 
Eisenhower won a high proportion of 
approval, and these qualities in Jackson 


were 
praised. 
The newspapers in which unfavor- 
able comment prevailed, whether the 
subject was intellectual or unreflective 
traits, were excessively partisan. In 
1828, of course, these papers were pub- 
lished for a quality audience rather 
than for a mass audience. The study of 
the 1952 sample shows how much less 
evidence of the anti-intellectual attitude 
was to be found then in the quality 
than in the mass circulation press. Con- 
sequently, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the attitude was at least as 
pronounced in 1828 as it was in the 
more recent and more notorious period. 


more often derogated than 


TABLE 6 
Frequency of Favorable and Unfavorable References to Jackson's Traits 





Mention 


Favorable Unfavorable 


Item Mention Item 





Pro-Adams Press 
Unreflective traits 
Integrity 
Democracy 
Patriotism 
Morality 

Pro-Jackson Press 
Intellectualism 
Unreflective traits 
Integrity 
Democracy 
Patriotism 
Humanity 


206 10 
20 7 
108 50 
18 19 
36 5 














Paperback Book Publishing: 
A Survey of Content 


BY ELEANOR BLUM* 


Rapid growth of the paperbound book has led to considerable 
comment and speculation about the content and effects of such 
material. In this article the author reports factual findings based 
upon a detailed analysis of 4,868 original works and reprinted 
titles which were in print in 1955. 





> PROBABLY NO RECENT ASPECT OF 
book publishing has aroused so much 
controversy as the rise of the paper- 
bound book. Are 
brightly covered paperbacks raising lit- 
eracy by making books cheaply and 
readily available to anyone within easy 
distance of drugstore or supermarket? 
Or are they lowering it because they 
must direct their quality toward a mass 
market in order to maintain sales vol- 
ume? 

Implicit in these questions are others. 
For example, what is the effect of this 
flood of softcover books on traditional 
publishing and on contemporary writ- 
ing? 

Speculation on these matters has ap- 
peared in various places, including 
trade publications and literary maga- 
zines. They have even been the subject 
of legislative and Congressional hear- 
ings. But most of the writing has been 
factual or impressionistic, with each au- 
thor or witness viewing the industry 
from his particular vantage point as edi- 
tor, critic, legislator or consumer. 

Such treatment, of course, is valu- 


*The author is librarian and assistant professor 
in the College of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, University of Illinois. 
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these compact, . 


able. Facts are necessary, and the sub- 
jective and impressionistic in the hands 
of a perceptive writer are often ex- 
tremely penetrating. But from the uni- 
verse of paperbound books all manner 
of illustrations can be found to prove a 
particular point. 

To investigate the interplay between 
paperback and hardcover publishing 
and its possible relationship to reading 
habits and to contemporary writing, an 
over-all approach, detached yet fact- 
oriented, seemed to be needed. In the 
study reported here, 4,868 titles in print 
at some time during 1955 were ana- 
lyzed to determine (1) from what 
sources paperbound publishers took 
their books, (2) who had written them, 
and (3) what their subject matter was. 
Texts, children’s books and lines limited 
to special subject fields were excluded, 
but the English Penguin books distrib- 
uted in this country and the higher- 
priced lines sold largely through book- 
stores were included in the study. 


The 30 lines upon which this study is 
based are Ace, Anchor, Anvil, Avon, 
Ballantine, Bantam, Beacon, Berkley, 
City Lights Pocket Book Publishing, 
Evergreen, Dell, Falcon’s Wing, Gold 
Medal, Crest, Gateway Books, Graphic, 
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Great Seal, Harvest, Image, Lion, Meri- 
dian, Modern Library Paperbacks, New 
American Library, New Directions Pa- 
perbacks, Penguin, Pocket Books, Pop- 
ular Library, Pyramid, Viking Paper- 
bound Portables and Vintage. 


REPRINTED TITLES 


Publishers of paperbound books ob- 
tain material from three sources. They 
reprint works already published, they 
use original manuscripts, and they take 
titles from public domain. Of the 4,868 
titles available in 1955, originals num- 
bered 1,343, a total of 252 were from 
public domain, and 3,217—by far the 
largest proportion—were reprints. The 
source of 56 titles could not be traced. 


The Publishers 


The 3,217 reprints came from a total 
of 204 publishers who, for the purposes 
of this study, were classified into two 
types—those whose primary purpose is 
to sell books, and those whose primary 
purpose is to publish, with sales a sec- 
ondary factor. In this first group are 
the unsubsidized or purely commercial 
publishers; in the second, the subsidized 
publishers, such as university, denomi- 
national and associational presses, van- 
ity presses and government agencies. 
Ninety-eight per cent, or 3,136, of the 
titles came from 165 commercial press- 
es. Sixty titles came from the subsidized 
group, mostly university presses, and 21 
were from 18 firms which could not be 
identified. 

If the study were brought forward to 
the present, titles from university and 
denominational presses presumably 
would constitute a greater proportion of 
the total. This is because a number of 
these firms have brought out paperback 
lines since 1955. Yet despite this trend, 
the majority of titles available in re- 
print came from commercial compa- 
nies. The larger paperback houses 
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which produce for the mass market 
have more in common with firms whose 
primary purpose is to sell than with 
firms whose primary purpose is to con- 
tribute to knowledge, to propagate a 
point of view or to allow the author 
self-expression for its own sake. 


Actually, of course, commercial pub- 
lishing is a combination of art and com- 
merce, and no publisher, whether subsi- 
dized or not, can afford to ignore either 
of these factors. It becomes a matter of 
emphasis. Nevertheless, it is safe to say 
that most commercial firms must sell as 
many books as possible, as widely as 
possible, if they are to make the profits 
necessary for their existence. And for 
paperback publishers the necessity is 
greater; their method of printing and 
distribution necessitates even larger 
sales volume. It is inevitable that they 
should look to hardcover firms with the 
same problems and purpose to furnish 
them with materials. 


Do paperback publishers draw the 
majority of their 3,217 titles from a few 
of the larger publishers, or do they dis- 
tribute their subsidies among many? 
Publishers’ Weekly, the journal of the 
book trade, classifies publishers into 
three size categories: those which issue 
100 or more titles a year; tnose which is- 
sue between 50 and 100; and those which 
issue fewer than 50. Ninety percent of 
the reprints came from 99 extant Amer- 
ican firms out of a total of 204. The re- 
maining 10% represent 46 extant Brit- 
ish firms responsible for 86 titles (here 
it must be remembered that many Brit- 
ish titles are published later in Ameri- 
can editions by American houses); 40 
inactive American firms were respon- 
sible for 206 titles; and 19 unidentifi- 
able publishers were responsible for 24 
titles. 


Of the 99 extant American publish- 
ers providing 90% of the titles, 1,717, 
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or 53% of the output, came from 18 
companies in the group issuing 100 or 
more titles. Twenty-three per cent, or 
731, came from the second group of 
moderately large publishers, and the re- 
maining 14% (453) came from the 58 
small firms with fewer than 50 titles 
yearly. 

The 1,717 reprints were fairly well 
distributed over the largest group, al- 
though at first sight this may not ap- 
pear to be the case. Some of the biggest 
firms in the country contributed very 
few titles. McGraw-Hill, for example, 
had only 26; Oxford 6; Prentice-Hall 
25; Vantage 2; Columbia University 
Press 3; and Exposition Press, Wiley 
and Philosophical Library none. But all 
of these—with the exception of Exposi- 
tion and Vantage, both “vanity” presses 
—are highly specialized, issuing texts, 
medical books, scholarly works and 
similarly narrowly defined subject areas. 

On the other hand, firms like Dou- 
bleday, Simon & Schuster, Harper’s, 
and Dodd, Mead and other houses with 
popular, diversified lines aimed toward 
a general public were well represented. 
This was also true of the medium-sized 
and small firms. The “rule” seems to be 
that paperback publishers tend to draw 
the majority of titles from the hard- 
cover publishers most closely resem- 
bling themselves in policy and output. 


The Authors 


It has become something of a cliché 
among critics that hardcover publishers 
in their eagerness to sell subsidiary 
rights frequently reject otherwise excel- 
lent manuscripts which do not conform 
to what they conceive to be mass mar- 
ket standards—that is, no subtlety, and 
emphasis on plot, fast action and simple 
characterization. Cecil Hemley com- 
ments in an article in Commonweal 
that in contemporary writing the re- 
printer must follow fashion—“not con- 
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temporary fashion but large popular 
currents of taste. He must seek to re- 
print books that have demonstrated 
their appeal by selling widely in more 
expensive editions. Or, when this is not 
so, he must fall back on genres, such 
as the mystery or the western, which 
have wide, ready-made audiences wait- 
ing for them.” 

An analysis of the titles in print 
shows undeniably that paperback pub- 
lishers, like their hardcover counter- 
parts, prefer established authors when 
they can get them, just as they prefer 
established publishers. Not all of these 
writers are famous, of course. But the 
vast majority are recognized (for better 
or for worse) by (1) reviewers, in 
genres like the straight novel which are 
reviewed, or (2) by their fellow au- 
thors of mysteries, Westerns and sci- 
ence fiction—books which are reviewed 
less frequently. 

In nonfiction the writers are generally 
professional freelancers or subject spe- 
cialists. Also, as far as older works and 
classics go, paperback editors generally 
stick to books whose stature has grown 
rather than diminished with the years. 
There are inevitable exceptions, but the 
publishers ordinarily do not resurrect 
and repackage forgotten potboilers 
from the 1920s and 1930s. 

The charge has been made that by 
sticking as closely as possible to the 
tried and true within their various gen- 
res, paperback publishers are contrib- 
uting to the dificulties that beset to- 
day’s serious writer, especially the be- 
ginning novelist. To answer this we 
must know the content of paperback 
publishing, especially the proportion in 
which publishers use each literary form 
and the proportion in which they create 
their own titles. 


1Cecil Hemley, “The Problem of the Paper- 
backs,’’ Commonweal, 61:96 (October 29, 1954). 
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Literary Forms 


Although fiction constituted only 
about 14% of the year’s new titles in 
1955, it accounted for 76% of all pa- 
perbacks in print in 1955.7 Not only 
were novels the main fare of paper- 
backs; well over half of them were 
judged to be light reading, designed to 
provide escape rather than to provoke 
thought. Nineteen percent of all paper- 
bound titles in print (902) were myste- 
ries, compared with 1.5% of all hard- 
cover titles issued that year; 14% 
(702) were Westerns, compared with 
slightly less than 1%; and 3% (149) 
were science fiction, compared with 
5%. In addition, about 400 “straight” 
and historical paperback novels belong 
in the category described in the follow- 
ing manner in a letter from a former 
editor of a paperback line: 


In the jargon of the trade, there is a 
whole school of fiction known to news- 
paper dealers as “the sexies.” They sell 
well. They’re created (sometimes re- 
printed) especially for newsstands. They 
range in quality from incompetent, 
through professionally hack, to down- 
right esoteric. The thing they have in 
common (there are exceptions) is a 
kind of empty-headedness—their only 
raison d'etre is commercial. 


These “newsstand sexies” have in a 
sense replaced the light romances that 
flourished in lending libraries in the 
1920’s and the 1930's. In the light ro- 
mantic novel sex was sugar-coated; in 
the present-day paperback it is fre- 
quently portrayed in its more violent 
and twisted aspects. But in both it pro- 
vides a basic formula for sales. 


7In comparing these figures one should note 
that the bases of comparison differ. Statistics on 
the number of hardcover books in print in 1955 
were unavailable; on the other hand, paperback 
books could not be identified by year of issue. 
But the figures do reflect a major difference in the 
two mediums. 
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ORIGINAL WORKS 


Most paperback fiction published 
from original manuscripts is of the 
lighter sort. Twenty-three percent of all 
mysteries, 38% of all Westerns, and 
45% of all science fiction in print in 
1955 were originals, in contrast to 15% 
of the straight novels, practically all of 
which were “sexies” except for 35 an- 
thologies. Underlying this, no doubt, is 
the fact that the straight novel offers 
greater scope for serious writing than the 
specialized genres, and that a writer in 
this field presumably wants to establish 
a reputation with the critics. For this he 
needs the prestige of reviews and of 
bookstore sales, the chance for book 
club selection, and the permanence of a 
place on library shelves. There are, 
however, exceptions—Richard Wright, 
James M. Cain, Benjamin Appel, David 
Karp and Evan Hunter, all of whom 
had one or more paperback originals in 
print. Karp and Hunter, in fact, started 
this way and switched to hardcovers. In 
the few cases where the transition oc- 
curred, however, it was usually the oth- 
er way around, although a few writers 
use both mediums. 


Advantages to Authors 


On the other hand, paperbound orig- 
inals offer certain advantages, mostly 
financial, to authors of mysteries, West- 
erns, science fiction and “sexies,” which 
are unlikely to be book club selections 
and are seldom reviewed in major peri- 
odicals. Also, because of the prevalence 
of magazines devoted exclusively to such 
fiction, their readers are habituated to 
newsstands rather than to bookstores 
and book clubs. Authors in these areas 
have much to gain and little to lose in 
the way of sales by appearing first in 
paperback; and by so doing they avoid 
having to split royalties with their hard- 
cover publishers. Many of the younger 
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mystery, Western and science-fiction 
writers are coming up through the 
school of paperbound originals, just as 
in former years they came up through 
the school of pulp magazines. The new 
authors fostered by the editors of pa- 
perbound books are in these genres 
rather than in the serious novel, and 
thus far the nearest to a new genre the 
paperback publishers have created is 
the “sexy.” 

But even though the industry does 
not nourish its own crop of serious nov- 
elists, there is the possibility that it may 
influence hardcover writers and editors 
with the lure of reprint subsidies. Such 
speculations are too intangible to an- 
swer accurately through a content sur- 
vey. Nevertheless, an analysis of fiction 
in print in 1955 shows a number of 
writers of recognized merit. 

Many, of course, like D. H. Law- 
rence, Farrell, Hemingway, Faulkner 
and Aldous Huxley, are authors of con- 
temporary classics. But as many others 
are lesser-known writers who might fall 
into Hemley’s “coterie fashion.”* 

Authors of limited appeal whose 
works have appeared in avant garde 
magazines and sophisticated slicks as 
well as mass market paperback reprints 
include Paul Bowles, John Collier, Na- 
dine Gordimer, Robert Graves, Francis 
Carco, Vercors, Robie Macauley, Jean 
Doutourd and William Styron. Although 
all of them won acclaim from critics, 
not many of them command a large 
group of followers and their small pub- 
lics are more likely to frequent book- 
stores than newsstands. Furthermore, 
these writers are often experimental in 
style and subject, and plot is seldom 
their basic interest. Yet their presence 
shows that paperback editors do, from 
time to time, elect to publish writers 


* Hemley, op. cit. 
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who are outside the large, popular cur- 
rents of taste. 

There are several possible reasons for 
this. The paperback-book industry con- 
stantly needs new material to feed its 
many outlets of distribution. And al- 
though the situation is less acute than it 
was in the early 1950's, the pressure 
still remains. Demand could outrun 
supply, and publishers are alert for 
books with certain ingredients. In the 
straight novel, these include sex themes 
and violence. This explanation, how- 
ever, does not cover the works of writ- 
ers like Flannery O’Conner, Jean Staf- 
ford and others who seldom make sex 
or violence the dominant theme. Here, 
publishers may be motivated by a short- 
age of available titles and may count on 
lurid blurb and cover to put the book 
across. 

A less cynical explanation is a desire 
on their part to issue titles that can sell 
at bookstores as well as on newsstands. 
This latter factor is achieving increasing 
importance. According to the editor of 
a paperback line which is a branch of a 
large pulp magazine and comic book 
company: 

When a firm that begins with escape 
reading wants to expand there aren't 
enough new newsstand outlets. So it has 
to move up into the bookstore, espe- 
cially the college bookstore. And that 
mean: .iterature. 

Thus, good literature can be sound 
economics. 

It is true that most of the titles is- 
sued with this in mind are classics, an- 


_ thologies or novels by standard authors 


like Fitzgerald, Hemingway and Stein- 
beck. But this broader type of program, 
which most of the large firms now have, 
allows for the presence of reprints by 
serious writers with small followings. It 
does not, however, permit paperback 
editors to sponsor original novels by 
talented unknowns. Westerns, “sexies,” 
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mysteries and science fiction can be 
placed on newsstands without prior 
build-up, but serious new novels by un- 
known writers need advertising, reviews 
and a careful nurturing that does not fit 
into the structure of the paperback 
book industry. 


The Bookstore Lines 


If authors with coterie followings are 
to be sponsored as paperback originals, 
the logical place for them might at first 
glance seem to be the more expensive 
lines selling primarily at bookstores in 
smaller editions. Yet out of the 590 
titles from these lines, only 67 were 
novels, 47 of which came from public 
domain. Not one was original. 

Sir William Emrys Williams, an edi- 
tor of Penguin, states his firm’s position 
on the subject. Penguin, he says, has 
never published new novels and does 
not intend to do so. The royalties a 
novelist who published first in Penguin 
might earn would be insufficient for a 
man who lives by his pen. However, 
Penguin nonfiction, written by subject 
specialists to whom earnings from au- 
thorship are secondary, is another mat- 
ter. Here earnings from a moderately 
successful Pelican are a welcome sup- 
plement to their income. 

The key to the situation probably lies 
in the fact that the higher-priced lines 
publish in editions of from 25,000 to 
100,000 while the mass-market lines 
aim at around 250,000. Even allowing 
for the differences in price between 
them, the serious novelist would not 
profit, whereas authors of mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction and “sexies,” 
who never had a large hardcover mar- 
ket, may make more money by publish- 
ing directly in the cheaper, more widely 
distributed originals. Indeed, it is con- 


*Sir William Emrys Williams, The Penguin 
Story, (Great Britain, 1956), pp. 47-48. 
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ceivable that the lighter genres might 
switch over entirely to paper covers. 

Undoubtedly the paperback book is 
responsible for the revival and probably 
the survival of the Western novel. 
Without its economic stimulus, the 
Western story might exist almost wholly 
through television and the movies. In 
short, where fiction is concerned, paper- 
back publishing seems to have its great- 
est impact on the lighter forms rather 
than on the serious novel. 

In both hardcover and paperbound 
publishing, drama and poetry are more 
rare than novels. Yet here figures are in 
much closer proportion. In 1955, about 
1% of all paperbacks were poetry and 
about 1% were drama, whereas a total 
of 4% of all hardcover titles issued that 
year fell in these two types. (No figures 
were available on the breakdown of the 
4% into poetry and drama.) Whereas 
most paperback novels are contempo- 
rary, over half the poetry and drama— 
55 titles out of 91—came from public 
domain. Here, too, are a number of an- 
thologies—16 in poetry and six in 
drama. 

In selecting their authors and editors, 
both past and present, paperback pub- 
lishers generally choose well-known lit- 
erary figures. This tendency to take top 
names has both its good and bad as- 
pects. On the one hand it presents the 
best at a reasonable price, but on the 
other it brings very little contemporary 
drama and poetry (though more of the 
former than the latter) to the public, 
even in reprint. However, the fact that 
the weight of numbers favors the older 
and well-established does not tell the 
entire story, especially for poetry. The 
few titles of an interesting young firm 
connected with a San Francisco book- 
shop consisted entirely of the works of 
poets, “both American and foreign, 
known and unknown.” Another was 
publishing original poetry and reprints 
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of its own hardback editions at $1.00 
and $1.25. Both of these ventures are 
somewhat altruistic. 

Fifty-four of the 91 poetry and 
drama titles were in the higher-priced 
brackets and were unlikely to be found 
except at bookstores. For those who 
contend that paperback books make the 
best in literature available to a mass 
audience, it is significant that less than 
half the small amount of poetry and 
drama published finds its way to the 
newsstand at popular prices. 


Adult Nonfiction 


Twenty-four percent of all paperback 
books in print, representing 1,144 titles, 
were adult nonfiction. In hardcover fic- 
tion the situation was reversed. Here 
72% of all new titles were adult non- 
fiction. 


The proportion of originals in non- 
fiction is much greater than in fiction— 
43% compared to 23%. Though the 
basic reason for the creation of origi- 
nals is the same for both—paperback 
editors need more titles than they can 
obtain from hardcover publishers—the 
causes that prevent them from securing 
sufficient titles differ in the two areas. 
Hardcover publishers are generally 
more eager to sell reprint rights for fic- 
tion, especially in the escape genres 
where sales are limited and possibility 
of best sellers scarce, even for the most 
popular writers. And this is also true, 
though to a more limited extent, of 
straight novels. One reason is that, ex- 
cept for the rare novel that becomes a 
classic, time works against fiction and 
for nonfiction. A novel, even a_ best 
seller or a near one, tends to lose in 
popularity unless it is revived by a mo- 
tion picture or a play. Consequently, it 
benefits the publisher to sell reprint 
rights. 

On the other hand, nonfiction sales 
often gain impetus with time or at least 
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maintain themselves profitably, so that 
hardcover houses are much more likely 
to retain them for backlists. Kurt 
Enoch, president of New American Li- 
brary, a paperbound firm which does 
much with original nonfiction and little 
with original fiction, probably refers to 
this situation when he comments that 
the release of reprint rights is controlled 
by the trade publisher, and the paper- 
bound publisher must fill the gap for 
what he cannot obtain by originating 
titles he considers important to his 
market.°® 


Quality of Nonfiction 


There is little difference in quality 
between paperback nonfiction originals 
and their hardcover counterparts. The 
ability of the writers is about equal; 
often the same people write for both. 
Some of them are free lancers, others 
are subject specialists. The average non- 
fiction author has less to lose than the 
serious novelist by not publishing in 
hardcovers first. As Sir William Emrys 
Williams has said, writing is a second- 
ary interest and a secondary source of 
income for many of them.® Also, free 
lance writers who specialize in nonfic- 
tion have a wider non-book market 
than novelists. General magazines (ex- 
clusive of pulps), which were heavy 
with fiction during the 1920's and °30’s, 
have consistently cut down on short 
stories content until by the 1950's it 
comprised only a quarter of the con- 
tent. Thus, nonfiction writers frequently 
have either their professional reputa- 
tions or their magazine articles to bol- 
ster their mass appeal and are less in 
need of reviews than the novelist whose 


5 Kurt Enoch, “The Paper-Bound Book: Twen- 
tieth Century Publishing Phenomenon,” Library 
Quarterly, 24:220-21 (uly 1954). 


* Williams, ibid. 
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market is more limited and whose repu- 
tation depends primarily upon his 
books. 

The percentage of nonfiction in the 
higher-priced lines distributing through 
bookstores—and here Penguin is in- 
cluded—is much greater than fiction. 
Almost half of the titles, 472 out of 
1,144, or 41%, fall into this category, 
in contrast to 67 out of 3,633 novels. 
In studying the pattern of nonfiction 
content in relation to cost, it becomes 
apparent that the weightier the subject 
matter the higher the price, and, prob- 
ably more important, the less the avail- 
ability. 

In history 67 books out of 101 were 
from the more expensive lines, in sci- 
ence 41 out of 79, in philosophy 34 
out of 50, in fine arts 45 out of 82, and 
in law eight out of 11. On the other 
hand, in biography there were only 25 
out of 145 (much paperback biography 
is about entertainers). In cartoons and 
in fact crime there were no titles from 
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the more expensive lines, in humor 
there were 2 out of 26, and in sports, 2 
out of 25. Although by no means all of 
the serious titles come from these more 
expensive, bookstore-distributed lines, 
they—trather than the cheaper paper- 
backs sold at newsstands—seem likely 
to give hard-cover non-fiction competi- 
tion and perhaps influence its structure. 


SUMMARY 


About three-fourths of all paperback 
titles in print in 1955 were reprints, 
drawn from a variety of well-known 
hardcover publishers. The majority of 
reprints and of originals were the works 
of established authors. The greatest in- 
fluence of paperback publishing is prob- 
ably upon light fiction, its main fare, 
and serious nonfiction, a smaller but 
important segment. Although there are 
many exceptions, especially in fiction, 
the better quality paperback titles are 
generally higher in price and less read- 
ily available to the public. 





“The newspaper as a source of personal power always will represent a 
kind of problem. It isn’t nearly so serious a threat to the healthy function- 
ing of the press in the United States as is the newspaper as a source of 
financial profit. Substituting the cash register for the conscience—even the 
sometimes misguided conscience—of newspapers represents a potentially 
disastrous consequence facing the public in relation to the press today. 
Combined with the shrinkage in numbers of newspapers, it becomes a 
major menace. Trying to fight this in terms of the Hearst stereotype is as 
effective as trying to cure a patient who has an inflamed appendix by 
giving him a dose of laxative. 

“It is much the same elsewhere. The grave danger isn’t that magazines 
may seek to wrap opinion in fact, but that they eschew opinion altogether 
lest it offend. Or that they seek to follow the tastes and convictions of their 
readers rather than lead them. 

“And as for radio and television, it isn’t so much the advertiser’s in- 
sistence on irritating commercials that should worry us as the whole indus- 
try’s making it a first concern that neither entertainment nor advertising 
shall irritate anybody. 

“If stereotypes are helpful at all, the mass media need to be represented 
by a new set of them.”—JOHN M. HarRISON, State University of Iowa, in 
Saturday Review, July 11, 1959. 











What Farmers Think 
About Advertising 


BY C. H. SANDAGE* 


Responses from 985 Illinois farmers indicate that they regard 
advertising as useful and generally truthful, yet may question its 
basic efficiency. The author concludes that advertisers who wish 
to reach farm audiences should prepare ads specifically for 
farmers and should consider specialized media. 





Wt THE FARM MARKET IS SHRINKING IN 
numbers of farms and farmers but ex- 
panding in variety and volume of prod- 
ucts and services demanded. The adver- 
tiser cannot, or at least should not, view 
this market as just a part of the so- 
called mass market. Instead, it is a vital 
segment of the total, yet unique and 
sufficiently independent to warrant spe- 
cialized attention. 

It has a consumption as well as a 
production orientation. It is cultivated 
by sellers of consumer goods and by 
sellers of industrial goods. Specialized 
media, print and electronic, serve this 
population. There is much advertising 
designed to assist and to influence the 
farmer in his purchase of products and 
services. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLIMATE FOR 
ADVERTISING 


The attitudes of farm families to- 
ward advertising should be of concern 
to advertisers who wish to communicate 
with farmers. If farmers think well of 
advertising this should provide a psy- 
chological climate and soil in which the 


oan Sandage is head of the advertising depart- 

College of Journalism and Communica- 
icon Gabaite of Weds. ie b> ie ponies 
of the Farm Research Institute. 


seed of advertising, planted by suppliers 
of products and services, would develop 
in a healthy manner. If farmers think 
ill of advertising then advertisers may 
find the results of their labors meager 
and unrewarding. Before good results 
can be obtained it may be necessary to 
renovate the soil, improve the climate 
or eradicate the toxic ingredients from 
advertisements that produce unfavor- 
able attitudes. 

Commercial farmers in Illinois were 
canvassed in October 1958 to ascertain 
what they thought of advertising in an 
institutional sense, what they thought of 
advertisements, and what their attitudes 
were toward various advertising media. 
A questionnaire was sent to 1,012 
farmers who were members of a panel 
maintained by the Farm Research In- 
stitute. Members of the panel were 
originally recruited on a modified ran- 
dom basis and provided a reliable sam- 
ple of commercial farmers in Illinois. 
The 985 usable questionnaires which 
were received constituted a 97% re- 


sponse. 
Advertising as an Institution ; 
What do Illinois farmers think of ad- 
vertising as an aid in buying and as a 
factor in the total economy? To obtain 
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TABLE | 
What Farmers Think of Some Institutional Aspects of Advertising* 











Statement Response 
True False Uncertain 

a. Advertising in general is helpful to me as a consumer 90.7% 1.6% 7.7% 
b. Advertising is necessary to keep business healthy and 

SI, Saad Sirnw eighng. Osea dace «ae vp chen wns e Heh 93.1 1.2 5.7 
c. Advertising is, in general, a waste of money........ 5.0 84.5 10.5 
d. Advertising helps consumers keep uptodate on new 

DOECED GUE GUEVMUE Br 6 eos 56 eS UV ete ee SL TES 96.5 0.3 32 
e. Advertising makes it necessary to charge consumers 

more for those products that are advertised........ 41.7 28.7 29.6 
f. Advertising makes it possible to provide consumers 

with products at lower prices than would be possible 

WEEOUS ROUUTUIER oo ccccccnccccvcccccccccccccs 27.7 33.3 39.0 
g- When the grand total of all advertising is considered, 

most of it is generally truthful................... 74.2 3.7 22.1 
h. We are better off with advertising than we would be 

WIRE TE os. «cia sisinitins Weld eee 0. cigs e cokierececss 87.2 1.4 11.4 
i. In general one can depend more on statements made 

in advertisements than on statements made by per- 

GORA SRICEMIEM... 0. ccc ccccccccccvescccccccccece 67.5 6.6 25.9 


*N = 985. 





some measure of attitudes on this 
plane, respondents were given nine 
statements that have been or might 
be applied to advertising by various 
people. Each respondent was asked to 
read each statement and then to “check 
whether you think it is (1) true, (2) 
false, or (3) whether you are uncertain 
about it.” 

Each of the nine statements is shown 
in Table 1 together with responses. Re- 
sults indicate that farmers have a high 
regard for advertising as being helpful 
to them as consumers and as a neces- 
sary element in keeping business 
healthy and growing. They do not be- 
lieve advertising is a waste in our 
economy. 

On the other hand, the farmers are 
skeptical or uncertain about the basic 
efficiency of advertising. They tend to 
believe that advertising increases the 
price of products and that it cannot 


serve to provide consumers with lower- 
cost goods than would be possible with- 
out advertising. 

Only a small percentage (3.7) of 
farmers believe that most advertising is 
generally untruthful, although another 
22.1% are uncertain about this. About 
three-fourths (74.2% ) would rate most 
advertising as generally truthful. Farm- 
ers rate advertising above personal 
salesmen on a “truth” scale. 
Advertisements 

Another part of the questionnaire 
provided respondents with a series of 
questions pertaining to advertisements 
and to practices of advertisers, and 
asked them to check a yes, no, or don’t © 
know answer. Results are shown in 
Table 2. 

From these data it would appear that 
farmers want advertisements to include 
prices of products, that they believe ad- 
vertising influenced them in some of 
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their recent purchases, and that they do 
not want advertising removed from the 
media of mass communications. In ef- 
fect, advertisements in farm magazines 
get as high a personal importance 
rating as editorials and text material in 
those magazines. (See Table 2, /.) 


Testimonials and “research findings” 
included in advertisements have long 
been a subject of controversy among 
advertising people. In this study farm- 
ers were asked to indicate their belief in 
the truthfulness of testimonials and test 
findings reported for specific types of 
products such as stock feed, seed corn, 
cigarettes, toothpaste and drugs. Re- 
sponse was dramatic. (See Table 2, g, i.) 
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Although little faith is placed in testi- 
monials for such general consumption 
products as cigarettes and toothpaste, 
the farmer tended to believe testimo- 
nials in advertisements for products like 
seed corn and stock feed. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT 
MEDIA 

The mass media vary in form and 
frequency of issue. In content, media 
vary all the way from providing general 
information on entertainment to giving 
specialized help and guidance to a spe- 
cific occupation or profession. 

One might hypothesize that members 
of a group knit together by a common 


TABLE 2 
What Farmers Think of Some Aspects of Advertisements 








Question Response 
Don't 
Yes No Know 
a. Do you think advertisers should include the prices of their 
peotccts: im AOvENISENONNS? 2. 5 ck oe cekesceesses 77.2% 12.5% 10.3% 
b. Do you think that testimonials featuring results achieved 
by individual farm:rs and presented in advertisements in 
farm magazines can generally be believed?.............. 51.3 15.3 33.4 
c. Do you think that manufacturers of products made prima- 
rily for farmers do enough advertising to farmers?....... 69.3 17.0 13.7 
d. Do you think retailers and local distributors of products 
used primarily by farmers do enough advertising of those 
ON IN ain acinstiind- sah «as enaneaele~ ax 60.6 22.2 17.2 
e. All things considered, would you like to have all advertis- 
ing taken out of farm magazines?..............+e-eee0 93.2 $3 
f. Do you think that advertisements in farm magazines are as 
important to you as the editorials and articles in those 
ee Ce re ee eee 48.0 38.4 13.6 
g- Do you think the results of experiments and tests, made on 
such products as stock feed and seed corn, and presented 
in advertisements in farm magazines, are generally true?.. 62.3 8.3 29.4 
h. Would you say that your purchase of any farm production 
supply items during the past year was influenced by adver- 
tising you saw Or read?.......cescccsenccceeccccceces 59.9 27.4 12.7 
i. Do you think the results of experiments and tests, made 
on such products as toothpaste, cigarettes and drugs, and 
presented in advertisements, are generally true?.......... 19.1 37.2 43.7 
j. All things considered, would you like to have all advertis- 
ing taken off television?.............seeeeeeeeeeeenes 15.9 65.7 18.4 
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TABLE 3 
Amount of Information Helpful in Buying Received by Respondents 
During the Past Year from Ads in Various Media 





Amount ot ie one. 1. Help 





‘eceived from A 
Source of Ads poser soba 

A Great Quite Very None or 

Deal a Bit Some Little No Answer 

Daily Newspapers ............ 19.9% 21.2% 31.3% 15.2% 12.4% 
Rete. WING css cticaieesvwes 6.3 14.3 32.1 21.8 25.5 
EE iehned ick s cedadneee 8.0 13.7 34.1 23.1 21.1 
Ns sccetihiets bose bin cerehite 6.4 11.3 30.2 25.4 26.7 
General Magazines ........... 1.8 val 13.3 ys Be $L7 
Women’s Magazines .......... $$ 12.8 26.2 18.1 37.4 
Farm Magazines ...........0.. 28.0 33.5 26.7 4.6 7.2 
Free Farm Magazines......... 9.2 16.4 35.6 19.2 19.6 
ES ere aren 3.5 8.2 26.1 31.1 31.1 
COR oer aba toesbebedase’ 14.3 23.1 33.9 15.9 12.8 





bond such as religion, occupation, or 
profession will give greater attention to, 
get more help from and have greater 
belief in advertisements carried by a 
medium that caters to the group than 
from a less specialized medium. In the 
case of the specialized medium, a har- 
mony of interest may be established be- 
tween the medium and subscribers by 
focusing all editorial effort on serving 
the needs and wants of the relatively 
homogeneous audience. 


Some of the data obtained from 
farmers in this study seem to support 
this line of reasoning. Respondents 
were asked to indicate how much infor- 
mation that helped them in their buy- 
ing they received during the past year 
from advertisements in various media. 
They were also asked to indicate how 
much they thought they could depend 
on the information given and claims 
made in most ads appearing in the me- 
dia. Tables 3 and 4 present the resuits 
from these two questions. 

Farm magazines clearly lead in the 
extent to which farmers said they were 
helped and could believe the claims 


made in. advertisements. Farm maga- 
zines are followed by daily newspapers 
and catalogs. 

Broadcast Media 

Television and radio are rated rather 
low in terms of the figures in Tables 2 
and 3. Actually, however, neither tele- 
vision nor radio should be considered 
as a single medium in the sense used 
here. In a sense, each is made up of 
many general and specialized media. 

In broadcasting, the program should 
be the unit rather than the station or 
network. People do not “subscribe” to 
the entire station, but instead view indi- 
vidual programs. In the case of a mag- 
azine the subscriber receives the entire 
publication even though certain paris of 
it may never be read. 

In this study, radio and television 
should have been broken down by kind 
of program. It would seem logical to as- 
sume that broadcasts which are pro- 
duced specifically for farmers would 
have been rated relatively high. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

Data from the present study should 

not be used to generalize on the relative 
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strength of print and broadcast media 
among farmers. However, the data can 
be used to evaluate the significance to 
advertisers of using specialized media to 
influence audiences having specialized 
interests. It would seem safe to con- 
clude that Illinois farmers get more 
helpful information from and place 
more reliance on advertisements in me- 
dia edited for their occupational or pro- 
fessional guidance than from advertise- 
ments carried by more general media. 
If this conclusion is valid, it opens 
the door for much re-evaluation of ad- 
vertising strategy in many product lines. 
Current practice finds many advertise- 
ments created with only a general audi- 
ence or general media in mind. These 
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cereal and automobiles, if advertise- 
ments were prepared specifically for 
farmers and carried in media specifi- 
cally edited for them. 

Certainly farmers have a healthy at- 
titude toward advertising and advertise- 
ments. There are areas of skepticism 
and uncertainty, but knowing this, the 
advertising profession should be in a 
better position to modify present prac- 
tices and to develop methods of reduc- 
ing skepticism and uncertainties among 
farmers. It is not unlikely that those 
things that produce uncertainty and 
skepticism among farmers have a simi- 
lar effect on other audiences. 

The findings in this study might also 
lead to more efficient use of media by 


Table 4 


Extent to Which Farmers Believe They Can Depend on Information 
and Claims Given in Ads Carried by Various Media 





Amount of Dependence Can Place in Ads 





Source of Ads Percent Answering 
A Great Quite Very None or 

Deal a Bit Some Little No Answer 
Daily Newspapers ............ 18.6% 30.2% 21.7% 6.6% 22.9% 
Local Weeklies ..........000. 12.3 21.3 17.9 6.9 41.6 
WHE eos bet ce cds cee vids 6.9 16.8 29.0 13.4 33.9 
ETE Ghirwas 6 pee basvesesice te 6.2 15.1 25.8 13.3 39.6 
General Magazines ........... 4.5 10.7 13.0 11.0 60.8 
Women’s Magazines .......... 8.1 18.4 18.6 7.0 47.9 
Farm Magazines ............. 33.7 37.1 15.9 1.7 11.6 
Free Farm Magazines......... 14.4 24.3 19.8 6.1 35.4 
BR I avin hh dpe sewe side 5.0 10.8 17.5 20.1 46.6 
CREE io isios so das corse ecwnsis 20.1 25.6 23.0 5.5 25.8 





same advertisements are also placed in 
specialized media in order to get addi- 
tional or more intense coverage of a 
specific market. 

Such practice violates the principle 
suggested by this study. It seems prob- 
able that better results would be ob- 
tained in advertising to the farm mar- 
ket, even for products like soap, drugs, 


advertisers. Where media (print and 
electronic) assemble an audience that is 
homogeneous in respect to occupation, 
profession or specialized interest, they 
afford advertisers an opportunity to cre- 
ate advertisements keyed to the idiom 
of that audience. Such practice should 
result in benefits to consumers and to 
advertisers. 











In Poland 





FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Becoming a Journalist 


BY KAROL SCHINDZIELORZ* 


Journalism is a glamorous profession in Poland, but the limited 
number of jobs has caused the University of Warsaw to restrict 
enrollment in its school of journalism and to increase the total 
period of study to six years. Newspapers are becoming more 
dependent upon advertising for revenue. 





V> JOURNALISM HAD AND STILL HAS THE 
image of a glamorous profession in Po- 
land. During the postwar years only 
journalists were allowed to travel 
abroad. Their voices were publicly 
heard, and were seemingly effective. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the only 
journalism school in Poland—the De- 
partment of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw—receives each year an 
average of 1,200-1,500 applications 
from high school graduates. The largest 
number of students accepted for study 
was approximately 185 in 1953 and 
175 in 1954. The number of students 
accepted was reduced annually from 
then until 1957. In 1957, 1958, and 
1959 no students were accepted be- 
cause of the scarcity of jobs for the 
graduates. 


Any high school graduate can apply 
for any kind of study at any of the in- 
stitutions of higher education in Poland. 
The school authorities are informed 


*Karol Schindzielorz is a 1957 graduate of the 
University of Warsaw with an M.A. in journalism. 
He worked for a Polish weekly, then for about a 
year and a half was on the foreign desk of Zycie 
Warzawy, one of the large Warsaw dailies. In 
1959 he was at Stanford University, auditing 
classes and studying with Professor Wilbur 
Schramm in the Institute for Communication 
Research. 
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how many students will be accepted at 
the different branches of the universi- 
ties, how many high school graduates 
have applied for a particular kind of 
study, what the possibilities are for get- 
ting a scholarship, etc. This information 
and the guidance of school authorities 
enables the future student to decide 
where to go. 


When I applied to study journalism 
in Warsaw, the School of Journalism 
was the fastest growing branch of the 
university; it had a new building, mod- 
ern facilities, different building priori- 
ties. According to the six-year plan of 
economic development then in progress 
during the years 1956-60, the demand 
for qualified journalists was expected to 
be high. It was necessary to examine 
carefully all candidates for journalistic 
studies; there were six candidates for 
each student accepted. Almost every 
candidate had to pass a written and 
many-sided oral examination. The test- 
ing period was almost. two weeks. Lead- 
ers of the youth organization with ex- 
cellent marks from high schools and a 
special diploma had to take part only 
in the written examination, and when 
the result was at least B, they were ac- 
cepted automatically as students. For 
other schools they did not have to pass 
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any examinations whatsoever. Ninety 
percent of all students of journalism 
were members of the Communist youth 
organization; some 18% were members 
of the party. The highest number of 
students ever to study journalism was 
670, representing 10% of the student 
body of the University of Warsaw. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The study of journalism formerly 
took four years, and at one time five 
years,’ but this fall (1959) it became 
a three-year course to which the student 
can be admitted only after he has com- 
pleted a three-year program of special- 
ization in some other academic disci- 
pline. Thus, the period of university 
training for a journalist is now six years. 


The four-year course of study, as I 
took it, was mainly social science 
(Marxism, political economy, history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Polish Communist Party 
and United Workers Party), history of 
Poland and the world, history of phil- 
osophy with heavy emphasis on diz'ec- 
tical and historical materialism, logic, 
history of diplomacy and current po- 
litical events. The course also included 
historical and descriptive grammar of 
the Polish language, study of literary 
styles, history of Polish and world liter- 
ature, seminars in history of the theater, 
the film, etc. 


The program of professional training 
proper included history of the Polish 
press (the course in history of the 
Russian press was dropped in 1955) 
and a course called theory and practice 
of journalism (modern newspapers all 
over the world, the work and services 
of press agencies, the work of foreign 
correspondents, organization of work in 
dailies and magazines, techniques of 
editing). 


1A full description of the five-year program, 
which was the pattern of the school from 1957 to 
1959, is contained in the article by Professor 
Mieczyslaw Kafel in The Training of Journalists 
(Paris: Unesco, 1958), pp. 187-91. 
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All students are required to take all 
courses. Specialization becomes possible 
when the student decides in which par- 
ticular area he is going to write his 
thesis. He can choose among such sub- 
jects as history of diplomacy and inter- 
national affairs, rural or industrial eco- 
nomics, world literature, techniques of 
editing and publishing, and theater, 
book or film criticism. 

During the first year of study, the 
seminar in theory and practice of jour- 
nalism explains the different forms of 
journalistic expression. The students 
have to write letters to the editor, de- 
scribe accidents, street scenes and stu- 
dent life, and learn the techniques of 
interviewing. 

During the second year of study the 
students are asked to write more sophis- 
ticated things—book or film reviews, 
news commentaries, reports of impor- 
tant meetings, etc. The writing is graded 
by the assistants and discussed during 
class meetings. (The 180 students of 
my year were divided into six seminar 
groups.) At the same time that he de- 
cides his thesis specialization, the stu- 
dent has to determine which of the 
forms of journalistic expression fit him 
best. He can choose among rural or in- 
dustrial reportage, news commentary, 
reviewing of movies, plays or books; 
radio forms, feuilleton. 

All the specialized form seminars are 
conducted by leading Polish journalists 
from Trybuna Ludu, Zycie Warszawy, 
the Polish Radio, and the Polish Press 
Agency (PAP). These are actually dis- 
cussion groups where more experienced 
colleagues tell about their work, diffi- 
culties, expectations. 

Students also have to take one of the 
three courses—photography, stenogra- 
phy (shorthand) or typewriting. There 
are aiso two years of Russian (2 hours 
a week) and a choice of English, 
French, German—one hour a week for 
one year. 


(> THE STUDENT OF JOURNALISM SEES 
the real newspaper life and work during 
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his vacations. He spends at least one 
out of three vacation months working 
as a newspaperman. The freshmen are 
sent to small provincial newspapers and 
radio stations to do very simple jobs— 
proofreading, editing of letters to the 
editor, rewriting, preparing news dis- 
patches for print, etc. During his sec- 
ond practice period the student can 
work at the city desk, gather news on 
his own. During his third practice pe- 
riod he will receive assignments accord- 
ing to his abilities in practically any de- 
partment of the newspaper. 


The student gets paid from the uni- 
versity for his practice—350 zlotys 
($14) per month. The newspaper pays 
also for every item used and printed—but 
the amount paid to the student in any 
one month cannot exceed 800 zlotys 
($35). All problems arising during the 
practice periods are supposed to be 
solved by the adviser of all practitioners 
—generally a senior newspaperman. 
The students attend all staff meetings; 
their writing is carefully guided and 
supervised. During his last practice pe- 
riod, the prospective graduate tries to 
find his place under the journalistic sun 
for part-time work during the last year 
of study and eventually his permanent 
place of work. Classroom contacts with 
the leading newspapermen are generally 
helpful in this respect. 


All academic courses are taught by 
instructors from the different depart- 
ments of the university. The academic 
status of the assistants and professors 
of journalism varies, naturally. Because 
of the political importance of the de- 
partment of journalism, however, lead- 
ing politicians, Polish diplomats, and 
party leaders frequently attended stu- 
dent meetings. It always was easy to 
get prominent writers, actors, or movie 
makers to appear at our discussions. 
We had at least one discussion a week 
with a news personality of the week. 


The expectations of the planners 
proved to be wrong as far as the jour- 
nalistic market in the years 1956-1960 
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was concerned. During the years 1956- 
1957 our government changed basically 
the policy of subsidies for almost all 
newspapers. Lack of advertising, com- 
bined with artificially high circulations 
and extremely low prices of newspapers, 
created deficits in all but two dailies in 
Poland. The government asked the 
newspapers to reduce the number of 
newspapermen employed; prices were 
raised, nonsensical circulation-pushing 
measures were abolished and the gov- 
ernmental subsidies became minimal. 
The reduction in the number of jobs 
available was felt immediately. In 1956, 
almost all graduates could get jobs; 
during the summer of 1957, only 45 
jobs were available for about 1 
graduates. 

The number of jobs is determined by 
RSW Prasa (Workers Publishing Co- 
operative Press). This agency of the 
government, formerly a cooperative, 
exercises direct control over the eco- 
nomic, personnel and technical aspects 
of all leading newspapers (excluding 
Catholic newspapers). The reduction of 
subsidies somewhat reduced the influ- 
ence and importance of RSW Prasa. 
RSW Prasa is still able to increase or 
reduce the number of newspapermen 
employed, reduce or increase the num- 
ber of pages printed by reducing or in- 
creasing the supply of newsprint, or 
hamper the editing activities of a news- 
paper by refusing to renew the equip- 
ment of the printing plant. 


V> A SPECIAL COMMISSION ALLOCATES 
journalism graduates to different news- 
papers. The chairman of the depart- 
ment of journalism and the chairman 
of the personnel department of RSW 
Prasa are the most important members 
of the commission assigning such jobs. 
Until 1956 every graduate of the uni- 
versity had an assured job; now the 
university suggests certain work oppor- 
tunities to a number of graduates, and 
they are free to accept or refuse to 
take the job offered. The leader of the 
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youth organization and the secretary of 
the local party group are also quite im- 
portant in job assignments. Graduates 
do not have to take the job; they can 
change the decision by presenting to 
the commission a request from a news- 
paper signed by the chief editor asking 
the commission to send a particular 
graduate to his paper. RSW Prasa alone 
knows who is going to employ a gradu- 
ate, and under what conditions. A 
graduate obtains his job assignment on 
the basis of his academic accomplish- 
ments during four years of study, his 
political activities, and the results of 
his practice periods. 


It is fairly difficult to find staff mem- 
bers for the out-of-the-way places and 
small newspapers. Almost everybody 
tries to stay in Warsaw despite the sur- 
plus of journalists in the capital. The 
job assignment is not a political deci- 
sion; the importance of jobs assigned 
and the kind of newspaper depends on 
the abilities of the graduates. Only his 
future work is a thorough testing 
ground for his political convictions. 
Party newspapers, of course, prefer to 
employ party members. 


The field of specialization of the 
graduate, including his thesis, is likely 
to influence his first assignment on his 
new job. But it is not the rule that 
somebody who specialized in rural eco- 
nomics and reportage, for example, will 
only: have to write about the life of our 
peasants, when a job at the city desk is 
vacant. Only big newspapers can afford 
specialization of work for newcomers. 
The first job is likely to be that of po- 
lice reporter, assistant night editor, as- 
sistant to the managing editor, or assist- 
ant to the technical editor. It happens 
also that a young graduate may get a 
job as a reporter at large or as a news 
commentator, if his capacities for such 
assignments are known before he starts 
work. The beginning salary is 800 
zlotys ($35) for the first three months; 
then it doubles and reaches the upper 
limit for the first year at the equivalent 
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of $85 to $100 a month. About $50 is 
the fixed salary; the rest depends on the 
number of articles published. 

I do not know of any limitation of 
speed of advancement in the journal- 
istic profession in Poland. The rise is 
somewhat faster on small provincial 
papers with less competition. The grad- 
uates of the journalism department 
prove themselves better prepared than 
the average provincial newspapermen. 
The life far away from the intellectual 
centers and centers of culture stops 
many of the young journalists on the 
lower rungs of the ladders of the jour- 
nalistic profession. The generally low 
salaries and difficulties in finding living 
accommodations are discouraging. The 
journalists give up further studying, be- 
come narrow-mindedly oriented profes- 
sionally—young old men doing more or 
less routine jobs. 

Warsaw is different. It has higher 
standards of writing, competition, high- 
er income, better opportunities for in- 
tellectual development, and for further 
study. All the leading theaters, orches- 
tras, and scientists are almost around 
the corner. There is always something 
going on in Warsaw. 


V> I HAVE NOT YET HEARD OF ANY 
graduate of the department of journal- 
ism becoming chief editor of any im- 
portant newspaper or magazine. But I 
know of many graduates as managing 
editors or department chiefs of the 
newspaper. Editors-in-chief are assigned 
by top party authorities; it is a job of 
political significance. Known party 
leaders, activists, prewar or wartime 
underground fighters get these appoint- 
ments. They are members of high party 
committees; they represent their news- 
papers there, and receive instructions. 
The chief editor has always a prominent 
position during the First of May pa- 
rade; he greets and accompanies im- 
portant foreign visitors. No previous 
journalistic experience is necessary. The 
chief editor decides in doubtful political 
cases, argues with the censors, takes the 
responsibility for the copy. Changes are 
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frequent in the editorship and do not 
necessarily lead upwards; but it is also 
fairly unlikely that they will lose their 
important positions in the society. Sep- 
arated from one job, an editor usually 
gets a similar job, with a similar salary. 
Only the place or the paper will be dif- 
ferent. The editor has to take the re- 
sponsibility for the political line or the 
paper, depending on the situation. 

The managing editor (called the “sec- 
retary” of the paper—Redaktionssek- 
retar) is the most important person in 
the newspaper. He has in most cases 
high skills, long experience. He also 
will be a party member, in his early 
fifties or late forties. He runs the paper, 
takes care of the technical side of edit- 
ing, supervises the process of editing, 
decides what to print and where to 
print it. He is in closest contact with 
the editor-in-chief, gives special assign- 
ments to newspapermen. He also repre- 
sents the paper in the Union of Polish 
Journalists. Almost daily, but at least 
three times a week, he convenes the so- 
called Kolegium-board of editors. 

Members of the Kolegium are heads 
of all departments of the newspaper, 
the chief editor and the managing edi- 
tor, and three or four leading journal- 
ists elected each year by all members 
of the staff. They decide whom to hire 
and whom to fire, review the financial 
policy of the newspaper, determine 
long-range campaigns, and discuss who 
will get what foreign assignment. This 
is the most important body in the news- 
paper. The members analyze, from time 
to time, the activities of particular de- 
partments of the paper, give premiums 
for especially good work, etc. The 
whole paper is divided into depart- 
ments: Economic, foreign policy, city, 
cultural, women’s interests, science, 
sports and, in party organs, a party 
department. 

Each department has a chairman. 
The number of newspapermen in each 
of the departments may vary from 14 
at the city desk, to six in the economics, 
five in the foreign policy (foreign cor- 
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respondents not counted), to one person 
in the science department. 

The organizational structure is as 
follows: 


Editor in Chief 


Kolech 


Le 





advertising 
pes 2 


departments: 


technical editors economics 


night editors foreign policy 


proofreading-korekta culture 


printing city 


distribution women’s 


etc. 


The news department is a recent de- 
velopment in our paper. Previously each 
department had to take care of the news 
coverage in its special field. Now the 
news department has about seven re- 
porters to cover special events, and to 
help other departments in cases of 
emergency. It is called the “department 
of information.” The line of division is 
rather elastic between this department 
and others. All departments try to get 
recent and important news from reliable 
sources. There is keen competition be- 
tween newspapers and between journal- 
ists of the same paper. You can lose 
your premium by missing something 
other newspapers were able to get. 

Every established reporter has his 
own contacts and sources, and is care- 
ful to preserve them by careful and re- 
sponsible reporting. The institution of 
news conferences has become more and 
more popular. Newspapers do not de- 
pend on the official Polish Press Agency 
for coverage of important news confer- 
ences, arrivals and departures of im- 
portant guests, signing of international 
agreements. The Polish Foreign Min- 
istry two years ago introduced regular 
press conferences for the top news com- 
mentators of the Polish press. The pop- 
ular demand for a biweekly press con- 
ference of our Prime Minister is not 
yet fulfilled. His office, however, has 
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regular weekly conferences for the War- 
saw press to describe new governmental 
actions, regulations, appointments of 
public officials, and bills introduced to 
the parliament. 

The actions of the parliament are 
covered independently by each news- 
paper, including interviews with parlia- 
mentarians, reports from meetings, and 
discussions. The press is not permitted 
to attend meetings of parliamentary 
committees. Newsmen get official re- 
leases from the press office of the par- 
liament. 

Such special events as the Congress 
of the Party are covered independently 
by each of the newspapers. It happens 
quite often that one of the newspapers 
publishes some embarrassing evidence 
of corruption, or criticizes ineffective or 
useless acts of the government. The edi- 
tor of the newspaper uses his connec- 
tions to get some response or statements 
from the government, from a Cabinet 
member or members, from the chief 
justice. 

Initiative in learning what really goes 
on in the government, the effects of cer- 
tain bills, price regulations, etc., has 
become a significant press function dur- 
ing the last 18 months. Newspaper criti- 
cism often has resulted in changes of 
acts of the government, in modifica- 
tions, in questions asked by the parlia- 
mentarians during the session, and in 
investigations started by committees of 
the parliament. 


> AFTER GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES WERE 
reduced in 1956-1957, newspapers be- 
came more dependent on advertising for 
revenue. The chief volume is in classi- 
fied advertising. Display advertising was 
unknown two years ago; now some ap- 
pears, and it is increasing. A year ago a 
second evening newspaper, the Kurier 
Polski, was started in Warsaw. Its suc- 
cess and profits are based mainly on ad- 
vertising. The demand for classified ad- 
vertising is always higher than the num- 
ber of pages available for printing. Peo- 
ple have to wait a week or two to get 
the classified ad published. A long se- 
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quence of important speeches, diplo- 
matic notes, or letters to heads of gov- 
ernments can slow down even this long 
process of ad publishing. 

Advertisements occupy an average of 
30% of the space available in Zycie 
Warszawy, about 25% in Kurier Polski, 
approximately 3% in Trybuna Ludu, 
official Communist party paper of Po- 
land, and about 25% in Express Wiec- 
zorny, another popular evening news- 
paper in Warsaw. The advertising di- 
rector on the newspaper has only a 
clerical job. He is a middleman between 
the Polish Advertising Agency and the 
Sekretariat. He has two helpers to re- 
ceive classified ads. Display ads come 
mostly from the state-operated Polish 
Advertising Agency, and this agency 
takes care of the graphic side of the 
advertisements. 


Newspapers in Poland have become 
advertising conscious and circulation 
conscious only in the last two years, 
and for the reason previously stated. 
Papers losing circulation lose adver- 
tisers and may be expected to vanish 
sooner or later. Exceptions would be 
publications of the party, party organs. 
Some weeklies tried to promote circu- 
lation increases by radio and press ad- 
vertising, prize contests, beauty con- 
tests and elections of Miss Warsaw and 
Miss Polonia, by speed boat competi- 
tions, bicycle races, public concerts. 

Certain newspapers lack sufficient 
newsprint. It is impossible for many to 
get Zycie Warszawy on Sundays; all 
425,000 copies for which newsprint ex- 
ists are sold out quickly. Even the sup- 
port of the deputy prime minister could 
not increase the quota of newsprint. It 
also is quite impossible for many to get 
the pleasant and amusing variety weekly 
Przekroj (Crosscut) , despite the 650,000 
copies printed. By contrast, however, 
most papers have difficulty selling all 
the copies printed. 

Circulation orientation stimulated the 
differentiation of newspapers, and com- 
petition among them. They use such 
phrases as “written especially for .. .” 
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or “our special correspondent reports 
from . . .,” “exclusive interview from” 
—“obtained for ... by .. .,” and “the 
prime minister in a conversation with 
the editor of our paper said .. .” All 
this is supposed to make the papers as 
different and attractive to the readers 
as possible. There is also a lot of cater- 
ing to the taste of the general public— 
pretty faces, human interest stories, 
housewife-oriented articles, etc. Despite 
the competition only two things have 
changed the circulation picture—the 
success Of Kurier Polski and the losses 
of Trybuna Ludu. 


> THERE IS NO WRITTEN CODE OF RE-- 
strictions on a Polish newspaper, so far 
as I know. Our foreign policy, how- 
ever, our system of political alliances, 
our economic cooperation with other 
socialistic countries all involve prob- 
lems a Polish newspaper is not sup- 
posed to approach critically unless or- 
dered to do so. 

Nor is it easy to start a newspaper. 
The initial costs are not forbidding, but 
the amount of newsprint is very limited 
and is centrally distributed. The main 


printing houses also have more orders - 


to print than they have printing capaci- 
ties. The would-be founder, moreover, 
has to show a program and demon- 
strate a social need for the proposed 
publication to the Office of Control of 
the Press, Publications and Shows (in 
other words, the censors). He will get 
permission to start his paper if the 
party does not object. Otherwise, all 
his efforts will be hopeless. 

The events of 1956 brought a flood 
of new papers sponsored by groups of 
students, writers and poets, by factories 
and committees of citizens, by Catho- 
lics and ex-Catholics, by party mem- 
bers and ex-party members. These were 
monthlies, biweeklies and weeklies. Yet, 
despite a tremendous hunger for the 
printed word existing through the win- 
ter and spring of 1957, very few of 
these publications survived for long. 
Objections by the censors, usually act- 
ing under orders from the Central Com- 
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mittee of the party; technical difficul- 
ties, or lack of readers brought most of 
them to an end. But there again are no 
written restrictions against starting a 
new paper. 


Persons who commit crimes or of- 
fend the code of behavior and actions 
of the Polish Union of Journalists may 
have their right to write for newspapers 
suspended. The party occasionally uses 
suspension of this right as a punish- 
ment. I know of cases, however, where 
journalists under suspension still were 
able to have things published under 
pseudonyms with the consent of the 
editors of certain newspapers. Other- 
wise, anybody who has proved himself 
qualified is eligible to work on a paper, 
or write for publication. Specialists, 
particularly, are welcome as free-lance 
writers, or as contributing editors. 


There exist some general unwritten 
rules about things which must be 
printed because of their political signifi- 
cance. Examples include communiqués 
of the sessions of the plenums of the 
Central Committee of the party, and 
communiqués of the Soviet Communist 
party as well; announcements of price 
changes, wage increases, changes in the 
Government or Central Committee of 
the party, agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments, statements issued after visits 
of important foreign delegations, diplo- 
matic notes of the Polish government, 
and letters of Khrushchev to heads of 
foreign governments, although not al- 
ways the complete text. The procedure 
for publishing statements or articles 
that must appear is regulated by special 
messages from the Propaganda and 
Press department of the Central Com- 
mittee. (The Catholic press is an ex- 
ception. ) 


Newspapers in Poland are not per- 
mitted to print statements or articles 
that could be regarded as hurting our 
relations with our allies. Newspapers 
are not expected to criticize our foreign 
policy. It is generally said that “the 
newspapers and journalists have to op- 
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erate in the framework of the socialis- 
tic social and political system in Po- 
land.” Newspapers and journalists are 
expected to avoid anything that might 
hurt our present system of alliances and 
the friendly relations with our neigh- 
bors. The Kolegium, and particularly 
the managing editor, take care that 
these principles are not violated; they 
interpret the policy in everyday practice. 

The censor has to give permission for 
each of the pages of the paper to be 
printed. He reads the proof sheets care- 
fully. He notifies the managing editor 
immediately if, in his opinion, some- 
thing violates instructions from The Of- 
fice of Control of the Press. The editor 
has the right to argue with the censor. 
If the managing editor and the censor 
disagree, the editor-in-chief is asked for 
an opinion. If he regards a censor’s de- 
cision to halt publication of an article as 
unjustified, and the censor still does not 
agree, an important friend of the editor 
from the Central Committee commonly 
enters the discussion. This usually brings 
an agreement. If the discussions are 
prolonged, interfering with the process 
of printing, publication of the contro- 
versial article is suspended until agree- 
ment is reached. This means either that 
the censor gets new instructions or the 
editor asks the author to rewrite the 
article. 

Publication of policy statements and 
significant political commentaries in the 
Official Trybuna Ludu have first to be 
approved by the Sekretariat of the Cen- 
tral Committee. The process of publish- 
ing the Trybuna Ludu is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual. 

Polish newspapers receive instruc- 
tions or directives from two main chan- 
nels. The Foreign Office is concerned 
with all anniversaries, new agreements, 
and political developments abroad bear- 
ing upon the conduct of our foreign pol- 
icy. Instructions from the press depart- 
ment of the Central Committee are con- 
cerned mainly with Polish internal af- 
fairs, including indications of coming 
political statements, events, and visits. 
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How newspapers use these instructions 
is up to the editors and writers of spe- 
cial editorials and articles. The Foreign 
Office has regular briefings for the lead- 
ing journalists, mainly taking the form 
of press conferences and exchange of 
opinion. They are not regarded as very 
important, however. 


From time to time chief editors of 
important publications convene at the 
Central Committee building, invited by 
the Press and Propaganda Department. 
Such meetings have been frequent dur- 
ing times of crisis and difficulties, or 
when major changes of economic pol- 
icy were in prospect. Resulting direc- 
tives on editorial policy are partially or 
completely reported by the chief editor 
to members of the newspaper staff. It 
is an outline conceived as suggestion 
rather than order, but in case a news- 
paper should completely disobey the 
instructions received from the Central 
Committee, this could mean different 
kinds of trouble for the editor or the 
paper. All newspapers are read by the 
functionaries of the Press and Propa- 
ganda Department. 


Each day’s edition of Pravda, appear- 
ing in Moscow during the morning, 
reaches Warsaw at 3 p.m. Editors of 
the important newspapers check Pravda 
rather carefully, and /zvestia, as well. 
Radio Moscow is listened to with spe- 
cial attention only in times of tension. 
Reprints of Pravda editorials or com- 
mentaries are decided upon centrally. 
The newspapers will receive the official 
translation from the PAP. TASS does 
not come directly into the Polish pa- 
pers, but only through the bulletins dis- 
tributed by PAP. Hints about forth- 
coming important announcements, their 
length and time of release are phoned 
by PAP to the editors of the papers. 
PAP is the main source of information, 
but the availability of Western news- 
papers at the newsstands in Warsaw, 
and the work of especially assigned 
“own correspondents” and reporters for 
the Polish newspapers have undermined 
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the monopoly of PAP. PAP has there- 
fore become a source of information 
for the larger papers only in case of 
necessity, or when it is more convenient 
to have PAP worrying about the word- 
ing of official statements, speeches, doc- 
uments, agreements. The attention to 
Soviet newspapers or Radio Moscow 
does not interfere with the unwritten 
code of behavior of the Polish press, to 
my knowledge. 


PARTY AND NON-PARTY PAPERS 


The diversity of newspapers existing 
in Poland results from the publishing 
policy carried on during the years 1949- 
1955. The party committees, trade un- 
ions, Communist youth leagues, stu- 
dents’ union, writers’ union, different 
branches of the armed services, Catho- 
lic and semi-Catholic groups—all were 
supposed to have their own newspapers. 
Every district party committee (komitet 
wojewodzki) had to found its own 
paper. 

District party newspapers are address- 
ing the general public. The non-party 
newspapers of Warsaw—dZycie Wars- 
zawy, Slowo Powszechne, Kurier Pol- 
ski (connected with the Democratic 
party), Express Wieczorny—have local 
mutations competing with the party 
newspaper. The strongest district party 
newspaper is Trybuna Robotnicza, pub- 
lished in Katowice, producing six local 
editions, and claiming a paid circulation 
of 750,000 copies daily. 

The newspaper publishing picture 
consists of two streams—party organs 
and non-party publications. The system 
of controls over both streams is cen- 
tralized, operated directly from the Cen- 
tral Committee or indirectly, but effec- 
tively, through the Office of Control 
over the Press. Zycie Warszawy, a non- 
party paper, was published and distrib- 
uted among the population of Warsaw 
weeks before the Government decided 
to move to Warsaw. It was able to 
maintain a very close relationship with 
the population of the capital; it is to a 
certain degree a metropolitan news- 
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paper, concerned mainly with problems 
of the capital. The readers of Zycie 
Warszawy in the provinces are mostly 
teachers, free professions people, ex- 
students at the Warsaw institutions of 
higher education. It is read rather care- 
fully by white-collar people in Warsaw. 


Readership studies are becoming of 
some importance. Express Wieczorny, 
the evening newspaper of Warsaw, has 
a constant poll, asking people to express 
their opinions about the best headline, 
article, or writer of the week, with 
prizes distributed among those who re- 
ply. Express gives careful attention to 
the reader’s views, which is one reason 
for the pcpularity of this paper. It is 
apt to change a policy, start a cam- 
paign for better public transportation 
or for a new bridge over the Vistula, all 
responsive to the polls. 


Some other newspapers have regular 
contests to produce reader analyses, or 
inviting critical expressions. Opinions 
about the press generally are parts of 
recent studies of the attitudes of stu- 
dents, engineers, workers in factories, 
or teachers. 


Interest in readership studies prob- 
ably would have developed to a higher 
degree but for the limitations on circu- 
lation increases, as described earlier in 
this article. So long as the sales of a 
newspaper do not depend directly on 
its quality, editors seem more likely to 
be guided by their years of experience 
and by their conceptions as to what the 
public likes or what the public should 
get. The few advertisers know the cir- 
culation figures, but tend to depend on 
traditionally well-known and _ well- 
thought-of papers. 

Newspapers do pay close attention to 
the incoming mail. It is distributed to 
the authors or editors concerned. Party 
organs prepare special bulletins for the 
local party committees, based on the 
analysis of anonymous letters to the 
editor. Newspapers also are known to 
offer intervention cr help when readers 
ask for it. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Some Questions for Journalists 
And Journalism Teachers 


BY FRANK STANTON* 


The journalist's objectives of thoroughness, accuracy and speed 
may no longer be enough in themselves, says the president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. He urges all the mass media 
to join in supporting a long-term research program to find out 
how good a job they are doing. 





To ME IT IS MOST SIGNIFICANT OF 
our society’s special nature that the 
academic community has come to re- 
gard journalism—during little more 


than half a century—as a subject de- 
serving not only a special place in uni- 
versity curricula but special schools on 


both the collegiate and graduate levels. 

Journalism and education ought to 
be in league with one another. You will 
recall that Lord Bryce, when he was 
considering the role of education in the 
American scheme of things from the 
beginning, observed that it was based 
on the premise “that those who vote as 
citizens should possess the rudiments of 
knowledge.” He went on to point out 
that the same principle guided “enlarg- 
ing the range of university action.” 

In the very year that Bryce used these 
words, in discussing the mission of 
state universities, the University of Mis- 
souri opened the first school of journal- 
ism in the United States and in the 
world. It was 1908—one of the last of 
the placid years, the innocent years, 
full of the wonder of digging the Pan- 
ama Canal, the uncluttered buoyancy 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and a world of 


*This article is based upon the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Stanton to the Association 
for Education in Journalism at its convention in 
Eugene, Oregon, on August 28, 1959. 


certainties that everybody assumed 
would go on forever. It was a year so 
serene for America that, in his monu- 
mental world chronology all that Pro- 
fessor Langer could find to note of it 
was that Bryan was defeated for the 
third time and that the State of Oregon 
established two principles: the recall of 
elective officers and the ten-hour day 
for women workers. 


All this was over half a century ago, 
but I do not suppose that those first 
deans and teachers on the pioneer jour- 
nalism faculties thought that they were 
dealing with such a simple world. Jour- 
nalism itself, for example, was just be- 
ginning to see some of the innovations 
made possible, perhaps inevitable, by 
technical advances: the Sunday supple- 
ment, the newspaper chain, the rise of 
the picture press, the great metropolitan 
dailies as purveyors of entertainment 
as well as of information. I suspect that 
your predecessor society, the American 
Association of Teachers in Journalism, 
was founded in 1912 in response to the 
implications of some of these develop- 
ments. It probably seemed as if there 
ought to be a professional association to 
deal with their impact upon the teaching 
of journalism. 


Today I would like to assume that 
this generally is a part of your purpose 
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still: to meet together, not just to see 
how you stand with regard to the effect 
that you have had on your students and 
universities and on journalism and the 
total society, but to see also what effect 
the developments of the total society 
have had on you. 


Y@ THE SUBSTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF 
journalism in this country is very much 
the interplay of forces outside the pro- 
fession—political, social, economic, mil- 
itary—and its own inner ambitions, as- 
pirations and competences. Jt has been 
traditional for journalism in America to 
respond dramatically to events. Jour- 
nalism has changed, in techniques, in 
style, in content, over and over again, 
in the face of new demands or new 
opportunities. Such examples occur as 
the Civil War and the use of corre- 
spondents in the last century, and the 
decline of regionalism and the rise of 
national news media in our own time, 
so that our newspapers are not at all 
like those of either a hundred or fifty 
years ago, whereas those in other na- 
tions are apt to be much the same. 

Now we are in the midst of a wholly 
new age—an age that we cannot even 
anatomize yet—an age to a degree of 
scientific determinism, an age restless 
with emergent nationalism, an age that 
has shrunk the world to a neighbor- 
hood, an age whose huge population is 
bound to put an unprecedented strain 
on political, economic and cultural in- 
stitutions, and an age—above all so far 
as the context of journalism goes—of a 
velocity and complexity of events for 
which we are not really very well pre- 
pared. 

The traditional quest of serious jour- 
nalism is, of course, for accuracy, speed 
and thoroughness. The major thrust of 
the dynamics of modern journalism has 
been the evolution of organizational 
and technical means to achieve these 
objectives. In the years when the first 
schools of journalism were founded, 
these were wholly adequate objectives. 
Affairs moved with deliberation and 
simplicity in a quiet nation of less than 
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a hundred million (compared to 180,- 
000,000 today) and in which the presi- 
dential vote totaled 14,000,000 (com- 
pared to over 71,000,000 in 1956). 
Front porch campaigns conducted on 
amiable generalities, legislative conflicts 
over regional economic interests, and, 
offshore, the perpetual bickerings in the 
Balkans were the general content of na- 
tional and world news, while most 
newspapers were largely concerned with 
local activities. 

It is not to condescend to that peace- 
ful era, which, in fact, had its own 
point in history to make in its own 
way, to say that the demands put upon 
journalism then were slight indeed com- 
pared to today. But are the old objec- 
tives of thoroughness, speed and ac- 
curacy any longer enough in them- 
selves? 

I think not. 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT—IF ALL OF 
us in all the media and in the schools 
of journalism believe that the chief pur- 
pose of education and journalism alike 
in a democracy is to ensure that those 
who vote as citizens should possess the 
“rudiments of knowledge”’—then we 
must start asking ourselves some quite 
hard and pointed questions. 

First among these is how good is our 
journalism? How is it doing in the face 
of overwhelming demands? Do the cir- 
culation or the audience statistics tell 
the whole story or even the most signifi- 
cant part of it? 

Frankly, I do not know, and neither 
does anyone else, because we just have 
not done enough research. We do not 
know enough of what happens after the 
newspaper gets into the hands of the 
reader or after the voice of radio or the 
image of television gets into the home. 

We have some evidences that all is 
not well. The last study that I know of, 
the International Press Institute’s 1953 
readership survey, showed that only 
12% of the international news and 14% 
of the national news published in 51 
metropolitan papers was read. Coming 
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during the Korean war, the results of 
this survey were astounding and sober- 
ing. 
The most sobering thing about it is 
that we do not know why this is so. Is 
foreign and national news reporting 
dull? Are we relying on old techniques 
too much? Are we pre-supposing too 
much knowledge? Are old formulae of 
headings and leads enough? The science 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
said that despite the attention given the 
National Academy of Science’s report 
on radio-active fall-out (there were two 
full pages in the New York Times, for 
example, and almost as much in the 
Herald Tribune), subsequent surveys 
showed “that the amount of public 
knowledge is quite low.” He added, 
“We in the press have to find techniques 
of reporting so that [a reader] will not 
come back . . . and say: ‘From the 
press I have learned nothing.’ We have 
not found these ways.” 

We also do not know enough about 
the problem of retention. Again we 
have no adequate surveys. Yet it must 
have been very commonly observed af- 
ter Sputnik that the news made such an 
extraordinary and immediate impact 
upon public awareness that there was a 
resounding mandate for government ac- 
tion in accelerating our scientific pro- 
gram, strengthening education all along 
the line and liberating defense and mili- 
tary budgets from harassing economies. 
Insistent as they were, however, the 
“awareness span” of the public was 


short. And we had the central problem 


of keeping the public conscious of the 
fact that the scientific competition with 
the Soviet Union is not a battle but a 
war. Do we really know how to do this 
—as journalists and not as propagan- 
dists? Are we doing it? 

We have also the problem of pace— 
of events of the most serious signifi- 
cance happening so fast that we can 
barely absorb one before another comes 
along. And they are all complicated, 
having deep roots and wide implica- 
tions. This may well account for some 
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of the resistance on the part of the news 
audiences. James Reston of the New 
York Times has said, “There is more 
good information, solid information, 
about the great events of our time avail- 
able to the public than the public takes 
advantage of,” and yet that “we are in 
a kind of race with our own history, 
and its pace is so swift that we should 
be going faster, we should be quicker, 
we should be achieving more things 
than we are achieving.” 


Yt NONE OF US—BROADCASTERS, NEWS- 
papermen or magazine publishers— 
really knows what effect we are having 
as journalists upon the reading and lis- 
tening public. In broadcasting, we ought 
to know as much about this as we do 
about the thoroughly researched power 
of the medium in merchandising. But 
as journalists, we and the other media 
do not know what the remedies for our 
inadequacies are, because we do not 
fully know or understand those inade- 
guacies. But common observation tells 
us they are there. 


It is absolutely mandatory, in my 
judgment, that some considerable body 
of empiric research be undertaken to 
determine the degree to which journal- 
ism in America is doing its job in terms 
of reader and audience interest, absorp- 
tion and retention of the news. I be- 
lieve that such a project should be a 
continuing one—for at least five years, 
and that it should be inter-media, for 
reporting today is not a job for any one 
medium alone. The speed and imme- 
diacy of broadcast journalism, the 
longer, more detailed treatment of the 
great newspapers, and the analytical, 
second-thoughts of the magazines are 
all involved and are all necessary. I 
think that we should suspend rivalries 
for this purpose and find out how well 
we are doing, what kind of rapport we 
have with our audiences, how effective 
—day in and day out, not just through- 
out emergencies—we are. CBS would 
willingly support and cooperate with 
such a continuing study, assuming that 
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it was well defined and responsibly 
conducted. 

Without any real information on au- 
dience response to our efforts, we are 
forced to consider the situation only as 
it looks to us and not necessarily as it 
is. We need no authority to tell us that 
the burden that rests upon communica- 
tions in a democracy today is wholly 
novel to our society. Democracy has 
always been permitted the luxury of 
time—time to get information, to report 
it, to have it slowly spread out, to await 
the forming of attitudes, to allow those 
attitudes to feed back to the policy- 
makers, to make policy and then to act 
in pursuance of that policy. All that is 
now a luxury of the past. Today the 
whole democratic machinery has got to 
work faster—much faster—but its main 
driving gear is still an informed public 
opinion. 

At the core of our ability to meet 
these increased responsibilities as jour- 
nalists will always be the competence of 
our reporters and writers. You are as 
well acquainted as I with the tremen- 
dous demands put upon any general 
newsman today. It is not enough any 
longer for him to be good at the old 
techniques of his craft. He must be 
knowledgeable in science, in economics, 
in geography and geo-politics, in politi- 
cal philosophy—and at home in an end- 
less variety of subjects. 

I was much impressed with the story 
of the Nieman Fellow who spent his 
year at Harvard studying accounting so 
that he could report the budget better. 
There can be little doubt that we are 
going to have to develop more experts 
in reporting in the decades ahead, so 
that we have men well instructed in 
science, for example, reporting scien- 
tific developments and in economics, re- 
porting financial news. 

Columbia University’s School of 
Journalism has instituted a promising 
approach to this problem in its Ad- 
vanced Science Writing Program. 
Working newsmen are brought to Co- 
lumbia on a year’s fellowship and al- 
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lowed to take any science courses given 
at Columbia that interest them. Three 
years ago, the CBS Foundation em- 
barked on a similar project to help 
promising radio and television news- 
men meet their growing responsibilities 
in electronic journalism by providing 
one-year fellowships at Columbia Uni- 
versity for additional study in any field 
of the Fellows’ choice. As these efforts 
fan out, and as others are stimulated to 
apply the pattern to special fields, we 
will begin to measure up to the urgent 
need for better and more informed 
reporting. 


Y@ IF WE DO NOT HAVE MEN ABLE TO 
ferret out news that is both highly spe- 
cialized in origin and highly general- 
ized in its effect, men able to appraise 
its worth and significance and able to 
interpret it to the layman—if we do 
not have such men, then we will sooner 
or later, in some of the most essential 
areas, have journalism by handouts or 
by the technique of “pooled” coverage. 
Such devices and shortcuts may be ap- 
propriate in some areas during time of 
war, but they are dangerous and inade- 
quate in time of peace. We need multi- 
plicity in the field of journalism—a va- 
riety of approaches and emphases and 
techniques. We need probing and press- 
ing for more and deeper information— 
not just what some official sees fit to 
give us. We need the spirit of compe- 
tition that fires newsmen to get the 
story better, faster and fuller than any- 
one else. 


I do not mention the need for jour- 
nalists deve’.ping special competences 
without bei:z aware of the dangers of 
specialization. I am very certain that 
you have studied and discussed this 
problem at some length, for it does no 
good to have men so specialized that 
they can no longer communicate with 
a vast audience of laymen. Nor should 
they be so immersed in their own ex- 
pertise that they lose the broad stand- 
ards of reference that make it possible 
to integrate specialized news with the 














total scene. For by so doing we would 
be substituting one expert for another. 

Events are so pressing upon the de- 
velopment of journalism as a profes- 
sion that we ought to be continually re- 
examining our old ideas of what con- 
stitutes. adequate preparation. It does 
not seem to me unlikely that the jour- 
nalist of a decade hence will be as far 
removed from the reporters of today as 
they are from the Front Page characters 
of a generation ago. And it seems to 
me altogether good, as we face this par- 
ticular challenge, that we have now had 
half a century’s experience in teaching 
journalism, in integrating professional 
courses with the sciences and humani- 
ties, and in establishing graduate cur- 
ricula. We are going to need to draw 
heavily and wisely upon that experience 
in the very near future. 

We also need to think more imagina- 
tively and more boldly about those on 
the receiving end of our product. The 
shortest gap in journalism—between 
the reader and his paper, the listener 
and his radio, the viewer and his tele- 
vision—is the longest gap of all. From 
that point on, we are all assumptions— 
assuming that we are getting across, 
assuming that we are holding attention, 
assuming that we are arousing interest. 


@ I WONDER HOW WARRANTED THESE 
assumptions are. The New York Times’ 
Sunday edition is a miracle of modern 
journalism. But it would take the aver- 
age reader three eight-hour days to read 
all its 167,163 lines of news and edi- 
torial matter. The International Press 
Institute found the average content of 
news alone, not counting other editorial 
matter, in 51 daily papers was about 
6,000 lines—an hour’s reading a day if 
one read only one newspaper, no maga- 
zines and no books. In addition he gives 
a great deal of attention to the advertis- 
ing content, because this, too, is news 
to him, directly affecting his immediate 
needs and his economic interests. 

As for the broadcast media, the com- 
petition for attention is persistent and 
lively. There is also competition among 
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news items for space within the news 
programs themselves and within the pa- 
pers themselves. Meanwhile what the 
human mind is asked to absorb, to un- 
derstand and to store away for future 
reference is increased daily in volume, 
in complexity, in speed. 

Consider what has happened and the 
long way we have come from the days 
when the movement of information de- 
pended on the speed at which a man 
could run, and the amount of informa- 
tion delivered was limited to an oral re- 
cital. Today we have sight and sound 
over thousands of miles at the speed of 
light. We have come from hand-set 
type and single impressions to electronic 
setting and multiple impressions up to 
50,000 units per hour. In earlier days, 
our information was largely sequential 
and, because of timing, there was ample 
opportunity to digest it and give it per- 
spective. Today much of our informa- 
tion is virtually simultaneous and there 
is insufficient time for assimilation. But 
while we have been taking quantum 
jumps in the movement of information, 
two other items are worth noting: the 
information itself has become much 
more complex and the human organism 
remains essentially unchanged. 

The science and the art of communi- 
cations lag far behind this new load put 
upon them. Our society is so distant in 
nature from that which created our 
communications symbols in the first 
place that it is nothing short of miracu- 
lous that communications have not 
broken down altogether. We would be 
foolhardy, in my opinion, to be confi- 
dent that a breakdown is not occurring 
below the surface. The accelerated rate 
of speed with which things of major im- 
portance are happening all over the 
world is far out-pacing the ability of 
the busy men and women of modern 
life to keep up with them, to assimilate 
them. 

I wonder if we do not have sug- 
gested here a whole area that ought to 
be more fully explored for the purposes 
of journalism. As ideas, as knowledge, 
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as experiments and achievements, and 
as social and political relations grow 
most complex—as there is more of 
everything to communicate faster and 
more clearly—are the old tools of com- 
munications—the symbols of language, 
for example—in themselves adequate? 
The mercantile world, with its atten- 
tion to symbology, has found it not so. 
The world of chemistry and physics 
and mathematics have long since found 
it necessary to move on to new symbols 
to convey complex meanings—for the 
most intricate chemical or mathematical 
formula is really a grammatical state- 
ment of a proposition that simply uses 
symbols to reduce the volume and elu- 
siveness of stating the same thing in 
words. 

To strengthen communications we in 
journalism may very well go to school 
to the symbologists. We need to find 
out if the lag between the volume of 
what we must report, the speed and 
clarity with which we must report it 
and the adequacy of our symbols can- 
not be taken up in some way. We need 
to develop symbols that have the char- 
acteristics of speed, universality and 
indelibility to help us live in the years 
ahead. 

I do not want to press this too far. 
My purpose was primarily to raise ques- 
tions with you. But we are living in a 
world transformed, and we have had to 
change very basic concepts radically in 
the last two decades. We may be put- 
ting too much of a strain on the ancient 
devices of communications to expect 
that they alone can survive unchanged. 
We should remind ourselves that lan- 
guage and its symbols originated in the 
first place to serve man and not to limit 
him. Can it not be possible that we have 
taken too much for granted in assum- 
ing that the introduction of an etymol- 
ogy based on scientific principles well 
over a century ago has accomplished all 
that is needed for the predictable future? 


@ HAVING RAISED WITH YOU THE QUES- 
tions of the human resources in journal- 
ism—the newsmen—and journalism’s 
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major tool, the symbols of language, I 
want to touch briefly now on how the 
one uses the other—the whole problem 
of news presentation. 

There are sacred patterns here, of 
course: the headline in the present 
tense; the story lead with its compressed 
account of what, who, where and when; 
the shirttail; the follow-up; the back- 
ground story; the “human interest” di- 
gressions. Many of these rubrics of 
printed journalism have been translated 
wholesale to television and radio, though 
the latter have been capable of innova- 
tions—for example, on-the-spot cover- 
age—beyond the nature of the printed 
media. The latter must report; televi- 
sion and radio can convey. But are the 
old formulae and practices and tech- 
niques adequate to today’s needs? 


I think that we are all going to have 
to work harder at this unending job of 
reporting. We have got to use more 
originality, more imaginativeness, to get 
the interest of our audiences and to 
hold it. And we have to staff ourselves 
to do the job. It is a startling fact that, 
for all the power of ‘television as a re- 
porting medium, it has been estimated 
that as many as a third of U. S. tele- 
vision stations have no news staff at all. 
This is an incredible commentary on the 
failure of many of us to rise to new 
opportunities to create a better in- 
formed electorate. 


At CBS we know perfectly well that 
there will never be a final answer to 
what constitutes an adequate news pro- 
gram. Even though news is not quanti- 
tatively our major business, the annual 
budget for news programming is in ex- 
cess of $15 million. This is one index of 
the priority we put on the development 
of our news programming. The ultimate 
measure is what goes on the air. For 
example, when the plans were an- 
nounced for the historic visits of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrush- 
chev, CBS News scheduled a special 
series of 14 night-time half-hour tele- 
vision reports featuring on-the-spot elec- 
tronic coverage—some of it same-day 
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coverage—of the Chief Executive’s mo- 
mentous visits to Bonn, London and 
Paris, his visit to Russia, and Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. 
Last night, in the initial program, view- 
ers from coast to coast saw President 
Eisenhower’s departure from Washing- 
ton, his arrival in Bonn, the highlights 
of his visit with West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, and CBS News 
correspondents in a discussion of the 
day’s events. 


During the past year, CBS News has 
continued to try to work out ways of 
reporting to the public, not just the 
news as it happens—such as “Eyewit- 
ness to History”—but the background 
information that is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the news itself. We ad- 
mit that it is a difficult assignment to 
do this. But the important thing is that 
it is not an impossible assignment. For 
example, the world-wide Sino-Soviet 
economic offensive is an urgent and 
half-hidden matter that just does not 
break in a “spot” news story. In “The 
Ruble War” we succeeded, I think, in 
showing a considerable audience what 
is taking place in the latest Soviet effort. 
Similarly, we reported on the Russian 
propaganda offensive in “The Red Sell.” 
We have also dealt with such funda- 
mental social issues as the problem of 
early marriages, and narcotics—where 
any “spot” news is apt to be superficial, 
sensational and wholly unrelated to the 
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basic social conditions that give rise to 
them. 

This fall we are going to begin “CBS 
Reports,” a series of hour-long, prime 
evening time news programs that will 
tackle such subjects as inflation, the 
population explosion, the decision-mak- 
ing process in a democracy—none of 
the stories “spot” news, most of them 
very difficult to report so far as popu- 
larizing goes, but all of them of the 
very first order of importance. 

This may suggest that even the no- 

tion that you have got to have a “spot” 
news peg on which to hang a story is 
outmoded. 
Y JOURNALISM, LIKE MANY OF MEN’S 
oldest institutions, tends to become at- 
tached to its historic ways, its time- 
honored rituals, its familiar tools. What 
I have suggested here today is that we 
find out more about our audiences, 
break more rules, become more experi- 
mental. I should think that you who 
are educating the journalists of tomor- 
row might want to do more to encour- 
age boldness, the fixing of new sights, 
a skepticism about the old ways. 

I have no doubt that we have the 
best journalism in the world today, and 
the best that we have had in our history. 
I have not intimated, I hope, that it is 
weak or going under. I do believe, how- 
ever, that it is infinitely more important 
to our survival and growth than it has 
ever been before. 





“The presentation of news will probably become simpler, although prog- 
ress may be slow. The habits of reporters are often hard to change; it is 
not enough merely to say, ‘Write simply.’ Most newspapers do not have 
continuing training programs, and the newspaper industry has not yet 
adopted the pattern of physicians, dentists, and many practitioners from 
industry, of going back to college for refresher training programs. There 
are, in addition, pitfalls in this area, and many editors are conscious of 
them. Can we make everything simple? Is it actually possible, if we but 
put our minds to it, to tell everything about any topic in a thousand words? 
Are we not misleading readers if we give them the impression that every- 
thing in this very complicated world can be made ‘easy’?”—LeEsuiE G. 
MOELLER, at a National Education Association conference on “The News- 
paper in the Classrooms of a Free Society,” at the University of Iowa. 

















Newspapers Slipping as No. | 
Outlet for Journalism Graduates 


BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN* 





> AN UNMISTAKABLE WARNING TO 
newspapers emerges from the seventh 
annual survey of employment condi- 
tions among journalism graduates: 
You're losing out to other media and to 
other journalism-oriented fields, notably 
PR, in the bidding for the crop. 


This note, faintly detected in the re- 
plies of journalism school administra- 
tors when this survey was first made in 
1953, has been rising in volume each 
year. Now, in the 1959 report, it is a 
strong and persistent theme in the re- 
spondents’ open-end comments. 


With this exception, the situation ap- 
pears to be little changed from the fa- 
miliar pattern of too few graduates for 
the jobs available and starting salary 
levels rising slowly but still lagging too 
far behind those in other occupations 
to warrant any feeling of complacency. 


Reported gains in starting salary lev- 
els this year were so slight as to be al- 
most negligible. 


Now back to the clanging of the toc- 
sin. Newspaper publishers and editors 
might well heed the following remarks, 
picked at random from the replies of 
81 deans, directors and department 
heads who participated in this year’s 
report: 

PR salaries shooting upwards. 


We note a much greater variety of job 
offers, especially in non-newspaper fields. 


*The author is dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Oregon. He acknowledges the 
assistance of Karl J. Nestvold, graduate assistant, 
in tabulation of the returns. 


Demand continues to run far ahead of 
supply. Business and industry are show- 
ing strong interest in journalism gradu- 
ates. 


Situation is alarming. Far too few grad- 
uates; far too many being lost by edi- 
torial side (of newspapers). Reason: 
money, prospects for advancement and/ 
or security. 

Biggest gain in demand for our gradu- 
ates is coming from TV stations. Just 
as many requests continue to come from 
dailies as before but fewer spots are be- 
ing filled. 


Wider choice of jobs. Most of our grad- 
uates had several offers to choose from. 


Radio and TV starting pay is well above 
that of newspapers. [Figure given was 
$95 per week for broadcast media.] 


Starting salaries still rising but daily 
newspaper too low to effectively com- 
pete for best-quality grads. 


More opportunities than a year ago. 
Salaries much better in agricultural jour- 
nalism, home economics journalism and 
business journalism than in newspapers. 
Job offers over graduates three and four 
to one. PR and industrial journalism de- 
mands growing rapidly. 

In the face of evidence like this it is 
almost astonishing that the newspaper 
—daily first and weekly second—con- 
tinues to hold its traditional lead posi- 
tion as No. 1 market for journalism 
school products, but the returns show 
that this is definitely the case. (See Ta- 
ble 1.) An accurate measurement of 
the relative strength of the newspaper’s 
hold on first place today as compared 
to seven years ago is impossible to at- 
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TABLE | 
81 Schools and Departments (Out of 112 Queried) 
Bachelor’s Advanced 
Degree Degree 
rs Men Women Men Women Total 
I. No. graduated, 1958-59*............ 1323 674 194 39 2230 
No. graduated, 1957-58*............ 1314 644 180 30 2168 
2. No. of graduates entering Armed 
DONUTS ED 0, 019,6.0, 010:0:010:0:0:050,810,0:4 185 1 9 0 195 
No. of graduates entering Armed 
aE einer 254 2 9 0 263 
More Graduates More Jobs Approximately 
Than Jobs Open Than Graduat in Bal 
3. What was the “supply-demand” situ- 
ation in your school or dept. this 
: gt. RR ee eer 1 72 8 
BODE csciciciccinntiiecatimaré 3 66 9 
Editorial Rank Order* Advertising Rank Order 
4. In what type or types of jobs was 2 3 tas 
there the greatest demand for Newspaper: Newspaper: 
graduates this year? ............+4. Daily ...66 4 5 Daily ...35 14 5 
Weekly .. 633 9 Weekly ..11 19 5 
Wire Serv...3 6 10 Radio ..... 0 5 13 
Radio ..... Oo -O1O TV’ fo Sk: . 2 2 
Magazine .. 3 8 7 Agency.... 8 6 16 
PRCT. 4 15 25 Industrial .. 8 9 7 
TVWodt Gace 0 4 3 Other ..... ai FO 
Other .... 23 8 
5. What was the approximate average starting salary (weekly) for your graduates this 
year? (72 respondents reported on men, 64 on women.) 
Men Women 
MD COE BOMNON ooo 565.0:0:0'00:0:0-6 0:4.« dee eecevletes $100-$65 $95-$43.85 
BE oc voscecestcescaesiecss0ss dance emereuen $80 $70 
PIED hve 00000020500 ncirennad - VATS $81.05 $71.49 


\ Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 
? All 1957-58 figures are those reported this year. 
* This means that 66 respondents listed daily newspapers as the No. 1 source of job openings, 4 said 





they were second most important, etc. Ranking below 4 not included. 





tain because of the lack of precise 
measuring tools, but the signs that it is 
weakening appear to be conclusive. 


> TURNING TO OTHER ASPECTS OF THE 
1959 survey, it is seen that certain 
trends continue to be followed. The to- 
tal number of graduates resumed its 
slow rise after a slight dip last year. 
The percentage of women students 


inches gradually upward, as does that of 
graduate students. Fewer graduates 
each year are going directly into mili- 
tary service. 

Gone this year were last year’s faint 
signs of a lessened demand for J-gradu- 
ates. Seventy-two of the 81 respondents 
reported an excess of jobs over job- 
seekers, eight reported a balance and 
only one (the chairman of a very small 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 








TABLE 2 

Salient Figures and Percentages, 81 Schools and Departments of Journalism 
1958-59 1957-58 
Total graduates (men, women—bachelors and advanced degrees). 2230 2168 

(2.9% gain 1959 over 1958) 
oe ere ee eee eer es 713 674 
TD OE Cn oc dapie ccc ccacweccdddeiccccccsccccccceses bs 32.0% 31.1% 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees...............2eeeeeeeee 674 644 
ee er ere 33.8% 32.9% 
Women graduates, advanced depree. ........ 2. cece cece cccee 39 30 
Be Oe ye so oc ccc nce caccecsscseseess 16.7% 14.3% 
AGvemeed, Gogpecs graduates, total... 0.62... ccsccessccceess 233 210 
oe Pree ee 10.4% 9.7% 
Graduates entering military service.............ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 195 263 
Be OE Ge Ry occ vier esccnccceccccccesiedserdcves 8.7% 12.1% 





department) reported a shortage of 
openings. 

As in past years, the imbalance be- 
twee: job opportunities and job seekers 
was reported in terms of 2-to-1, 3-to-1, 
4-to-1 ratios and even higher. One large 
midwestern school said it had received 
253 requests for personnel during the 
year for its total of 47 graduates (a ra- 
tio of nearly 6-to-1). Of the 47, inci- 
dentally, only 14 of them went into 
newspaper work. 

Participating in the 1959 survey were 
journalism schools and departments in 
the following institutions: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Baylor, Boston U., Bradley, 
Bridgeport, Brigham Young, Colorado, 
Creighton, Denver, Drake, Duquesne, 
Florida, Fresno State, Furman, Geor- 
gia, Houston, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Iowa State, Kansas, Kansas State, Ken- 
tucky, Kent State, Louisiana, Loyola, 
Marquette, Miami, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York U., North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Northwestern, Notre 
Dame, Ohio, Ohio State, Ohio Wesle- 
yan, Oklahoma, Oklahoma Baptist, 
Oklahoma State, Omaha, Oregon, Penn 
State, Rutgers, St. Bonaventura, San 
Diego State, San Jose State, South Car- 


olina, South Dakota State, Southern 
California, Southern Illinois, Southern 
Methodist, Syracuse, Tennessee, Texas, 
Texas A. & M., Texas Christian, Texas 
Tech, Trinity, Tulane, UCLA, Utah, 
Washington, Washington & Lee, Wash- 
ington State, Washington (St. Louis), 
Wayne State, West Virginia, Wichita, 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Ag., Wyoming. 


TABLE 3 
Average Starting Salaries for Men 








19591 1958 
Engineering ......... $480 $468 mo. 
Accoumting ......... 422 416 
laa haan i 419 412 
General Business 
ee ee 413 408 
Other Fields ........ 438 429 
Av., above fields ..... 439 430 
Av., Journalism? . $351 347 


21From Dr. Frank S. Endicott, Northwestern 
University placement director. 

? Journalism starting salary averages are quoted 
on a weekly basis in this survey. In the table 
above they are translated into a monthly figure in 
order to be consistent with Dr. Endicott‘s “aver- 
age starting monthly salaries for 4-year male 
graduates.” The journalism figure is not taken 
from Dr. Endicott’s report. 























RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





The Inverted Pyramid Style 
And Attitude Change 


W a RECENT REPORTING TEXT! CALLS 
the inverted pyramid style of news 
writing the “basic story form.” Certain- 
ly no journalist would quarrel with that 
designation. 


With the current emphasis on styles 
of presentation in influencing attitude 
change, the inverted pyramid style ver- 
sus other alternatives (the narrative, 
for example) seems a logical compari- 
son to make. 


One study? suggests that the narra- 
tive structure is easier to comprehend 
than the inverted pyramid. It further 
suggests that narrative structure elicits 
a greater expression of the reader’s pre- 
vious bias toward the subject matter of 
the story. 


The present study was not designed 
to test recall or understanding. It was 
designed to answer the single question: 
Are readers more likely to change their 
attitudes or opinions after reading a 
traditionally written story than a story 
which does not conform to the inverted 
pyramid style? 


1 Phillip H. Ault and Edwin Emery, Reporting 
the News (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1959). 


? Philip F. Griffin and Walter Gieber, Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading Comprehension: 
Number Four (Berkeley: Department of Journal- 
ism, University of California, 1949). 


PROCEDURE 


Four stories were written in the tra- 
ditional inverted pyramid style, then re- 
written in a narrative or logically or- 
ganized style. Both versions presented 
the same facts or statements. 


Three of the four story themes were 
written in this format: A newsworthy 
source made an assertion about some 
concept. In the fourth, an airplane 
crash was described and an assertion 
was made, but there was no named 
source. 


In the first story, John Foster Dulles 
was presented as advocating the diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China. In the 
second, the director of the Museum of 
Modern Art discredited abstract art. In 
the third, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation warned of the dangers of smok- 
ing. In the fourth story, unidentified 
“experts” blamed the Civiil Aeronautics 
Authority for a plane crash. Both ver- 
sions of each story carried the same 
headline. All were set in newspaper 
type. 

Subjects were given a pre-test. Two 
weeks later they read experimental sto- 
ries, then were given a post-test of atti- 
tudes on the semantic differential.* 
Subjects were asked to judge the experi- 
mental concepts and sources, plus a 


*The author would like to thank Marilyn S. 
Bourquin for and scoring the tests 
used in this study. 
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TABLE | 
Change in the Potency of the Concepts 
Inverted Pyramid Non-Pyramid 
Jr. High Sr. High Jr. High Sr. High 
Story #1 
gs a oie eealee 4c —0.4 —0.4 0.3 0.8 
ck ved ce ts he's 16.4 68.4 17.1 111.6 
Story #2 
eS ey re —0.1 0.2 —0.3 —1.3 
ED. (Bibi s Saree enter 14.9 61.6 8.1 30.1 
Story #3 
SN Siok de s.a One ac —0.1 0.1 —0.5 1.9 
Ee 20.9 72.9 58.5 82.9 
Story #4 
A a ee 0.9 0.2 —1.2 —0.7 
pe 48.9 57.6 13.6 32.1 





number of filler concepts on the seven- 
point scales of the semantic differen- 
tial.* Six evaluative scales were used as 
a measure of attitude. Two potency and 
two activity scales were used, also.® 


Students from two schools in the-. 


same neighborhood were tested; 40 
were students in a junior high school 
English class, 40 were beginning stu- 
dents in a high school journalism class. 
Each student read one inverted pyramid 
story, each read one non-pyramid. Each 
student read stories on two different 
topics. 


FINDINGS 


A factorial design of 2x2x2 was 
originally planned, with two stories, in- 
verted pyramid versus non-pyramid, 
junior high versus high school students. 
This design was replicated, using the 
remaining two stories for the replica- 
tion. Initial inspection of the data re- 
vealed a lack of homogeneity of vari- 
ance, so the two replications were com- 
bined for a non-parametric analysis of 


* Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci and Percy 
H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 


5 Evaluative scales were fair-unfair, dirty-clean, 
beautiful-ugly, good-bad, pleasant-unpleasant and 
valuable-worthless. Potency scales were strong- 
weak and large-small. Activity scales were active- 
passive and fast-slow. 


variance of 16 cells, with 10 subjects in 
each cell.® 


When mean change scores and the 
variances of change scores on the eval- 
uative scales were examined, non-para- 
metric analysis of variance indicated no 
Statistically significant differences in any 
comparison. Thus, there was no differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of the inverted 
pyramid versus the non-pyramid style 
of writing in producing attitude change. 
There was no difference in the effec- 
tiveness of the stories for junior high 
school students versus high school stu- 
dents, and there was no significant dif- 
ference in the extent to which the sto- 
ries varied in effectiveness. 


Similarly, analysis of the variability 
of change scores showed no significant 
differences, although high school stu- 
dents tended (five of eight cases) to 
vary more in change scores. 


When no attitude change was discov- 
ered, potency and activity judgments 
were examined for possible effects. 
Changes on the potency scales are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


* Kruskal and Wallis test, described in Freder- 
ick Mosteller and Robert R. Bush, “Selected 
Quantitative Techniques,” Handbook of Social 
Psychology (Gardner Lindzey, ed.), Vol. I (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954). 
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A chi-square value of 4.5 (with 1 de- 
gree of freedom) indicated a significant 
difference between inverted pyramid 
and non-pyramid stories in producing 
changed evaluations of concept-poten- 
cy. In general, evaluations of potency 
were more changed by the non-pyramid 
style (7 of 8 possible times). In five 
cases, however, the concept became less 
powerful when discussed in non-pyra- 
mid style. 

There was no difference in the aver- 
age change on the potency scales by jun- 
ior high versus high school students, 
although in each of the eight cases, 
high school students showed a greater 
variance of potency change (a chi- 
square value of 8.0, with 1 degree of 
freedom, which is significant beyond 
the .01 level). 

Again, there was no significant dif- 
ference in average change among sto- 
ries. The variance of change, however, 
approached significance (a chi-square 
value of 6.9, with 3 degrees of free- 
dom, which is beyond the .10 level of 
probability). The smallest variance was 
obtained with the story on abstract art, 
the next smallest on the CAA; the vari- 
ances on the recognition of Red China, 
then on smoking, were largest. 

As in change in judgments of po- 
tency, a significant difference in the ab- 
solute magnitude of activity-judgments 
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occurred between the inverted pyramid 
and non-pyramid styles (a chi-square 
value of 8.0, with 1 degree of freedom, 
which is significant beyond the .01 lev- 
el). In all eight cases (see Table 2) the 
inverted pyramid story caused greater 
activity-change, and in five of the eight, 
the concept was judged less active. 

Again, in all eight cases, high school 
students showed greater variability than 
junior high school students in activity 
change. There was no difference among 
stories on either average change or in 
variability of change in judgments of 
the activity of the concept. 

Three of the stories were of the form 
(source, assertion, concept) which 
made it possible to test the principle of 
pressure toward congruity.’ Study of 
the observed average change and the 
change predicted by the principle of 
pressure toward congruity indicated 
that the principle was of dubious value 
in predicting students’ changes. In gen- 
eral, prediction of direction was ade- 
quate for predicting concept change 
(25.0% incorrectly predicted) but only 
slightly better than chance for source 
change (41.7% of the changes incor- 
rectly predicted). Over both source and 
concept change, the story on abstract 
art fared well (only 16.7% not pre- 


T Osgood et al., op. cit. 








TABLE 2 
Change in the Activity of the Concepts 
Inverted Pyramid Non-Pyramid 
Jr. High Sr. High Jr. High Sr. High 
Story #1 
BE Sco weeieh-t-wale wed —O0.5 0.7 0.0 0.3 
I. 655.83. 0 cle OhlaSS 32.5 36.1 18.0 48.1 
Story #2 
SE: okies eee 262% 1.2 —1.4 —0.7 —0.1 
WMD a6 0505 dane 15.6 72.4 16.1 34.9 
Story #3 
Ee er ee 0.9 —0.7 0.7 —0.1 
Se 14.9 124.1 14.1 34.1 
Story #4 
le Se AP —2.0 —1.0 —0.4 —0.6 
REE eerie. 38.0 40.0 18.4 24.4 
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dicted), but the story on Red China 
and the story on smoking produced 
much unpredicted change (41.7% un- 
predicted on both). 

Over factors, the evaluative factor 
was best predicted (only 12.5% not 
predicted) and all of the unpredicted 
change was toward sources. The activ- 
ity and potency factors were poorly 
predicted (41.7% and 45.8%, respec- 
tively, unpredicted). 

There was little difference between 
the inverted pyramid and the non-pyra- 
mid style; little more than half of the 
changes were correctly predicted 
(38.8% and 30.6% were incorrectly 
predicted) . 

Major results of the non-parametric 
analysis of variance can be summarized 
briefly: 

No differential attitude change was 
caused by the difference in news writ- 
ing style. However, the topic or con- 
cept of the news story was generally 
judged stronger but more passive when 
the story was written in inverted pyra- 
mid style. 

Over all, the direction of concept- 
change was well predicted by the con- 
gruity principle. On the other hand, 
change toward the source was not. The 
lack of predictability by the principle 
of pressure toward congruity has been 
previously observed with high school 
students.* 

The fact that the best prediction was 
achieved on the evaluative, or “good- 
bad” dimension may indicate that pres- 
sure toward congruity is a learned re- 
action. It seems reasonable to assume 
that we learn to differentiate concepts 
on the “good-bad” or evaluative dimen- 
sion of meaning before we make other 
distinctions. (With college students and 
adults, prediction is usually higher for 
potency and activity than for evalua- 
tion.) 

JEAN S. KERRICK 
University of California 

SJean S. Kerrick, The Effects of Intelligence 

and Manifest Anxiety on Attitude Change 


Through Communication (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Illinois, 1954). 
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Kansas Ad Managers Cite 
Need for Sales Ability 


V> KANSAS NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
managers who replied to a mail ques- 
tionnaire indicated that they believe the 
selling ability of a newspaper advertis- 
ing representative is of first importance. 
Out of 100%, selling ability rates at 
58%, layout and copy writing ability at 
28%, and tampaign planning ability at 
14%. 

The poll was conducted by the writer, 
an instructor in retai! advertising, so 
that he could revise his course content 
to agree more closely with the ad man- 
agers’ views concerning the training 
needed by prospective newspaper adver- 
tising employees. 

Two questionnaires were mailed to 
50 Kansas daily newspaper advertising 
managers. The first, mailed in October 
1958, was answered by 13 ad managers, 
and the second, mailed in February 
1959, was answered by 11 ad managers. 
The objective of the first questionnaire 
was to learn the attitudes of the ad 
managers concerning the hiring of ad- 
vertising graduates. The objective of the 
second was to learn more about the 
personnel policies of Kansas daily 
newspapers with respect to new adver- 
tising personnel. 

The following responses were ob- 
tained from the 13 ad managers who 
returned the first questionnaire: 

1) Ten of the 13 ad managers pre- 
fer to hire a college graduate. The same 
number also prefer that the graduate 
have a major in advertising in a school 
of journalism. 


2) Two of the 12 managers giving the 
ad graduate credit for previous experi- 
ence allow more than two years experi- 
ence, six allow for more than one year 
of experience, and four allow for some 
experience. 

3) It is interesting to note that eight 
(62%) of the ad managers indicated 
that they do not pay the ad graduate a 
higher starting salary than the college 
graduate who did not specialize in ad- 
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vertising. Three of the five managers 
who indicated that they do pay the ad 
graduate more said that the increase 
amounted to $10 per week. The other 
two said that it amounted to $5 per 
week or less. 

4) Four of the 13 managers feel 
that the advertising graduate’s training 
is weakest in the area of salesmanship 
and on-the-job training (selling for the 
college newspaper or serving an intern- 
ship on a newspaper ad staff). Adver- 
tising selling is rated as the most valu- 
able advertising course in preparation 
for newspaper advertising work. Other 
courses considered important are adver- 
tising layout and copy writing, retail 
advertising, and typography. 

The following data are based on the 
11 replies to the second questionnaire: 

5) Five of the 11 ad managers pre- 
fer that the prospective ad employee 
have previous selling experience. The 
same number prefer that it be newspa- 
per advertising selling experience 

6) Six of the managers indicated 


that they offer no set starting salary for 
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new advertising personnel. The five who 
do offer a set starting salary stated a 
salary range of from $70 to $100 per 
week. The average starting salary re- 
ported was $80 per week. 


7) The ad managers indicated that 
the salary range for ad staff members is 
from $55 to $200 per week. The aver- 
age salary is $100 per week. 

8) Eight of the 11 ad managers in- 
dicated that they do not adhere to a set 
pattern of salary increases. The three 
managers who do have a set plan said 
that regular increases were made every 
three to six months. The average in- 
crease was $5 per week. 


9) Eight of the ad managers said 
that they hire a new ad staff employee 
every one to three years. 


10) Six of the managers train new 
ad staff members on the job under the 
supervision of other staff members and/ 
or the ad manager. Five said that they 
(new staff members) learn as they go. 

GEORGE LINK 
University of Kansas 





“An independent and informed press should be the chief support of a 
free school system against the pressures of ignorance and bigotry and spe- 
cial privilege. The schools and all other vital institutions of an open society 
must look to an untrammeled press for support. 

“But where is a valiant and beleagured editor to look for support? Or 
where is a complacent or weak or irresponsible publisher to find effective 
criticism? 

“We come back to a question Walter Lippmann asked a dozen years ago 
about the press. Who is to criticize the critic? Who is to police the police- 
man? He asked it when the Hutchins Commission, reporting on the state 
of the press in 1947, urged an increase in mutual criticism among news- 
papers of each other’s lapses, and proposed the establishment of some body 
of citizens to appraise the performance of the press and inform the public 
of its judgments. 

“Lippmann thought both proposals unrealistic. Time has supported him. 

“Where then may we look? The schools of journalism in our free tax- 
supported universities are the only place I can think of that could become 
adequate to the role. To be professional critic, appraiser, examiner of the 
newspapers. This would require that they accept or develop the full status 
of professional schools.”—Louis Lyons at Twin Cities Guild Lecture, 
University of Minnesota, 1959. 
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Book Reviews 


GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER, Man’s Way. 
New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. 253 pp. $2.90. 


&% THIS EXTENDED ESSAY ON ANTHRO- 
pology is accurately described, in the 
words of the subtitle, as “a preface to 
the understanding of human society.” 
It provides a thorough, concise over- 
view of how societies develop, and of 
the forces which determine their nature. 


Although the book is written for the 
reader without scholarly background in 
sociology, it is not superficial in ap- 
proach; the author is thorough in treat- 
ment, extensive in detail, and precise in 
terminology in discussing the theories 
of causation advanced in anthropology 
and sociology. The book is written with 
great compactness, but only occasion- 
ally is the treatment so concise as to 
bring problems of comprehension. 
There are many brief, well chosen ex- 
amples to illustrate statements of gen- 
eral principle. 


Goldschmidt considers the biological 
constant (man as an animal; the prob- 
lems of prolonged maturation; the great 
impact of early conditioning provided 
by culture; the “need for positive af- 
fect”), discusses evolutionary, histori- 
cal, sociological, and psychological ex- 
planations for man’s social development 
(he prefers an eclectic approach), and 
examines in detail the “social impera- 
tives” essential for the persistence of 
any society (groups, values, status, role, 
authority, and ideology) and the man- 
ner in which their development is influ- 
enced in the evolution of a society. The 
section on social imperatives presents 
eleven central and interrelated theoreti- 
cal points summarizing the essentials of 
commitment to social existence, and 
emphasizes the impact of the culture on 
the individual: “. . . most of the people 
all the time and all of the people most 
of the time conform to expectations set 
by the patterned life around them.” 


The book will be of value to all stu- 
dents of mass communications con- 
cerned with understanding causes and 
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effects; it will be especially useful as 
supplementary reading for survey 
courses, and the sections on the social 
imperatives, theories of causation, and 
the scientific study of society will be 
helpful in graduate courses dealing with 
mass communications and society. 
Educators will find added interest in 
the volume in that the author has 
chosen the state university for detailed 
consideration as an example of a pres- 
ent-day social institution. 
LesLizg G. MOELLER 
State University of Iowa 


HYMAN, HERBERT H., Political Social- 
ization. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1959. 175 pp. $4.00. 


@% IN WHAT WAYS DOES A PERSON 
“learn” his politics? To what extent do 
parents determine their children’s po- 
litical party membership? To what de- 
gree do parents influence their chil- 
dren’s political beliefs? How do the po- 
litical pushes and pulls of the world 
outside the family affect the growing 
child? What is the relationship between 
sex, age, or class membership and po- 
litical socialization? What goes into 
making a person an “authoritarian”? 
These are some of the questions con- 
sidered in Political Socialization, 

This book reviews a great deal of 
work in the diffuse field of political 
psychology. It does so with painstaking 
care and in meticulously orderly fash- 
ion. Each point made in the book is 
documented to the hilt; conversely, no 
research is cited which is not drawn 
upon as evidence for or against some 
proposition. In a word, this little vol- 
ume represents a summary of work in 
the best sense of the word “summary.” 
It pulls data together under appropriate 
headings and derives the requisite les- 
sons. 


The raw materials used in this enter- 
prise range from public opinion poll 
data and questionnaire studies to clini- 
cal and observational findings. Good 
judgment is exercised in all cases. 
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Sometimes this involves cautions and 
reservations (as when faced with overly- 
imaginative psycho-analytic reasoning) ; 
at other times no reservations are neces- 
sary (as when the same correlation is 
encountered over and over again to the 
point of boredom). 

What is the value of the service ren- 
dered in this book? For anyone inter- 
ested in politics and the political be- 
havior of people, here is the substitute 
for (or substantiation of) superstitions, 
guess-work or intuition. Solid informa- 
tion is furnished about basic questions 
which every political commentator, edi- 
tor or practical politician needs an- 
swered (and usually has answered to 
his own satisfaction). Hyman has posed 
himself the query “What do we know 
for sure?” in the area of political so- 
cialization. If we know very little for 
sure, that is certainly not Hyman’s 
fault. 

Hans H. Tocu 
Michigan State University 


LERNER, DANIEL, ed., The Human 
Meaning of the Social Sciences. New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1959. 
317 pp. $1.45. 


@% THIS HANDY LITTLE BOOK WAS CON- 
ceived as an answer to questions by 
Jean-Marie Domenach, editor of Esprit, 
as to what social scientists all over the 
world are up to in their new-found zest 
for empirical research. Daniel Lerner 
uses his vantage point at M.I.T.’s Cen- 
ter for International Studies to try to 
sum up how that research evolved, 
what problems and issues it raises, how 
it (research) is used, and what the fu- 
ture may hold for it. He presents essays 
from well-known practitioners in the 
field to tell his story: Glazer, Alpert, 
Lasswell, Shils, Millikan, Samuelson, 
Frank, Kluckhohn, and the ever-present 
Margaret Mead. 

From the viewpoint of the student of 
international propaganda, Lerner’s in- 
troductory summa‘.vn and Max Milli- 
kan’s discussion of the relation of re- 
search to international policy alone 
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make it worth the buck and a half. 
Others will find it similarly valuable. 

CHARLES M. HULTEN 
University of California 


LINDZEY, GARDNER, ed., Assessment of 
Human Motives. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1958. 273 pp. 
$5.00. 


ATKINSON, JOHN W., ed., Motives in 
Fantasy, Action, and Society. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. 873 pp. $9.75. 

Y IT IS UNFORTUNATE BUT PROBABLY 

true that the reason motivation is sud- 

denly important in our field is the re- 
cent emergence of a deplorable fad in 
marketing research called “MR”. On 
the chance that at least some readers of 
this journal are interested in the objec- 
tive measurement of motives for a bet- 
ter reason, these two books on the sub- 
ject may be recommended, one as col- 
lateral reading and the other as a valu- 
able handbook of theory and method. 

Neither will help the advertising man 

find out in a hurry what motivation re- 

search is all about. 

The “better reason” would seem to be 
this: Communication is above all a hu- 
man process, specifically a selecting 
process; gatekeepers select and enhance 
news events, receivers selectively scan 
their newspapers and twist dials. The 
role of motivation in the exercise of 
these choices would appear to be of 


-obvious importance. If we are to under- 


stand this process we need sensitive 
measures of motivation. 

While neither of these books repre- 
sents a place to begin the study of mo- 
tivation and its measurement, both have 
something important to contribute. As- 
sessment collects the papers read at a 
conference at Syracuse University in 
1957, with the addition of an introduc- 
tory chapter by Lindzey. Motives, on 
the other hand, collects the accumu- 
lated experience of a “school” of moti- 
vation theory and measurement some- 
times known as the McClelland-Atkin- 
son group. Where the first is almost en- 
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tirely speculative and theoretical, the 
second is empirical and methodological. 
Between them they tell us much about 
where we are in the assessment of mo- 
tives, both in terms of central theoreti- 
cal issues and in terms of reliability and 
validity. 

The Syracuse volume presents many 
of the leading names in psychology in 
papers which in most cases defend a 
theoretical or methodological position. 
This is especially true of the contribu- 
tions of George Kelly, Leon Festinger, 
George S. Klein and Raymond B. Cat- 
tell, all of whom describe their own 
current work more or less in relation to 
the central concerns of motivation the- 
ory. For the rest, Irving L. Janis dis- 
cusses the validity of the psychoanalytic 
interview as an observational method, 
Roy Shafer presents a “neglected” psy- 
choanalytic concept he regards as sig- 
nificant for motivation theory, and 
Henry Murray and Gordon Allport, as 
senior theorists in the field, discuss mo- 
tivation concepts in very general terms. 

Despite the purposes of the sympo- 
sium, only Janis and Cattell pay much 
attention to the problem of assessment. 
But then symposia are often like that. 
One contributor confesses at the start 
that he has nothing to say, and thirteen 
pages later the candid reviewer must 
agree with him. 

Lindzey, who posed a series of ques- 
tions to the participants beforehand, 
tries bravely to summarize their an- 
swers in an _ introductory chapter. 
Thoughtful as these questions surely 
are, it must have been discouraging to 
find them in most cases treated as ir- 
relevant by the participants. The sym- 
posium seems to sharpen differences, if 
anything, rather than synthesize. Most 
of the individual papers are valuable in 
their own right, however. This reviewer 
found those by Kelly, Festinger, Janis 
and Klein especially provocative. 

It is interesting that the McClelland- 
Atkinson group is unrepresented in the 
symposium. To be sure, Henry A. Mur- 
ray is in a sense the father of the move- 
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ment, since he led the group at Har- 
vard, including McClelland, which de- 
veloped the Thematic Apperception 
Test, the basic tool later developed at 
Wesleyan and Michigan into a general 
strategy for the measurement of spe- 
cific motives. But Murray seems to have 
taken no part in these developments 
and ignores them in this paper. Fest- 
inger alone takes the trouble to question 
the McClelland-Atkinson strategy, but 
even he speaks anonymously. 

If the one book must be accused of 
excessive eclecticism, must the other be 
judged excessively parochial? Not by 
this reviewer. For here is what so rarely 
happens in the behavioral sciences—a 
nearly total accounting of ten years of 
work conveniently arranged in a single 
volume, It’s all here—theory, method 
and findings. Although few will read it 
from start to finish, many will find it 
useful in a variety of ways. 

Introductory chapters summarize the 
point of view and general strategy. Part 
I presents the measures of the individ- 
ual motives the method has dealt with: 
hunger, sex, fear, aggression, achieve- 
ment, affiliation, power. Part II pro- 
vides explicit information on methods, 
including scoring manuals for the three 
secondary drives emphasized in this 
work, achievement, affiliation and 
power, and some additional methodo- 
logical contributions such as an achieve- 
ment measure drawn from graphic ma- 
terials. Part III presents empirical stud- 
ies employing these methods. Parts IV 
and V offer additional reports on work 
relating motives to social factors. Part 
VI reports work directed toward im- 
proving the basic measuring tool. The 
appendices provide self-teaching mate- 
rials. Each part is introduced by a help- 
ful brief orientation. 

About half of this material is new. 
The rest was previously scattered among 
numerous sources. An excellent job of 
organization, a valuable 444-item bibli- 
ography (which asterisks the 98 pub- 
lished studies employing these meth- 
ods), and a thorough index means that 
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the book may be readily adapted to a 
variety of uses. 

Two distinctly different total impres- 
sions emerge from these two books. 
One suggests that a state of anarchy ex- 
ists in the world of motivation measure- 
ment. How can an attribute be meas- 
ured that we cannot even discuss with 
a decent degree of agreement? The 
other gives us the optimistic picture of 
ten productive years developing and 
using instruments that meet approved 
standards of reliability and validity and 
which serve to explore previously un- 
attainable areas of human behavior. 

Damn the symposia, full speed ahead! 

Bruce H. WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Mits, C. Wricut, The Sociological 
Imagination. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 234 pp. 


® THIs IS A CRITICAL LOOK AT SOCIAL 
research, and although the sociologists 
are the objects of criticism, those of us 
in mass communications should step up 
to the bar of justice to save the judge 
the necessity of issuing a bench war- 
rant. Mills, who has concerned himself 
with a variety of trends in the social 
structure of modern America, perceives 
some of the same bureaucratic and 
power elements present in social re- 
search as he described in his earlier and 
more widely known books: White Col- 
lar and The Power Elite, to name two. 

There is a great absence of sociologi- 
cal imagination, Mills concludes. Whom 
to blame? The bureaucratized points of 
view, identified as the grand theorists, 
the Liberal reformers, the abstracted 
empiricists and the bureaucratic social 
scientists. 

The most abused are the grand the- 
orists, those who compound abstrac- 
tions upon abstractions and whose 
grandiose models of inquiry limit rather 
than stimulate the sociological imagina- 
tion. Talcott Parsons, a venerable sym- 
bol of sociology, is identified as the 
leader of a grand cult of obfuscation in 
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which the “splitting of concepts and 
their endless rearrangement has become 
the central endeavor.” 

Parsons’ followers—Lundberg, Dodd, 
Stouffer and Lazarsfeld—come off little 
better. These abstracted empiricists are 
damned as representing a point of view 
concerned with unrelated and often in- 
significant studies about the milieu and 
as those who cultivate methodology for 
its own sake. 

The liberal reformers, Mills decides 
sadly, are hoist by their own petard. As 
for the bureaucrats, they, too, are 
caught up in the trappings of their 
faith; they are a product, in turn, of 
abstracted empiricism. They contribute 
to the domination of the bureaucratic 
form. Following the teaching and direc- 
tion of their masters, they learn where 
the goose hangs high. Their special skill 
serves them well. But while their mas- 
ters may have possessed some sociologi- 
cal imagination for both tools and their 
use, Mills says, their young disciples 
have a “deadly limitation of mind” and 
are critically lacking in sociological in- 
sight. 

How can the sociological imagination 
be stimulated to produce the answers 
needed to meet modern society’s press- 
ing problems? 


Mills’ answer lies in breaking down 
the walls between disciplines, providing 
a union of theory and method, arrang- 
ing a meeting of grand theory and ab- 
stracted empiricism, and most impor- 
tant of all, gaining an historical per- 
spective of the development of society 
and an understanding of its most im- 
portant goals. The artificial barriers be- 
tween the disciplines must be broken 
down. We must strive for the classical 
approach—which lies somewhere be- 
tween the extremes. 


Mills is not saying merely, “Let’s get 
on with the job.” He is, rather, insist- 
ing, “Let’s find out what the job is, 
then get on with it.” 

ALEX EDELSTEIN 
University of Washington 
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Uiassi, Epwarp C., ed., Studies in 
Public Communication. Chicago: 
Committee on Communication, The 
University of Chicago, 1959. 76 pp. 
$1.00. 


WY THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS JOURNAL 
are asking communications researchers 
whether they think it should be con- 
tinued. This is the second issue, the 
other having been published two years 
ago. 

elihu Katz suggests in the lead article 
that this journal might make a signifi- 
cant contribution to communications re- 
search by concentrating on studies of 
“uses” of the mass media or the study 
of “what people do with the media.” 

Unfortunately this issue does not cor- 
respond to Katz’s model, and a publi- 
cation must be judged by its perform- 
ance, not its promise. 

All the articles were written by Uni- 
versity of Chicago staff members and 
graduate students. The majority are 
based on master’s theses and have the 
limitations and shortcomings typical of 
master’s theses. Only three of the arti- 
cles deal with “uses” of the mass media. 

If the publishers are genuinely inter- 
ested in publishing such a journal as 
Katz envisions, then they ought to pro- 
duce a trial issue with some articles so- 
licited from outside their own ranks. 
If, on the other hand, they intend to 
continue in their present pattern, the 
journal is not likely to rise above medi- 
ocrity. 

Guipo H. STEMpEL III 
Central Michigan College 


ScuutTz, WILLIAM C., FIRO, A Three- 
Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal 
Behavior. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1958. 267 pp. $6.50. 

@% AMONG THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 

contributions to the study of mass com- 

munications, there are two ideas regard- 
ing interpersonal influence which have 
been granted increasing acceptance. The 
first is that a person’s group affiliations 
have an important mediating effect on 
his receipt and acceptance of informa- 
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tion from the mass media. The second 
is that a person’s personality character- 
istics modify or enhance the impact of 
the group on his communicative be- 
havior. 

The Fundamental Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Orientation theory is an attempt 
to develop dimensions “sufficient for 
the prediction and explanation of intcr- 
personal phenomena.” Such an attempt, 
if successful, might help to make more 
explicit the relationship between group 
affiliation, personality structure and the 
intake of mass communications. 

The theory as stated is an approxi- 
mation to a formal behavior theory in 
that postulates, theorems, and logical 
notations are used. Schutz sets forth an 
individual motivational scheme which 
postulates three interpersonal needs: 
Inclusion, Control and Affection. Ex- 
tending these three areas to the level of 
the group, he postulates that groups al- 
ways proceed in the same sequence by 
moving in phases from I through C to 
A and terminate in the reverse order. 
On the basis of the “compatibility” of 
need scores of group members, predic- 
tions are made to the “productivity” of 
the group. 

While the book’s brashness alone in- 
vites attention (the book jacket includes 
a number of hard-sell claims that make 
FIRO sound like the answer to every 
personnel manager’s dream), the reader 
should be warned against uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the theory. Use of the same 
conceptual scheme on the individual 
and on the group level has a logical 
symmetry which may appeal. I would 
question whether phenomena on these 
two levels can be usefully subjected to 
such an analogy. Furthermore, the the- 
ory is actually in a much earlier stage 
of development than is apparent from 
either the author’s or the publisher’s 
claims. 

Much of the book is devoted to back- 
ing the plausibility of the FIRO propo- 
sitions with an almost endless series of 
analogies from other theories. This may 
not endear it to champions of those the- 
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ories. Psychoanalytically-oriented read- 
ers may especially resent the “bending” 
of Freudian theory. While studies have 
been undertaken by Schutz and his col- 
leagues, empirical evidence in support 
of most of his predictions is inconclu- 
sive. 

A general criticism of the FIRO in- 
strument in its present form is that as- 
sessment is made entirely on the sub- 
ject’s conscious appraisal of his own 
behavior. This may be remedied in an 
instrument for inferring unconscious 
processes which Schutz promises will 
be forthcoming. 

Despite these criticisms, the theory 
has more potential for predicting to re- 
ceipt and acceptance of mass media 
content than have many other motiva- 
tional schemes which are further re- 
moved from the situations in which in- 
take occurs. In addition, the FIRO 
questionnaire is of reasonable length 
and is easily administered and scored. 
If its claims are at all justified, FIRO 
could be applied in many areas of jour- 
nalistic research. Those interested in 
audience research, for example, might 
investigate the extent to which the in- 
take of certain media content serves as 
a substitute for more direct satisfaction 
of interpersonal needs. 

Jack McLrop 
University of Michigan 





Pepper, W. M. Jr., Dictionary of 
Newspaper and Printing Terms. Eng- 
lish-Spanish, Spanish-English. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. 344 pp. $10.00. 


@% MAKING ONESELF UNDERSTOOD IN 
shop talk with Latin American news- 
papermen is not just a matter of know- 
ing Spanish. A Spaniard taiking about 
what we in the United States call 
“makeup” may say compaginacién, 
ajuste or confeccién. But in Mexico 
they use the word formacién; in Cuba, 
emplane; in Peru, armadura; in Argen- 
tina, armado. 

This is the sort of confusion Mr. Pep- 
per encountered when he tried to ex- 
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plain the operation of his newspaper in 
Gainesville, Florida, to some Colom- 
bian friends. The experience led him to 
spend five years searching through tech- 
nical literature and visiting newspaper- 
men and printers in Latin American 
shops to nail down actual regional us- 
age of editorial and graphic arts terms. 

The result is this English-Spanish, 
Spanish-English dictionary, published 
under the auspices of the Inter Ameri- 
can Press Association. Painstakingly 
compiled, it will be useful in efforts to 
bring newspapermen closer together 
across the Americas. 

JoHn T. MCNELLY 

International Cooperation Administra- 
tion Seminar on Communication 





SCHOLEFIELD, Guy H., Newspapers in 
New Zealand. New York: W. S. 
Heinman, Imported Books, 1958. 
287 pp. $6.50. 


@ EVERY NATION THAT TAKES PRIDE IN 
its heritage at one time or other feels 
the need to trace the history of its press. 
Except for a couple of regional studies 
and an anthological history of printing, 
this is the first record of the 468 news 
publications that have appeared or dis- 
appeared in New Zealand. 

Starting with the New Zealand Ga- 
zette, actually published in London on 
August 21, 1839, and shipped, printer, 
press and all to the colony, Scholefield, 
who is New Zealand’s chief parliamen- 
tary librarian, sketches in three brief 
chapters the vicissitudes of newspaper 
publishing, telegraph rates, copyright 
laws and taxes on knowledge. The re- 
maining 15 chapters are a city-by-city, 
area-by-area account of the rise and 
fall of newspapers and their founders. 

Scholefield does not pretend to have 
written a history of New Zealand jour- 
nalism. Thus, his book mentions little 
if anything about the content, appear- 
ance, or journalistic development of 
newspapers, about newsmen—other than 
publishers and a few editors—or the 
interaction of press and reader. 














His geographical approach assures a 
systematic and comprehensive coverage. 
He records the founding, ownerships, 
editorships and brushes with govern- 
ment and the law of each paper briefly 
to its demise or to 1958, whichever is 
the later. There is also a thumbnail bio- 
graphical footnote on each editor and 
publisher. 

Through this approach, however, the 
reader fails to get many of the benefits 
of a historical study: the historical per- 
spective, the view of a continuous proc- 
ess, the pride and stimulation derived 
from professional accomplishments, the 
use of history as a test tube for ideas. 

This book will have its uses for the 
student of international communications 
and comparative journalism. What New 
Zealand now needs is a chronological 
and analytical account of its 120 years 
of journalistic activity. 

L. JOHN MARTIN 
University of Florida 





WISKEMANN, ELIZABETH, A Great Swiss 
Newspaper. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 90 pp. $2.90. 


WESTERSTAHL, JORGEN and JANSON, 
CaRL-GUNNAR, The Political Press. 
Sweden: Political Science Institute, 
University of Gothenburg, 1958. 121 
pp. 5 kronor. 


RaucuH, WALTER J., Presse und Volks- 
tum der Lausitzer Sorben. Wurzberg: 
Holzner-Verlag, 1959. 198 pp. DM 
18. 


% THESE BOOKS HAVE NO PARTICULAR 
area of subject matter in common but 
they represent three different European 
approaches to journalism research. 
Miss Wiskemann’s book concerning 
the Neue Ziircher Zeitung is the history 
of a newspaper which has long been 
one of the most influential and enlight- 
ened journals in Europe. It was found- 
ed as a weekly in 1780 and has been 
issued as a daily since 1843. Its teams 
of foreign correspondents and special 
writers, always given great responsibil- 
ity and freedom, have followed an edi- 
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torial policy which emphasized news of 
foreign affairs. They have performed 
exceptionally well the task of reporting 
the significant news in depth and have 
made no attempt to follow the more 
widely popular trend in the direction of 
extensive news coverage. 

The author, a professor of interna- 
tional relations in the University of Ed- 
inburgh, was employed in the press of- 
fice of the British legation in Berne dur- 
ing World War II. Her study makes 
good reading because she tells the story 
of the newspaper and its editors in 
terms of their reactions to public af- 
fairs in Switzerland and world politics, 
with special attention to British history. 

In its early days the Zeitung was re- 
garded as a liberal or radical paper. It 
weathered serious problems during the 
Napoleonic period and in subsequent 
years when Switzerland’s role as a ha- 
ven for political refugees had become 
suspect among her neighbors. In more 
recent times it hailed the coming of 
the League of Nations and it recognized 
early the threat of the Nazis to Switzer- 
land and to the world. When ‘the fall of 
France in 1940 left Switzerland isolated 
and the only unoccupied German- 
speaking area in Europe, the newspaper 
promptly announced its determination 
not to disavow its policies. Since World 
War II it has turned its attention to the 
“Russian menace,” extended a welcome 
to NATO, generally supported Aden- 
auer’s policies in West Germany, and 
urged vigorously the maintenance of 
the “solidarity of the free world in 
arms.” 

Over the years the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung has expanded its service to 
readers despite a consistent emphasis 
on international relations. It has suc- 
cessively set aside space for discussions 
of social legislation, letters and arts, 
commerce and finance, and indeed fash- 
ions. In time a generally conservative 
political viewpoint succeeded its earlier 
radicalism. 

To the student of journalism this 
brief history can serve as an interesting 
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chronicle of a high-minded and highly 
informative newspaper reminiscent of 
the old continental “opinion journal” at 
its best. 

The Political Press describes system- 
atic studies covering the political role 
of Sweden’s daily press. Headings on a 
series of tables are presented in English 
as well as in Swedish. A special 15-page 
summary of the findings in English ex- 
plains the studies adequately. Data show 
the social class distribution and the 
alignments of readers among the five 
political parties. There is established a 
correlation, regionally and by individual 
readers, between the reading of a news- 
paper with a given political coloration 
and the voting by the readers for the 
corresponding political party. This is 
especially noteworthy in the case of the 
Social Democratic and the Conserva- 
tive metropolitan press, less so of the 
Liberal press. 

Presse und Volkstum der Lausitzer 
Sorben is the ninth volume of a series 
of studies concerning the east Germans 
by a Marburg, Germany, research or- 
ganization. Subjects of this study are 
the Lusatian Sorbs or Wends in Saxony 
and Brandenburg who for centuries 
have maintained themselves as a Slavic 
folk group. The book traces in consid- 
erable detail the important role played 
by the independent Sorbish press dur- 
ing the past 150 years in the preserva- 
tion of this people’s national existence. 
Some 70 newspapers and periodicals 
which have existed in the course of al- 
most two centuries among these people 
are said to have been primarily respon- 
sible also for the development of the 
written Sorbish language. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 





FERGUSON, CHARLES W., Say it With 
Words. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1959. 214 pp. $3.50. 


WY THIS LITTLE, QUAINTLY WRITTEN 
book is “especially intended for those 
without literary ambitions who want 
help in daily writing tasks.” For that 
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audience, the book has something to 
offer. Perhaps not something new, but 
something. 

Embryonic newsmen reading the 
book may well be set back two aca- 
demic years if they follow some of 
Ferguson’s advice. For example, in ver- 
balizing the virtues of rewriting (and 
rewriting and rewriting), the author 
says “What can console us (about the 
difficulty of writing) is that the hard 
part can be put off, reserved for later 
phases when the mind can stand dis- 
couragement best. It can come when 
the creative in us seems spent.” Then, 
he says, we can rewrite until all our 
little words are precisely what is de- 
sired. What this approach could do to 
newsroom deadlines is apparent. 

The neophyte newsman would do 
well to examine an interesting and not- 
really-out-of-place “Postscript on Con- 
science,” which has nice things to say 
about the press. 

It is difficult to see what, other than 
subsidiary value, Ferguson’s book would 
have in journalism education. In the 
broader sense of writing per se, it could 
be a useful adjunct. 

JoHN B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 





WARREN, CARL, Modern News Report- 
ing. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959, Third Edition. 480 pp. $5.50. 


OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS, WITH THE 
exception of two semesters, Modern 
News Reporting has been the preferred 
text in our two-semester Sophomore 
News Reporting and News Writing 
classes at Duquesne’s department of 
journalism. It has proved itself to be 
the most teachable text, at least in my 
approach, to the teaching of reporting. 

Text, copy and illustrations in this 32- 
chapter edition are based on the new 
Associated Press Style manual. The ex- 
clusive diagrams of news story struc- 
tures found in the two previous editions 
are retained by the author. The text can 
be adapted for one, two or even three 
semester courses in reporting. 
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The author is a graduate of and for- 
mer instructor at the Medill School of 
Journalism and has been Radio News 
Editor of the New York Times since 
1943. He has been, in turn, a staff re- 
porter, city editor and Washington cor- 
respondent on Kansas, Illinois and New 
York newspapers. 

Continuing the approach used in 
earlier editions, the author introduces 
the beginning reporter to a mythical 
newspaper operation, The Midland 
Times, in a medium-sized American 
community. 

The text, in its first 16 chapters, dis- 
cusses such basics in reporting as the 
reporter’s role; place of liberal arts in a 
reporter’s background; elements of 
news; writing of news; story structure; 
handling of the personal, accident and 
speech story; the interview and law of 
libel. 

The remaining chapters lead the stu- 
dent from the simple story into such 
complex forms and areas as the com- 
posite; human interest; politics, sports, 
women’s news; business; crime and the 
courts. Discussion questions for class- 
room use follow each unit. 

Appendices include practice assign- 
ments for laboratory work; a Style 
Sheet based on the AP style book for 
the teletypesetter; and a glossary of 
terms used in news and press rooms. 
Seventy-two full-page charts graphically 
illustrate each chapter. 

This is a teachable edition that un- 
derlines, without oversimplifying, the 
fact that the gathering and writing of 
news must continue regardless of 
changes in publication media. 

CorNELiIus S. MCCARTHY 
Duquesne University 





STRUNK, WILLIAM, JR. and Wuirte, E. 
B., The Elements of Style. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. 71 pp. $2.50. 


% THE REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS BY 
E. B. White do not make Strunk’s origi- 
nal book better; but the resurrection 
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and apotheosis have vital consequences. 
Everyone may now read both versions 
not only for their excellent contents, 
but for the opportunity to compare 
styles. 

White says that Cornell has only one 
original copy, but anyone can still buy 
a reprint from the Thrift Press, Ithaca, 
N.Y., for thirty-five cents. (The price 
was even lower when I bought one sev- 
eral years ago.) 

White has made the “little” book big- 
ger, but he has resisted most of the 
temptations to improve on his master. 
Ironically, his addition on “Style” lacks 
the precision and tone so characteristic 
of the old and rest of the new versions. 
Trained in mathematics (in the tradi- 
tion of other great English and French 
stylists), Strunk has the gift of parsi- 
mony. His organization is delightfully 
extempore and his advice succinct. 

So long as White sticks to the prob- 
lems of language and not those of per- 
sonality, he blends with Strunk. For ex- 
ample, he adds this concise illustration 
to clarify the distinction between di- 
vided into and composed of: “An apple, 
halved, is divided into sections; but an 
apple is composed of seeds, flesh, and 
skin.” 

But when he begins to remind writers 
about their posture in relation to read- 
ers, designs and attitudes, White alloys 
the purity of Strunk’s detachment. Nor 
is he always successful in updating 
Strunk. 

For example, White uses air power 
instead of artillery on page 30. Rock- 
etry might be more current, though no 
more permanent than the other terms. 
He also retains Strunk’s section on syl- 
labication without inquiring into the 
wastefulness of that dubious art. My 
own rule: if there is no room for the 
whole word, write it on the next line. 


Strunk was not perfect. His 1934 re- 
vision with Edward A. Tenney showed 
the dangers of tampering with a good 
thing. But for those who relish advice 
without arrogance and _ explanation 
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without monotony, Strunk is a gem. 
White and Macmillan have done a ser- 
vice in reintroducing him. 

HYMAN ENZER 
Hofstra College 





WEEGEE, with Roy ALD, Weegee’s Cre- 
ative Camera. Garden City: Han- 
over House, 1959. 128 pp. $4.95. 


% IN HIS BOOK “CREATIVE CAMERA” 
Weegee lives up to his name. The same 
irrational sensitivity, a sort of sixth 
sense, which makes the ouija board 
something more than a game of chance 
is mirrored in this latest picture-word 
effort by the legendary cameraman who 
claims he can improvise as well as any 
artist, only better, with a camera. 

Weegee points his lens at mirrors, 
bottles, through a kaleidoscope, rippled 
plastic, ash trays and other nefarious 
and sundry gimmicks to prove artistic 
talent. That this photo-gunk is Weegee’s 
“legacy to the field of photography,” as 
he puts it, after 40 active years of news 
photography in which insightful, search- 
ing, dynamic picture commentaries on 
New York’s human enterprise became 
synonymous with the name Weegee, 
can be seriously questioned. 

Only now and then, in sections on 
Mood Photography and Infra-Red Pho- 
tography can the reader catch glimpses 
of the kind of picture reporting seen in 
the classic pictorial messages of his 
earlier works, particularly Naked City 
and to a lesser extent Weegee’s People 
and Naked Hollywood. 

A marked change in emphasis is ap- 
parent in Weegee’s Creative Camera, 
reflecting a profound confusion about 
photography as an approach and pho- 
tography as technique. The photograph’s 
inherent quality of believableness is sud- 
denly lost when the camera is turned 
into a “creative instrument” through 
gadgetry and special effects. The per- 
ception of incongruities between social 
norms and individual behavior which 
marked Weegee’s earlier works has 
given way to an egocentric portrayal of 
his own impressions and thoughts 
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through distorted images. Pictures re- 
flecting such stylistic techniques as pho- 
tocaricature, kaleidoscopic effects, de- 
signs and patterns, painting with a cam- 
era and photo-montage lack the quality 
of protest, simplicity, spontaneity, wide- 
spread interest and subject uniqueness 
which Naked City pictures had in such 
abundance. 

Weegee’s empathy has apparently 
been replaced by a misguided romantic 
idealism in which he hides the raw ma- 
terial of news behind the mask of ego- 
identification. In Creative Camera the 
famous subjects of Weegee—the little 
guys and their incongruities—have be- 
come more of an excuse than a reason. 

This book should appeal to the gad- 
get-happy photo student who collects 
equipment, not ideas, to disillusioned 
artists, to those of us who like Weegee’s 
women (and who doesn’t) and to the 
inordinately curious. 

WILLIAM R. HAZARD 
State University of lowa 





GEORGE, ALEXANDER L., Propaganda 
Analysis. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1959. 287 pp. $6. 


W THIS IS A PENETRATING CASE STUDY 
of the analyses of Nazi wartime propa- 
ganda. made by the experts who served 
in the German section of the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service of the 
FCC. Specifically, Dr. George’s excel- 
lent volume focuses on the inferences 
of Nazi elite wartime behavior drawn 
by the FBIS analysts from the moni- 
tored propaganda pickups emitted 
mainly by German sources. 

Since Nazi propaganda from 1939 to 
1945 was part of a totalitarian political 
system, the reports made by the FBIS 
to U.S. agencies concerned with the 
conduct of the war on the intentions, 
strategy, and calculations shrouded be- 
hind the German propaganda commu- 
nications were presumably of strategic, 
as well as informational usefulness to 
our leaders. 

Dr. George’s study was stimulated by 
a desire to assess the value of propa- 
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ganda analysis as a tool of intelligence 
and research. He himself had been a 
junior member of the FBIS German 
analysis staff and, understandably, he 
apparently was intrigued when the war 
ended in evaluating the success, or lack 
of it, of the work of his group. In short, 
he made a backward look at the re- 
sults. In his effort at an evaluation he 
devised an analysis methodology, or 
rather he tested several methods and 
arrived at the one that seemed most 
useful in his task. 

His “backward look” was aided by 
his resort to postwar “historical evi- 
dence” of the German belligerent’s in- 
tentions, strategy, and calculations dur- 
ing the World War struggle. The evi- 
dence consisted of captured German 
war records, numerous interviews with 
German officials available to the au- 
thor, and other primary sources. Thus 
he was able to help document the pol- 
icy intentions and calculations of the 
enemy elite, and to determine the ac- 
curacy of some, though by no means 
all, of the inferences made by the FBIS 
group with only the broadcasts as basic 
material on which to work. Later in the 
war, some newspaper content was eval- 
uated. 


As it turned out, the analysts scored 
well in making accurate inferences. Dr. 
George defends the emphasis on quali- 
tative techniques in arriving at results 
—a procedure used almost to the ex- 
clusion of other methods. Content an- 
alysis seemed a slender reed on which 
to lean. The “indirect” technique proved 
best. The analyst should not focus ex- 
clusively on the content of the (propa- 
ganda) message. “He must take into 
account,” adds the author, “who says it, 
how, to whom, and under what circum- 
stances.” 

But after approving the “indirect” 
technique, Dr. George’s scholarly cau- 
tion provokes him to say that the 85% 
record of accurate inferences scored in 
the FCC sample “matched against rele- 
vant historical evidence concerning Nazi 
conduct of the war” cannot be taken as 
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conclusively demonstrating the utility 
of propaganda analysis as an intelli- 
gence technique. Having written this 
note of caution, however, the author 
does confess that the analysts were able 
to give over a period of months “a con- 
tinually reliable analysis on a given in- 
telligence problem,” namely, Nazi ex- 
pectations of an Allied second front. 
The reader is asked the question: “Is 
the propaganda-analysis approach bet- 
ter than the less systematic forms of 
‘educated guessing’ by informed observ- 
ers, journalists, etc.?” There is little 
doubt that George’s case study would 
lead to only one answer. 
His book is a superb contribution to 
a form of communication analysis. It 
will throw a great deal of light on prop- 
aganda research methodology, on po- 
litical and propaganda policy, and pro- 
vides new insights in the study of prop- 
aganda as a “force” within the frame- 
work of the other wartime pressures: 
diplomatic, military, economic. It is an 
important step forward in advancing 
the study of political communication. 
RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 





CLARKE, GEORGE, Copywriting: Theory 
& Technique. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 523 pp. $7.50. 


WY GEORGE CLARKE HAS PRODUCED A 
good book on writing for mass audi- 
ences. It is not a great book. It should, 
however, be welcomed as an addition to 
the all too sparse literature in this par- 
ticular field. 

It is wholesome that recognition is 
given in this book to the importance of 
theory and principle as a foundation on 
which to construct specific commercial 
messages. The author points out that a 
writer with a basic understanding of 
theory is more flexible and effective in 
producing copy to meet specific situa- 
tions than is one who is merely skillful. 

Clarke divides his book into four ma- 
jor sections: 1) Fundamentals of copy- 
writing, 2) Advertisement writing, 3) 
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Applications to media, and 4) Special- 
ized writing. In the first section he at- 
tempts to establish a frame of reference 
and philosophical base for the copy- 
writer. This is followed with a treat- 
ment of advertisement construction. 
Section three deals with media, but not 
alone from the standpoint of writing. 
Instead, a considerable amount of space 
is devoted to a description of the vari- 
ous mass media. This is not a strong 
section. The fourth major section of 
the book takes up such areas as display 
and sales promotion, report writing, 
public relations and publicity. 

Teaching aids are provided in an ap- 
pendix where specific writing assign- 
ments are given. These make a good 
contribution. 

Professor Clarke is handling an area 
that is difficult. He provides a book that 
can contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the principles of specific writing 
tasks and that may improve the skills of 
the neophyte writer. 

However, he appears to have had 
difficulties in defining for himself the 
audience to which he was writing. He 
seems to have one type of audience in 
mind at times and another at other 
times. There also is no effective central 
theme or thread that binds the book to- 
gether. The word “writing” is central 
in the title, yet he devotes much time 
to description of media in that section 
of the book. It would have been better 
had he analyzed media in terms of 
types of audiences assembled by spe- 
cific media. 

He emphasizes the need for the 
writer to understand his audiences, but 
develops this inadequately both in his 
media section and in those parts where 
he discusses research and psychology. 
In discussing research he tends to con- 
sider research techniques more than the 
kinds of information research can and 
should provide the writer. He also fails 
to emphasize adequately the coordina- 
tion of media in the solution of a spe- 
cific problem of communication that 
might confront the advertiser. 
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In spite of these shortcomings, the 
book does make a contribution to this 
difficult area of communications. 

C. H. SANDAGE 
University of Illinois 





Burt, Sir Cyrit, A Psychological Study 
of Typography. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. 67 pp. $3. 


Y A NOTED BRITISH PSYCHOLOGIST, SIR 
Cyril Burt, enters the field of typogra- 
phy with the vigor and insight that has 
characterized his work in many fields 
of psychology. 

Speed and accuracy reading tests, eye 
movement observation, blink rate and 
other devices were used in evaluating 
legibility. Aesthetic preferences by sub- 
jects were also studied and related to 
legibility. Faces included were Old 
Style, Imprint, Times New Roman, 
Plantin, Bembo, Baskerville, Caslon, 
Scotch, Modern Extended No. 1, and 
Bodoni. A major finding of the work 
might be that Bodoni ranks last in the 
list of ten in both reading time and suc- 
cess in comprehension test items. 

Although the book is important in its 
methods and findings, it may be disap- 
pointing im scope. Nevertheless, it 
should be read by all serious students of 
typography. The author suggests fur- 
ther work in this field and says that 
the study of type “appears to be an un- 
duly neglected branch of the psychol- 
ogy of industrial design, possessing con- 
siderable practical importance for the 
printer and advertiser and much theo- 
retical interest for the psychologist.” 

JaMEs E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 





Burack, A. S., Writing and Selling Fill- 
ers and Short Humor. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc., 1959. 144 pp. $2.95. 


WY EIGHT OLD PROS—PARKE CUMMINGS, 
Mary T. Steyn, Richard Armour, Gur- 
ney Williams, Robert Fontaine, Dan 
Bennett, John Bailey, and A. S. Burack 
—offer advice on humor and fillers; 
and 320 periodicals which take such 
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material are listed, with addresses, re- 
quirements, and rates of payment. 

Mr. Armour on quips and light verse, 
illustrated from his own writing, is de- 
lightful and sound; as is Mr. Fontaine’s 
“How To Be Excruciatingly Funny in 
Shorts,” in which he says, “By pasting 
this book in your hat, you'll have a 
handy reference when you are stuck 
for something humorous to write 
about.” 

If Mr. Bennett believes “the art of 
writing humor is not learned from a 
book,” nevertheless he and the others 
tell how they have succeeded, so be- 
ginners, teachers and gag-writers may 
well employ and enjoy this volume. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 





MENNING, J. H. and WILKINSON, C. 
W., Writing Business Letters. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959. 613 pp. $6.75. 

THE AUTHORS STATE IN THEIR INTRO- 
duction that the average first-class busi- 
ness letter costs its sender about $1.70 
and often does more harm than good 
through sarcasm, inept wording, and 
accenting the negative. 

Chapters of the book outline in un- 
derstandable style the application of 
persuasion, style, appearance, inquiries 
and special requests, and replies. 

Discussions on employment applica- 
tions and special good will messages 
should be of considerable value, from 
a social intercourse viewpoint, to the 
reader. 

Designed as a college text, this book 
will fill a need in related activities and 
can be of direct help to the student and 
practitioner of journalism. 

DELBERT MCGUIRE 

North Texas State College 





MILLER, LYLE L., Maintaining Reading 
Efficiency. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1959. 281 pp. $3.50. 

W% THIS BOOK CONTAINS 30 READING 

tests for the college student who desires 

to improve his reading efficiency. 
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The selections are longer (1,000- 
9,000 words) than many earlier ones 
and hence are likely to be more reli- 
able; they also are rated by Flesch 
scores, an improvement which allows 
the student to make adjustments for 
changes in difficulty of the material. 

After each test a chart is provided 
which enables the student to find his 
reading rate in words per minute. In 
addition, he may take a 20-item com- 
prehension test (true-false and multiple- 
choice items) on each selection and 
thus estimate his understanding of the 
material. 

Unfortunately for the student (and 
for those dreaming of writing new 
“adult” readability formulas) no data 
are given to show “average” perform- 
ance on the tests either in terms of 
words per minute or comprehension. 
Inclusion of such normative data in fu- 
ture editions would be a service both to 
the student who wants to evaluate his 
reading performance against that of his 
peers and to scholars in the field. 

WayYNE A. DANIELSON 
University of North Carolina 





BoeEK, WALTER E., Community Contro- 
versy. Albany, New York: New 
York State Department of Health, 
1958. Record. 


Y THIS BOOK CONSISTS OF BOTH A RE- 
corded and written record of the tribu- 
lations of a small New York city trying 
to decide whether to add fluoridates to 
the water supply. The outcome would 
have destroyed even Tom Jefferson’s 
confidence in the staying power of right 
in a free-for-all with evil. 

This transcript and recording are 
nothing but raw material in their mar- 
keted form. There is no analysis of ei- 
ther the appeals or of the form and or- 
der of presentation which would inter- 
est the researcher or theorist in com- 
munications and public opinion. If 
someone wishes to try to classify, or 
analyze appeals in such a controversy, 
this material could be used although it 
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has already~ been edited from seven 
hours to 55 minutes. 

One other possible use of this record- 
ing plus transcript might be in journal- 
ism teaching. Teachers of reporting 
could endeavor to scare cocksure stu- 
dents with this exhibit before sending 
them into the world to report on homo 
sapiens in action. 

CuarLes E. HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 





WRISTON, HENRY M., Academic Pro- 
cession. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 222 pp. $4. 

@ DR. WRISTON, A PROMINENT FIGURE 

in education for more than 30 years, 

reviews his experiences—particularly his 

presidency at Lawrence College (1926- 

1937) and Brown University (1937- 

1955). 

He is not the ivory-tower type of 
academician, as proved by his activities 
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in public life including his role in re- 
organizing the Department of State and 
his positions as president of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and executive 
director of the American Assembly. 
Therefore, those in education can profit 
from reading of his experiences and 
philosophies. 

Administration is conditioned by 
two factors, Wriston wrote. First, col- 
leges exist to develop people. And sec- 
ond, the apparatus is composed of peo- 
ple, there being no such thing as ma- 
chine-made education. He emphasizes 
that the administrator who concen- 
trates on external evidences of success 
in education may attain a reputation 
which has little relationship to the reali- 
ties; and that cultivation of people’s 
minds is the primary task. 

A president cannot “boss” a faculty 
these days, Wriston concludes. “It is 
rare indeed when he can lead it,” he 
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adds. “But he can stimulate it, and he 
should. . . . Finally, in administering 
the faculty the president must not lose 
his sense of humor.” 

Students do not resent high stand- 
ards, he wrote on a problem very much 
in the minds of present-day educators. 
Students glory in them, he added, how- 
ever much they grouse about them. 
“But niggling bureaucratism is not en- 
forcement of standards, it is just ab- 
surdity.” A great educational reform 
desperately needed is the cultivation of 
“a private life of the mind,” he con- 
tinues; but “it is one of the tragedies of 
our time that almost all the pressure on 
college administration is in the other 
direction (of) more and more mass 
procedures, larger classes, less personal 
contact, additional mechanical ‘aids’ 


Public relations, he argues, need not 
be the bugaboo that some administra- 
tors fear and hence may give prece- 
dence over other factors. The best pub- 
lic relations program, Wriston main- 
tains, is to do a job in a conscientious 
and workmanlike manner, with mind 
and heart intent upon the educational 
program and its fulfillment—and no 
concern for the grandstand. 


On alumni, he strongly felt that their 
cultivation should start with their “ad- 
mission to the freshman class . . . It is 
necessary at that moment to stress that 
college is primarily an intellectual ex- 
perience.” He also discusses the great 
value of reaching all alumni regularly 
with publications or letters. 


In American institutions, there is “no 
escape from regents or trustees,” he 
wrote half-humorously. “The first duty 
of a president is to try to inform all his 
trustees, interest as many of them as he 
can, and urge them to exercise their 
full powers. They should neither sur- 
render them to a small ‘inside’ group 
nor trespass upon the functions of fac- 
ulty and administrative officers.” 

WILLIAM S. CALDWELL 
Minneapolis Tribune 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 
ANDERSON, NELS, The Urban Community: 

A World Perspective. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt, 1959. $5.50. 
A sociological survey of the urban com- 
munity—its characteristics, population, 
growth and mobility, social classes, fam- 
ily relationships, work, leisure, welfare 
and other aspects. 


BELLAIRE, ARTHUR, TV Advertising: A 
Handbook of Modern Practice. New 
York: Harper, 1959. 292 pp. $6.50. 
The author says that his purpose is “to 
spell out how the medium functions to- 
day and the reasons behind its methods, 
after more than a decade of intensive 
growth and experimentation.” 


BRONSON, BERTRAND H., Printing as an In- 
dex of Taste in Eighteenth Century 
England. New York: The New York 
Public Library, 1958. 39 pp. $1.25. 
The author examines the printing of the 
period as a sociological record and a 
manifestation of artistic standards. 

CANHAM, Erwin D., ed., Man’s Great Fu- 
ture. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1959. $4.00. 

Articles, condensed from the Monitor's 
50th anniversary edition, by Monitor 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Check List for Planning Educational Tele- 
vision Stations. Washington: Joint 
Council of Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 1959. Apply. 
A four-page pamphlet suggesting steps 
to be followed and general topics to be 
considered in the planning of educa- 
tional television broadcast stations. 

CHILDS, MARQUIS, and JAMES RESTON, eds., 
Walter Lippmann and His Times. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. $3.95. 
Twelve essays on Lippmann and his 
work as analyst and newspaperman, 
compiled in honor of his 70th birthday. 

CRANSTON, Pat, Listener Opinions of Ra- 
dio-Television Advertising Claims. Se- 
attle, Washington: University of Wash- 
ington, School of Communications, 
1959. 54 pp. Apply. 

“A report of credulity ratings,” based on 
questionnaires to respondents in the 
Seattle area. 
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DovrinG, Karin, The Road to Propagan- 

da: The Semantics of Biased Communi- 
cation. New York: Philosophical Libra- 
ry, 1959. $4.75. 
An analysis of the principles of propa- 
ganda in mass communication, by a 
Swedish scholar and journalist. The in- 
troduction is by Harold Lasswell. 

Economic Support of the Mass Communi- 

cations Media, 1929-1957. Scripps- 
Howard Research, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
1124 Union Central Bldg., 1959. 32 pp. 
Apply. — 
Presents in tabular form the growth of 
consumer and advertising support of the 
mass media in the last 30 years, relating 
economic data to population growth 
with adjustments to show the effects of 
inflation. 

Educational Television Today: A Status 

Report. Joint Council on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
1959. 49 pp. Apply. 
A progress report on the present status 
of statewide networks and of university, 
college, school and community television 
stations, as well as many closed-circuit 
systems. 

ELLERY, JoHN B., A Pilot Study of the 

Nature of Aesthetic Experiences Associ- 
ated with Television and Its Place in 
Education. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State 
University, Division of Broadcasting, 
1959. 29 pp. Apply. 
An attempt to isolate, through tests 
given school and college students, those 
factors audiences find pleasing in tele- 
vised programs. 

Essentials of Outdoor Advertising. 2d ed. 
New York: Association of National Ad- 
yee 155 E. 44th St., 1958. 138 pp. 
Brings the 1952 edition up to date. 

FREIDBERG, ALBERT D., A Comparative 

Study of Mail Techniques for Measur- 
ing Reading of Business Publications. 
Chicago: Putman Publishing Co., 111 E. 
Delaware Place, 1959. 43 pp. 
A comparison of results obtained by 
mail questionnaires with those obtained 
by personal interviewing procedures de- 
signed in accordance with standards de- 
veloped by, or in association with, the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 

FRENCH, ELBRUN ROCHFORD, ed., The 
Copywriter’s Guide. New York: Har- 
‘per, 1959. 536 pp. $11.95. 

Contains chapters by authorities on such 
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topics as art and layout, production, 
marketing, new product introduction, 
agency management, and breaking into 
the field. 

HALLEY, WiLL1AM C., Employee Publica- 
tions. New York: Chilton, 1959. $5. 
The author examines the development 
and implications of employee publica- 
tions and gives a step-by-step pattern for 
producing an effective one. 

HarRIs, RALPH, and SELDON, ARTHUR, Ad- 
vertising in a Free Society. London: 
Institute of Economic Affairs, 1958. 
18s 6d. 

An investigation of British advertising 
by two British economists. Emphasis is 
on television. 

HAWKINS, ARTHUR, ed., The Art Director 

at Work: How 15 Medal-Winning Ex- 
hibits Were Conceived and Executed. 
New York: Hastings House, 1959. 
$6.50. 
The ideas and spade-work of the award 
winners of the 37th annual exhibition of 
Editorial and Advertising Art and De- 
sign of the Art Directors Club of New 
York. 

HerRpDIG, WALTER, Graphic Art Annual, 
1958/59. New York: Hastings House, 
1959. $14.50. 

Outstanding illustrations of international 
advertising art. 

The Japanese Press, 1959. Tokyo, Japan: 

Nihon Shinbun Kyokai (The Japanese 
Newspaper Association), 1959. 176 pp. 
$1.50. 
A yearly volume covering trends in the 
Japanese press, including radio and TV; 
organization and activities of the press 
associations; newspaper-radio-TV direc- 
tory; statistics and data; and provisions 
of laws and regulations concerning the 
press. Probably the most useful and 
comprehensive reference book brought 
out annually by any national press 
group. 

Jones, Epcar R., Those Were the Good 
Old Days: A Happy Look at American 
Advertising, 1880-1930. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959. 447 pp. $8.50. 
A compilation of popular advertising of 
the period. 

Kosre, SIDNEY, Modern American Jour- 
nalism. Tallahassee, Florida: Book- 
store, Florida State University, 1959. 
$5.95; paper, $2.95. 

From 1900 to the present, with special 
emphasis on modern times. 
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LEADING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. 

National Advertising Investments, Janu- 
ary-June, 1959. South Norwalk, Conn.: 
Ray W. Munsterman, Leading National 
Advertisers, Inc., Box 525, 1959. 
A record of advertising expenditures of 
national advertisers as measured by 
Publishers Information Bureau in two 
media: magazines and Sunday magazine 
sections, and by LNA-BAR in network 
television. 

McIver, COLIN. 
Business Publications 
177 pp. 15s. 
Discusses from the British angle such 
topics as media planning, developing a 
new product, creative advertising, and 
sales forecasting. 


Maxris, JOHN N., The Silent Investigators. 

New York: Dutton, 1959. 319 pp. 
$4.95. 
“The U.S. Postal Inspection Service has 
opened its confidential files for this first 
definitive history of the government 
agency that safeguards the U.S. mails to 
protect the public.".—(Book jacket). 
The author has chosen specific cases as 
illustrations. 


MATTHEWS, GEORGE T., ed., News and 

Rumor in Renaissance Europe. New 
York: Putnam, 1959. (The Fugger 
Newsletters ) 
Accounts of contemporary conditions 
from 1568 to 1604, reported by agents 
of the Fugger banking house, as well as 
information gathered from the Neue 
Zeitunger and Nouvellantem. 

MERRILL, JOHN C., A Handbook of the 
Foreign Press. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959. $5. 

Broad overview of the newspaper press- 
es of the principal foreign nations, with 
some emphasis on the magazine press. 

Murrow, EpwarpD R., The Responsibilities 
of Television. New York: Fund for the 
Republic, 60 East 42d St., 1959. (The 
Press and the People.) 25 pp. Single 
copies free; additional copies 25¢ each. 
A discussion of the subject between 
Murrow and Louis Lyons. 

Mypans, CarL, More Than Meets the Eye. 
New York: Harper, 1959. 310 pp. $4. 
The author, who joined Life’s staff in 
1936, recounts his experiences as a pro- 
tographer during World War II, the Ko- 
rean War, and the intermittent peace- 
time periods. 


London: 
1959, 


Marketing. 
Limited, 
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MIzaMI, Masi, The Press in Pakistan. 

Lahore, Pakistan: University of the 
Punjab, 1958. $2. 
Guide to the country’s press, written by 
the London correspondent of Nawa-i- 
Waat, giving an account of its begin- 
nings, growth, characteristics and diffi- 
culties. 

PERKIN, ROBERT L., The First Hundred 

Years: An Informal History of Denver 
and The Rocky Mountain News. New 
York: Doubleday, 1959. 
“From a thrilling picture of the history 
of a great city and a no-holds-barred 
story of a newspaper’s beginnings, the 
West’s glowing past comes alive again 
on the eve of their joint centennial.”— 
Book jacket. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN, Odd World: A Photo-Re- 

porters Story. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1959. $4.50. 
A noted British photographer and re- 
porter relates his experiences in photo- 
graphing outstanding personalities and 
news events. 315 pp. $4.50. 

PoLLack, Puiip, Printing: Careers and 
Opportunities for You. Philadelphia, 


Penn.: Chilton, 1959. $2.50. 
Emphasizes technical as well as business 


skills; lists trade associations, labor 
unions, schools where printing is taught; 
and discusses other phases of the in- 
dustry. 

Problems of Journalism. Alexandria, Va.: 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
6406 Brookside Drive, 1959. 
Proceedings of the 1959 convention of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

SEEHAFER, GENE, and Jack W. LAEMMaR, 

Successful Television and Radio Adver- 
tising. 2d ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 
The authors say that this is an entirely 
new book rather than a second edition 
of their Successful Radio and Television 
Advertising, with increased emphasis on 
television and a new slant on radio. 


SouND BRoaDCAsTING Society, Unsound 

Broadcasting: The Case Against BBC’s 
New Policy. London: Faber & Faber, 
1957. 
Comments by T. S. Eliot, Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Ralph Vaughan Williams, Mich- 
ael Tippett and four members of the 
Sound Broadcasting Society on the 
changes made in BBC policy in April, 
1957. 
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Spencer, D. A., ed., Progress in Photog- 

raphy. Vols. 1 and 2. New York and 
London: The Focal Press, 1959. 
A reference work covering theory and 
materials, new techniques and their ap- 
plication, and the economics and litera- 
ture of photography. 

SturMEY, S. G., The Economic Develop- 

ment of Radio. London: Gerald Duck- 
worth, 1958. 284 pp. 30s. 
Developing the thesis that continued 
economic progress depends upon the 
capacity of industry to introduce a rapid 
succession of new products and new proc- 
esses, the author studies what has actu- 
ally happened to the English radio in- 
dustry. 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM, The Yellow Wind. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1959. $6. 
The author, Far East correspondent for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company, 
spent three years in Red China observ- 
ing the Communist Revolution and its 
methods of propaganda. 


Television and the Political Candidate. 

New York: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
Research Department, 1958. 36 pp. 
Apply. 
A pilot study of the personal impression 
viewers get of political candidates 
through television, based on the contest 
between Rockefeller and Harriman for 
the governorship of New York. 


UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
142 pp. 

“International Statistics relating to edu- 
cation, culture and mass communica- 
tion.” 


U.S. Dept. oF DEFENSE. COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, Availability 
of Information from Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958. (27th 
report.) Apply. 

Discussion of the part each branch of 
the armed services plays in withholding 
information. 


U.S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoMMIS- 
SION, Statistics of Communications 
Common Carriers. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 171 pp. 
Apply. 

Contains financial and operating data 
for the year 1957, taken largely from 
the annual and monthly reports filed by 
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the carriers with the FCC. Formerly en- 
titled Statistics of the Communications 
Industry of the United States. 

U.S. Dept. oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Di- 
rectory of College Courses. Radio and 
Television. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 44 pp. Apply. 
Basic information on training facilities, 
prepared by Gertrude Broderick. 

U.S. House. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, Ind- 
pendent Offices Appropriations for 1960. 
Part 2. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. Apply. 

Contains FCC appropriations. 

U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Regulation of 
Broadcasting: Half a Century of Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Broadcasting and 
the Need for Further Legislative Action. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1958. 171 pp. Apply. 

A study made for the Committee. 

U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY, Aspects of Television in Western 
Europe. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 18 pp. Apply. 
Report by Representative Emanuel Cel- 
lar, dealing primarily with the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, with some 
implications also for the American tele- 
vision broadcasting industry. 


U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON THE JuDI- 
CIARY. SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RiGHTs, The Right to Travel. 
Parts 1 and 2. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. 

Hearings, involving the rights of news- 
men to be allowed passports to gather 
news in any country deemed necessary. 


U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE 
AND CIviL SERVICE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PosTaL OPERATIONS, Obscene Matter 
Sent through the Mails. Parts 1 and 2. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1959. Apply. 
Hearings. 

U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
caN Activities, Language as a Com- 
munist Weapon. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 53 pp. Ap- 

ly. 

Sieiection by Stephen Possony, political 

scientist at Georgetown University and 

authority on psychological warfare. 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


VINCENT, WiLLiAM S., Roles of the Citi- 

zen, Principles and Practices. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co., 1959. 
456; pp. 
A primer for the “practicing citizen” 
with chapters on such subjects as the 
Nature of Citizenship in a Free Society, 
the Citizen and Mass Communication, 
Voluntary Groups, Machinery of Elec- 
tion, Participation in the Judicial Process 
and the Citizen in a World of Big Gov- 
ernment and Pressure Groups. 

WEEGEE and Roy ALD, Weegee’s Creative 
Camera. New York: Hanover House, 
1959. 

An explanation of Weegee’s various 
techniques. 

WINICK, CHARLES, Taste and the Censor of 
Television. New York: Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., 1959. 34 pp. Apply. 
The author discusses self-regulation and 
governmental regulation, and analyzes 
types of controversial content—violence, 
sex, religion, special interests, politics— 
in this light. 

WaLts, HENRY JAMES, How Photography 
Works. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 
$8.50 
Detailed and comprehensive explanation 
of the physical and chemical basis of pho- 
tography, covering the formation of 
images, light and the emulsion, develop- 
ment and other processing, and color as 
seen and photographed. 

Warp, WitLuM B., Reporting Agriculture 

through Newspapers, Magazines, Radio, 
Television. 2d ed. Ithaca, N.Y.: Com- 
stock Publishing Co., 1959. 
Intended as a primer for those who 
want to learn more about agricultural 
journalism with a view to entering it, and 
as an aid to those who are beginners 
and want to progress faster. The first 
edition appeared in 1952. 

WHITTIER, CHARLES L., Creative Advertis- 
ing. New York: Henry Holt, 1959. 
The author, a former chairman of the 
Plans Board of Young and Rubicam, 
stresses ingenuity and fresh ideas rather 
than formulas. 

Witcox, WALTER, Liberal Education and 
Professional Journalism Education: A 
Study in Curriculum Structure. lowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1959. 
(Iowa Studies in Mass Communication, 
Number Two.) 49 pp. Apply. 
Discusses the nature and amount of 
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course work in the four-year undergrad- 
nate journalism program. 

Writing for the AP: The Second AP Writ- 
ing Handbook. New York: Associated 
Press, Traffic Department, 50 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, 1959. 32 pp. 25¢. 

Based on a year-long study by the AP 
Writing Committee. 

ZELOMAK, A. W., A Changing America: 
At Work and Play. New York: John 
Wiley, 1959. 181 pp. 

Contents: Modern Man; Modern Wom- 
an; Automation; Leisure; Culture; Sub- 
urbia; Service. 
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Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1959 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; J. Russell Heitman, 
Denver; John Hulteng, Oregon; C. Richard King, 
Texas; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; Daniel F. Woz- 
niak, Michigan State. 








3 BROADCASTERS’ LONG-STANDING CONCERN OVER GOVERNMENTAL REGULATIONS 
regarding equal time on the air for political opponents was lessened in two re- 
spects during the quarter. The United States Supreme Court ruled that broad- 
casters cannot be held liable for libelous statements made by candidates for office 
who are speaking under the “equal time” rule. And Congress, in an action long 
sought by broadcasters, passed a bill exempting newscasts, news interviews, news 
commentaries, and on-the-spot coverage from the “equal time” requirement of the 
Communications Act. 


The most unusual of recent mergers occurred when Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
decided to compete no more with each other in San Francisco’s afternoon field. 
They brought together the Call-Bulletin and the News, Hearst running the busi- 
ness operation and Scripps-Howard the news-editorial. 


Following in the wake of practitioners who use subliminal messages and com- 
mentators who view subliminal persuasion with alarm, researchers reported the 
results of several studies. One team found that while inefficient communication is 
possible with subliminal messages, the messages are ineffective in persuasion. 

A new quarterly, Mass Media, appeared in July under sponsorship of the Mass 
Media Fellows of the Fund for Adult Education. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Ben Yablonky, editor, 200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, N. Y. 


Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Ala. Rev., Alabama Review; ABA Journ., 
American Bar Association Journal; Am. Ed., American Editor; ASNE Bul., American Society of News- 
paper Editors’ Bulletin; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Cath. Hist., Catholic Historical Review; Col. L.R., 
Columbia Law Review; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Harv. Bus. Rev., Har- 
vard Business Review; J. Ab. & Soc. Psych., Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology; J. Appl. 
Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; J. Soc. Psych., Journal of Social Psychology; J. Mktg., Jour- 
nal of Marketing; J. Negro Hist., Journal of Negro History; J. Ed., Journalism Educator; JQ, 
Journalism Quarterly; M/S, Media/scope; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NCCPA 
Rev., National Council of College Publications Advisers Review; N.Y. Hist., New York History; NYT 
Mag., New York Times Magazine; NR, Nieman Reports; N.C. Hist., North Carolina Historical Re- 
view; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Rep., 
Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Va. Mag., Virginia fagazine of History and Biography. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


Advertising 


429. ANoNnyMous. Can tv ads build 
volume for retailers? PI 268:11 pp47-50 
Sept. 11.—A family-owned chain of super- 
markets in Tennessee, after jumping into 
TV, earned a $50,000 monthly sales in- 
crease. The formula: “Always use a once- 
a-week program, and never stick to the 
same type of commercial.” 


430. —Households: magazines’ new ad 
yardstick. PI 268:2 pp76-8 July 10.—Re- 
searchers use glue-spots on pages of 
mailed magazines to confirm interviewees’ 
responses on page and spread readership. 
Magazine subscribers slightly more thor- 
ough readers than pass-along readers. 

431. —Radio-tv setups of agencies 
show like, unlike ideas. Ad. Age 30:29 p3 
July 20.—Agencies testifying before the 
FCC put on public record charts of their 
radio-TV departments. The charts are re- 
produced. 

432. — Small firms unite to afford big- 
ger ads. PI 268:12 pp70-2 Sept. 18.— 
Three hi-fi component makers come up 
with a united marketing idea and break 
into national consumer magazines. First 
jointly-run ad pulled 10,000 inquiries. 

433. —32 from advertising now in hall 
of fame. E&P 92:35 pp66-8 Aug. 29.— 
Biographical citations of all 32 elected to 
the advertising Hall of Fame since it was 
established in 1948. 

434. —-U.S. small cars more palatable 
to Macfadden panel. Ad. Age 30:36 p2 
Sept. 7.—Study reveals many American 
wage earners have strong political views 
against buying foreign cars. 

435. —Women tell JWT what they like, 
how they listen. Ad. Age 30:34 p3 Aug. 
24.—Peak radio listening hours for women 
are 8 a.m., noon, and 6 p.m. Impatience 
with banal commercials decreases as lis- 
tener’s age increases, 

436. BoGart, Leo. Changing markets 
and media in Latin America. POQ 23:2 
pp159-67 Summer.—Expansion of Latin 
America’s capacity to consume, urbaniza- 
tion of peasants and their increasing expo- 
sure to mass media, and rapid adaptation 
of United States marketing techniques, in- 
dicate large expansion of effective markets. 

437. De FLeur, MELVIN L., and Ros- 
ERT M. PETRANOFF. A {felevised test of 
subliminal persuasion, POQ 23:2 pp168- 
80 Summer.—<Authors conclude that while 
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inefficient communication is possible with 
sumliminal messages, the messages are in- 
effective as persuasive devices. 

438. DicuTer, ERNesT. 10 new con- 
cepts in media research. M/S 3:7 pp44-7 
July.—Dichter first attempts to establish 
uniqueness of the medium through a se- 
mantic association “door test.” Then the 
media-audience interaction and the mood 
of the message are considered. 


439. HaBeR, RALPH NorMAN. Public 
attitudes regarding subliminal advertising. 
POQ 23:2 pp291-3 Summer.—Almost half 
the respondents had heard of subliminal 
advertising, and of these, half thought it 
unethical and two-thirds would continue to 
watch programs that included it. 

440. Levy, Smney J. Symbols for sale. 
Harv. Bus. Rev. 37:4 ppl17-24 July.— 
Writer traces the “gender” of products, 
and shows how certain characteristics 
make a home for a product in a particular 
consumer group. Also, some product sym- 
bols move toward an association of obso- 
lescence and are replaced by newer, smart- 
ers symbols of competitors. 

441. Lucas, DARRELL B. Here’s where 
print and broadcast can be compared. 
M/S 3:8 pp34-7 Aug.—A scrutiny of 
those measurement areas of the two major 
media fields which seem validly compar- 
able: audience of the medium, ad expo- 
sure audience, ad noting audience and the 
ad playback audience. 

442. Oper, BERNARD H. How to under- 
stand a broadcast rating. M/S 3:9 pp82- 
91 Sept-—How two programs may rank 
first, depending on method of audience 
measurement used. 

443. Weir, WALTER. The elusive ele- 
ment in scientific marketing. J. Mktg. 24: 
1 p62 July.—One of advertising’s top cre- 
ative men says that the uncommonly good 
campaign is still seasoned by the educated 
hunch and the creative idea. 

See also nos. 448, 455. 


Audience Analysis 

444. Du Bots, Cornetius. What is the 
difference between a reader and a viewer? 
M/S 3:9 pp53-8 Sept—Woman magazine 
readers tend to be over median in socio- 
economic status, while TV audience is 
quite different, pointing up value of pos- 
sible magazine-TV combination. Newspa- 
per reading increases with the age of the 
women readers. 
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445. PearLin, Leonarp I. Social and 
personal stress and escape television view- 
ing. POQ 23:2 pp255-9 Summer.—Tenta- 
tive conclusions are that television offers 
relief from anxious vigilance in persons 
who feel vulnerable to others, or need 
other persons as protection from uncer- 
tainties. 

446. SmirH, Ewart E., and STANFORD 
S. Kicut. Effects of feedback on insight 
and problem solving efficiency. J. Appl. 
Psych. 43:3 pp187-8 June.—In a field ex- 
periment, increased feedback (defined as 
number of minutes spent in a discussion 
group during a week) produced greater 
problem solving efficiency. However, per- 
sons in feedback groups thought less high- 
ly of the course than controls. 

See also no. 435. 


Communication Theory: Process 
and Effects 


447. ByrNE, Donn. The effect of a 
subliminal food stimulus on verbal re- 
sponses. J. Appl. Psych. 43:4 pp249-52 
Aug.—During an experimental showing of 
a film the word “beef” was exposed sub- 
liminally every seven seco. .; the word 
was withheld during a control showing. 
Experimentals rated themselves as hun- 
grier following the film than did controls. 
They also chose more roast beef sand- 
wiches from a menu, but the result was 
not significant. 

448. CaLvIN, ALLEN D., and Karen S. 
DOLLENMAYER. Sumliminal perception: 
some negative findings. J. Appl. Psych. 
43:3 ppl87-8 June.—lInstructions to 
“choose left” or “choose right” presented 
subliminally in a tachistoscopic experi- 
ment failed to help subjects do better than 
chance on the assigned guessing task. 

449. CARTER, RICHARD F. Bandwagon 
and sandbagging effects: some measures of 
dissonance reduction. POQ 23:2 pp279-87 
Summer. 

450. EriksEN, CHARLES W., et al. Ver- 
bal discrimination of pleasant and unpleas- 
ant stimuli prior to specific identification. 
J. Ab. & Soc. Psych. 59:1 pp114-19 July. 
—Before specific recognition of words 
took place, subjects were able to judge at 
a better than chance level whether the 
word would be pleasant or unpleasant. 

451. MILLER, NorMAN, and DonaLp T. 
CAMPBELL. Recency and primacy in per- 
suasion as a function of the timing of 
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speeches and measurements. J. Ab. & Soc. 
Psych. 59:1 ppil-9 July.—Uses Ebbing- 
haus’ forgetting curves to predict a com- 
plex set of results in a persuasion study. 
Finds that recency effects are strongest 
when there is a long delay between com- 
munication 1 and communication 2 and 
measurement takes place immediately after 
the second communication. 

452. MILLs, Jupson, et al. Selectivity in 
exposure to information. J. Ab. & Soc. 
Psych. 59:2 pp250-3 Sept.—Students re- 
portedly sought out information that sup- 
ported a decision they had made and 
avoided discrepant information in an ex- 
periment based on Festinger’s theory of 
cognitive dissonance. 

453. NUNNALLY, JuM C., and HowarpD 
M. BoBREN. Aftitude change with false 
information. POQ 23:2 pp260-6 Summer. 
—False information may sometimes serve 
a useful purpose by reducing the perceived 
threat related to anxiety-provoking situa- 
tions. 

454. ROSENBAUM, MILTON E., and Isa- 
BEL MADRY ZIMMERMAN. The effect of 
external commitment on response to an at- 
tempt to change opinions. POQ 23:2 pp 
247-54 Summer. 

455. SmitrH, GUDMUND, ef al. Sublimi- 
nal effects of verbal stimuli. J. Ab. & Soc. 
Psych. 59:2 pp167-76 Sept.—The words 
“happy” or “angry” flashed subliminally 
before presentation of a drawing of an ex- 
pressionless face were reported to influence 
the perception of the face. Subjects were 
20 mentally disturbed males. 

456. Weiss, WALTER, and BERNHARDT 
LIEBERMAN. The effects of “emotional” 
language on the induction and change of 
opinions. J. Soc. Psych. 50:1 pp129-41 
Aug.—Attitudes toward an imaginary per- 
son were first created then changed by the 
use of unfavorable and favorable, emo- 
tional and non-emotional statements about 
the person. Greatest shift was found when 
negative emotional statements were used 
to create the attitude and positive non- 
emotional statements were used to change 
it. 


Communicator Analysis 
457. CarTeR, Roy E. Jr. Racial identi- 
fication effects upon the news story writer. 
JQ 36:3 pp284-90 Summer. 
458. Poox, ITHreEL De Sora, and IRwIN 


SHULMAN. Newsmen’s fantasies, audi- 
ences, and newswriting. POQ 23:2 pp145- 
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58 Summer.—Where a news writer's 
images of his audience were incongruent 
with the character of the event being de- 
scribed (“good” news or “bad” news), his 
accuracy in reporting was reduced. 

459. RaDLow, ROBERT, and PETER BER- 
GER. Relationship of degree of self-esteem 
to gossiping behavior. J. Soc. Psych. 50:1 
pp153-5 Aug.—A weak negative relation- 
ship was found between self-esteem and 
amount of gossiping one would do about 
the illnesses of one’s closest female friend. 


Community Journalism 


460. ANoNnyMous. Free-circulation city 
weekly has 83% readership, survey shows. 
Am. Press 77:8 p18 June.—One study 
shows “throw-aways” can have enthusias- 
tic following. 

461. —How much does it cost to switch 
from letterpress to offset? Am. Press 77: 
11 pl4 Sept.—Wisconsin weekly publisher 
gives step-by-step description of his ex- 
penses and experiences in making change. 

462. McCartuy, W. Barry. How 
hometown newspapers can increase adver- 
tising sales. Nat. Pub. 39:7 pil July.— 
Agency executive proposes ten new selling 
rules. 

463. McCGoveRN, Francis R. Metro- 
politan weeklies seen as crusaders dedi- 
cated to challenge “monopoly dailies.” 
Am. Press 77:9 p7 July.—Editor says 
“David vs. Goliath” battle in Minneapolis 
exemplifies role small newspaper can play 
in reviving competition and cites success- 
ful editorial crusades to show strong read- 
er support. 


464. OBERT, JoHN C. Whatever hap- 
pened to the country press? NR 13:3 pl4- 
17 July—A Minnesota weekly editor 
takes aim at the “mythical power of the 
country press.” It went out, he says, with 
Coolidge. 

465. RUMMEL, WALT. “Oh’s” and 
“Ah’s” over his pictures make Rummel 
proud to use offset. Am. Press 77:10 p14 
Aug.—Less overhead, smaller investment, 
more free time, faster make-up, and less 
need for expert help make publisher glad 
he abandoned letterpress. 

466. STERN, ROBERT. A real home- 
town paper in the shadow of the big city. 
Nat. Pub. 39:9 p7 Sept.—Country weekly 
founded by Walt Whitman still flourishes 
on Long Island only 50 miles from New 
York City. 
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Content Analysis 


467. CORNWELL, ELMER E. Jr. Presi- 
dential news: the expanding public image. 
JQ 36:3 pp275-83 Summer. 

468. OsGcoop, CHARLES E., and EVELYN 
G. WALKER. Motivation and language be- 
havior: a content analysis of suicide notes. 
J. Ab. & Soc. Psych. 59:1 pp58-67 July.— 
A content analysis of real suicide notes, 
faked suicide notes, and ordinary letters 
revealed that the suicide notes displayed 
greater stereotypy, a “demanding, com- 
manding, pleading” style, little qualifica- 
tion, and “evaluation ambivalence toward 
self and others.” Many methods for the 
analysis of writing style employed. 

469. TICHENOR, PHILLIP J. Newspaper 
usage of county agents’ personal news col- 
umns. JQ 36:3 pp354-6 Summer. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


470. ANONYMoUsS. 3 Supreme Court 
decisions void censorship practices. E&P 
92:27 pil July 4.—One of the three con- 
fers libel immunity on government officials 
issuing handouts; another frees broadcast- 
ers of libel responsibility for comments 
made on the air by candidates enjoying 
“equal time” privileges. 

471. Prosser, WiLLiAM L. Injurious 
falsehood: the basis of liability. Col. L.R. 
59:3 pp425-39 March.—Tort of “injurious 
falsehood” is gradually being separated 
from law of defamation and applied in 
cases formerly considered trade libel, un- 
fair competition, slander of title, and other 
false publications causing pecuniary loss. 

472. Suiptey, Cart L. Attorney dis- 
cusses libel; laws protect man’s good name 
in society. E&P 92:30 pp58-9 July 25.— 
First in a series of articles by a Washing- 
ton attorney. See also: 92:31, 92:33, 92: 
34 


See also no, 478. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
473. ANONYMOUS. Pulpit report traces 


crime to mass media. E&P 92:39 p92 
Sept. 26.—A committee of 104 New York 
clergymen charges that “crime in the com- 
munity is a result largely of the irrespon- 
sible presentations of the mass media in 
highlighting the immoral, brutal, sadistic 
and materialistic actions of society.” 

474. Cuincny, Evans. Is the press nec- 
essary? NR 13:3 pp26-30 July.—A recent 
Nieman Fellow gives the American press 
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a stern shaking. Samples: “90 per cent of 
the newspace of the average American 
newspaper is composed of great, tossed- 
together heaps of trivia. . . . As we pres- 
ently operate, the American newspaper is 
becoming increasingly irrelevant.” 

475. Fey, Harotp E. In reporting re- 
ligion the press dodges the hard questions. 
Quill 47:7 pp13-15 July.—The editor of 
The Christian Century calls for “more re- 
ligion, less religiosity” in the religious 
news columns of the daily press. 

476. HARWELL, COLEMAN A. Grave 
lack of U. S. reporters. ASNE Bul. No. 
422 pl July 1—A touring editor returns 
with serious misgivings about the shortage 
of U. S. press representation in Afghanis- 
tan, Indonesia, Greece, Israel and Ceylon. 

477. HEARST, STEPHEN. A_ Briton 
speaks frankly: itinerant impressions of the 
American press. ASNE Bul. No. 423 pl 
Sept. 1—A touring BBC correspondent 
concludes that the U.S. press ignores 
world news, that our papers are more so- 
ber than Britain’s and that the absence of 
a national press in this country is an un- 
mixed blessing. 

478. Murtuy, N. V. K. Freedom of 
the press and fair trial in the U.S.A. JQ 
36:3 pp307-13 Summer. 

See also nos. 464, 484, 499, 517, 523. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


479. FREUDENBERGER, JosEPH N. The 
press against crime in Utica. Quill 47:8 
p7 August.—How the Observer-Dispatch 
and the Daily Press won the 1959 Pulitzer 
prize for meritorious public service. 

480. HamicTon, Lapp, et al. What does 
the editor mean by “liberal”? Am. Ed. 
3:2 pp13-24 July.—Four editors respond. 

481. HUuLTENG, JoHN L. Testing judg- 
ments in news selection. JQ 36:3 pp348- 
50 Summer. 

482. KARNEY, REX, et al. What is the 
future of the editorial page? Msthd. 11:3 
pp!-14 Summer.—Consensus of 11 editors 
and educators: the editorial page of the 
future is going to have more guts, less 
fluff, more expert experts and more em- 
phasis on local matters. 

483. STROHMEYER, JOHN. The crime re- 
porter. Am. Ed. 3:2 pp30-34 July.—A 
former practitioner (now an editor) dis- 
closes “the most important lesson about 
crime reporting: good stories can be de- 
veloped simply by working up enough 
courage to ask a direct question.” 
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484. Warinc, THoMAS R. Political la- 
bels for newspapers. Am. Ed. 3:2 pp25- 
9 July.—The editor of the Charleston 
News and Courier defines and defends his 
paper as reactionary. 

See also nos. 476, 501, 518, 529. 


Education for Journalism 


485. ANoNyMous. J-schools urged to 
require aptitude test for admission; Luxon 
advances idea to AE]J in talk of raising 
standards. E&P 92:35 pl6 Aug. 29.— 
Dean Luxon’s talk at AEJ meeting. 

486. —9 of first interns signed up for 
jobs. E&P 92:27 p18 July 4.—Report on 
the first year of the post-graduate journal- 
ism intern program sponsored by the Chi- 
cago City News Bureau and Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journalism. 

487. BARRETT, EDwarD W. Advanced 
science writing: report on an experiment. 
ASNE Bul. No. 423 pp4-6 Sept. 1.—The 
dean of the Pulitzer school makes an ap- 
proving report of the first year of the 
Sloan-Rockefeller Fellowships. 

488. BENTEL, Dwicut. Journalism 
teachers fear retaliation for criticism; but 
some at AEJ discussion say “we have sup- 
port without respect.” E&P 92:36 p9 
Sept. 5.—Report of the AEJ convention. 

489. BURCHARD, DoNALD D. Teaching 
loads of college journalism teachers. JQ 
36:3 p345 Summer. 

490. JacoBsoN, Howarp Boone. A 
methodological approach to the teaching 
of news communication. J. Ed. 14:2 pp 
14-21 April—A four-level model of re- 
porting (objective, interpretive:, interpre- 
tive,, and investigative) is offered, and 
broader background in the methods of sci- 
ence is recommended for educating jour- 
nalists. 

491. Kosre, SIDNEY. Stimulating stu- 
dent participation in journalism history 
courses. J. Ed. 14:3 pp8-15 July. 

492. Maber, JosepH H. Factors in- 
volved in building a public relations cur- 
riculum. J. Ed. 14:1 pp22-6 Jan. 

493. Ross, ALBION. The comparative 
approach: key to more effective writing. 
—IJQ 36:3 pp335-40 Summer. 

494. Sissors, Jack Z. For more demo- 
cratic teaching methods in journalism. 
JQ 36:3 pp341-5 Summer. 

495. Witcox, WALTER. Historical 
trends in journalism education. J. Ed. 
14:3 pp2-7 July. 

See also no. 500. 
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Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


496. ANonyMous. Blackout in Britain. 
Time 74:2 p59 July 13.—With printers’ 
unions on strike and ink-making firms 
closed, Britain faces a near-complete 
newspaper blackout. 

497. —Drum beat in Africa. Time 74: 
10 p56 Sept. 7.—Africa’s leading maga- 
zine Drum monthly reaches 240,000 read- 
ers in eight African countries. 

498. BRYAN, CARTER R. 10 years after 
licensing, West German press flourishes; 
truly free and independent, past the “break 
even” point, E&P 92:33 pll Aug. 15.— 
By a University of Maryland journalism 
professor and former European corre- 
spondent. 

499. GERALD, J. Epwarp. The British 
Press Council: a summary and an evalua- 
tion. JQ 36:3 pp295-306 Summer. 

500. HoLDEN, W. SPRAGUE. Australia’s 
system of cadet training for journalists. 
JQ 36:3 pp326-34 Summer. 

501. Ivey, Jim. Political cartoons 
abroad; an observation. E&P 92:39 pp80- 
4 Sept. 26.—U. S. practitioner finds that 
West European cartoonists have more bite, 
sophistication, and humor in their product 
than do U.S. cartoonists. 

502. MUHLEN, NORBERT. An encyclo- 
pedia with three deadlines a day. Rep. 
21:2 pp38-9 July 23.—Neue Ziircher Zeit- 
ung praised for its cosmopolitan coverage 
and editorial outlook and its reputation for 
reliability and comprehensiveness. 

See also no. 436. 


Government and Press 


503. HENNINGS, THOMAS C, Jr. Con- 
stitutional law: the people’s right to know. 
ABA Journ. 45:7 p667 July.—Author ar- 
gues that President’s power to withhold in- 
formation is narrowly limited to situations 
where disclosure would constitute “a clear 
and present danger” to the national inter- 
est. 

504. MOLLENHOFF, CLARK R. Secrecy 
in Washington. Atlantic 204:1 pp54-9 
July.—A critical view of the executive 
privilege of refusing to produce govern- 
ment records or to testify before a con- 
gressional committee. 

505. —Senate action opens payrolls: a 
victory for public opinion. ASNE Bul. 
No. 423 pp11-12 Sept. 1. 
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506. SHUSTER, ALVIN. . . . Nor gloom 
of censorship. NYT Mag. pll Aug. 2.— 
The post office’s asserted right to pass on 
what it delivers is aired. 

History and Biography 

507. Barnes, ELizBetH. The “Pan- 
oplist”: 19th-century religious magazine. 
JQ 36:3 pp321-5 Summer. 

508. BoRDEN, MorTON (ed.). Five let- 
ters of Charles A. Dana to Karl Marx. 
JQ 36:3 pp314-6 Summer. 

509. Brier, WARREN J. The “Flum- 
gudgeon Gazette and Bumble Bee Budg- 
et.” JQ 36:3 pp317-20 Summer. 

510. JELLISON, CHARLES A. That scoun- 
drel Callender. Va. Mag. 67:3 pp295-306 
July.—Through the pen of the sometimes 
vicious writer, great men and events of 
150 years ago reach us today “in some- 
what sharper focus” than had he not writ- 
ten. 

511. KirKwoop, ROBERT. Horace Gree- 
ley and reconstruction 1865. N.Y. Hist. 
40:3 pp270-80 July.—Greeley urged jus- 
tice and magnanimity, and a minimum of 
special protection for the Negro. 

512. Morrison, JoHN L. The Oxford 
movement and the British periodicals. 
Cath. Hist. 45:2 pp137-60 July.—British 
magazines saw this mid-19th century 
movement as being more important politi- 
cally than theologically. 

513, MuRRAY, ALEXANDER L. The Pro- 
vincial Freeman: a new source for the his- 
tory of the Negro in Canada and the 
United States. J. Negro Hist. 44:2 pp123- 
35 April.—Four and one-half years’ issues 
of this newspaper have recently been 
found. They deal with fugitive slaves who 
escaped to Canada, 1853-1857. 

514. RUSSELL, WILLIAM H. Alexander 
K. McClure, promoter of the new south. 
Ala. Rev. 12:2 pp95-104 April.—Phila- 
delphia Times editor of late 19th century 
championed industrialization of the south 
in hopes of uniting northern and southern 
Democrats in support of sound money. 

515. Strout, RicHarD L. Tom Stokes: 
what he was like. NR 13:3 pp9-11 July. 

516. WaLLace, WESLEY H. North Car- 
olina’s agricultural journals, 1838-1861: a 
crusading press. N.C. Hist. 36:3 pp275- 
306 July.—Pre-Civil War agricultural jour- 
nals strove to fill the role of “missionaries 
to... the anti-book farmers of the 
State.” 

See also nos. 433, 536. 
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Magazines 


517. GaRDNER, Jics. Time: the weekly 
fiction magazine. Nation 189:4 pp65-7 
Aug. 15.—Style is the most revealing as- 
pect of Time magazine. 

518. GEHMAN, RICHARD. What's hap- 
pened to the great reporters? Cosmopoli- 
tan 147:2 pp64-7 Aug.—Safe, sane, cau- 
tious men have replaced the free-wheeling, 
rip-roaring, fiery figures who were yester- 
day’s journalists; today magazines are 
more imaginative and intrepid than the 
newspapers. 

See also nos. 430, 497, 541. 


Miscellaneous 

519. Carty, James W. Jr. News in re- 
ligion. Am. Ed. 3:2 pp38-47 July.—Reli- 
gion, contends the first man to be ordained 
as a minister of journalism, is increasingly 
“being judged by editors as significant and 
newsworthy enough to sell papers.” The 
article treats leading U. S. religion editors. 

520. DEUTSCHMANN, PauL J. Predict- 
ing newspaper staff size from circulation. 
JQ 36:3 pp350-4 Summer. 

521. Harrison, JoHN M. The Hearst- 
Luce-Hill stereotype. Sat. Rev. 42:28 p9 
July 11.—Creative writers no longer use 
the dashing war correspondent but have 
turned to top-level operatives of the Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and Henry Robin- 
son Luce types. 

522. Wwuxie, Lioyp. Daily student 
newspapers in the United States and Can- 
ada. NCCPA Rev. 2:6 pp3-5 June—A 
survey of mechanical, financial, circula- 
tion and adviser data. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


523. AKERS, MiLpuRN P. Chicago’s 
newspaper concentration: “An ex-parte 
view.” NR 13:3 pp20-3 July.—The editor 
of the Sun-Times says that the two recent 
consolidations were caused by “newspaper 
economics” and that the result will be bet- 
ter service for Chicago readers. 

524. ANonyMous. Jock makes his 
choice. Nswk. 54:3 pp86-7 July 20.— 
Robert Mitchell White II, for 13 years co- 
editor and co-publisher of his father’s 
Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, named president 
and editor of New York Herald Tribune. 

525. —Kemsley takes bid of $31,500,- 
000; Gannett buys Camden Courier-Post. 
E&P 92:29 p9 July 18.—Details of the 
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sale of the 40-unit Kemsley chain to Ca- 
nadian publisher Roy Thomson, and a 
sidebar on the Camden purchase. 

526. —Scripps-Howard and Hearst pub- 
lishing paper together; one has editorial 
voice, other runs business in San Francis- 
co combination. E&P 92:33 p9 Aug. 15. 
—Details of a merger “which past genera- 
tions would have said was incredible.” 

527. —Wall Street Journal parallel, la- 
bor’s hope. E&P 92:39 p88 Sept. 26.— 
International Labor Press Association 
meeting hears proposal for a national daily 
to perform for labor the services the Wall 
Street Journal provides for business. 

528. BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Dailies 
pass 58 million mark in U. S. circulation; 
Sunday papers also gain, according to 
ABC study. E&P 92:28 p13 July 11. 


529. Harris, Tom C. Packaged for 
easy reading. Am. Ed. 3:2 pp3-12 July.— 
The executive editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times describes his newspaper's depart- 
mentalization of the news. Readers and 
advertisers, says Mr. Harris, love it. 

530. KRraFT, JosEpH. The New York 
Herald Tribune: What goes on here? 
Harper’s 219:1311 pp39-45 Aug.—The fall 
of an American press dynasty and John Hay 
Whitney’s attempt to rescue the leading 
Republican newspaper. 

531. Lanpau, EpMUND, and JOHN 
Scott Davenport. Price anomalies of the 
mass media. JQ 36:3 pp291-4 Summer. 

See also nos. 461, 476. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


532. ANONYMOUS. Convention spurs 
defenses, growth. Guild Rep. 26:14 pl 
July 10.—Report of the 1959 American 
Newspaper Guild convention. 

533. —I155 Guildsmen lose job in San 
Francisco merger. Guild Rep. 26:16 pl 
Aug. 14.—What the merger of the News 
and the Call-Bulletin meant to San Fran- 
cisco newsmen. 

534. —The Kienzle report: newspapers 
losing battle for “bright young minds”; no 
longer the glory trail, human relations is 
negative. E&P 92:32 p9 Aug. 8.—George 
J. Kienzle, director of the Ohio State 
school of journalism, questioned 185 gradu- 
ates of 52 colleges in the class of 1953. 
Chief finding: only 68% went to work in 
the mass media; after six years, only 51% 
remained in mass media. 











535. AUsTIN, ALVIN E. What can be 
done to spur recruitment for journalism? 
J. Ed. 14:3 pp16-23 July.—Condensation 
of report to the Association for Education 
in Journalism by researcher on opportu- 
nities in journalism. Recent developments 
are added. 
See also no. 520. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


536. CORNWELL, ELMER E. Jr. Wilson, 
Creel, and the presidency. POQ 23:2 pp 
189-202 Summer.—Article traces the de- 
velopment of communication to the public 
from the White House (before radio and 
television). 

537. HouN, FRANKLIN W. The stage as 
a medium of propaganda in communist 
China. POQ 23:2 pp223-35 Summer. 

538. KELMAN, HERBERT C. Apprehen- 
sion and academic freedom. POQ 23:2 
pp181-8 Summer.—Much intellectual and 
academic activity is becoming institution- 
alized as politically relevant (e.g., social 
science is sometimes seen as an instrument 
in the “cold war”), says this reviewer of 
The Academic Mind (Lazarsfeld and 
Thielens). 

539. SUSSMANN, LEILA. Mass political 
letter writing in America: the growth of 
an institution. POQ 23:2 pp203-12 Sum- 
mer.—Author finds relationships between 
growth of the electronics media and letter- 
writing to politicians. 

See also nos. 437, 451, 456. 


Public Relations 


540. KIMBALL, Dan A. Politics for cor- 
porate employees. PR Jrnl. 15:8 p6 Aug. 
—Company employees have a stake in the 
community and nation, and should be en- 
couraged by employers to participate in 
politics. 

541. Rosapepe, JosepH S. Working 
with magazines. PR 4:3 pp28-31 July.— 
A specialist in print public relations dis- 
cusses working directly with magazine edi- 
tors and free-lancers. Author outlines the 
research necessary to put an edge on a 
magazine editor’s appetite. 

542. ROBINSON, CLAUDE, and WALTER 
BaRLOw. Corporate image—fad, or the 
real McCoy? PR Jrnl. 15:9 pp10-13 Aug. 
—A favorable company image increases 
with familiarity, and this is best realized 
_ through personal contacts. A favorable 

image will cause interviewee to recom- 
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mend company’s product, and to oppose 
government regulation. 

543. SEXTON, RICHARD, and VIRGINIA 
STauDT. Business communication: a sur- 
vey of the literature. J. Soc. Psych. 50:1 
pp101-18 Aug.—This survey article has a 
178-item bibliography and reviews articles 
on communication in business and indus- 
try from 1947 to the present. 

See also no. 492. 


Radio and Television 


544. ANONYMOUS. Congress votes sec. 
315 revision. Bdcstg. 57:10 p46 Sept. 7.— 
Congress passes amendment to Sec. 315 of 
the Communications Act, to provide that 
broadcasters need not give equal time to 
rival candidates on all kinds of news pro- 
grams. 

545. —The editorial page of the air 
tiptoes toward us. Msthd. 11:3 p25 Sum- 
mer.—The American Civil Liberties 
Union, reversing a 10-year policy, ap- 
proves the principle of radio and TV sta- 
tions’ editorializing on public issues. 

546. —Showdown on “equal time.” 
Bus. Wk. pp24-5 July 25.—Regulating 
news coverage by slide rule threatens to 
destroy radio and television as news media 
in political affairs. 

547. BRowN, DoNaLD E. Radio station 
reports integration news in depth. Quill 
47:9 p8& Sept.——How station WTAX, 
Springfield, Ill., dug up integration-segre- 
gation stories in its own back yard. 

548. SNYDER, ALVIN. Editorials on the 
air prove potent force. Quill 47:7 pill 
July.—A survey of listener reaction to ra- 
dio editorials in Miami reveals increased 
interest in the station, enhanced respect for 
editorialist, improved ratings for the pro- 
gram. 

549. SaNDAGE, C. H. The inequalities 
of television franchises. J. Mktg. 24:1 pp 
22-5 July.—In granting TV channels, a 
weighting factor, such as a fee proportion- 
ate to a channel’s profit potential, might 
be charged and used to reinforce program- 
ming in “poor” areas. 

550. STANTON, FRANK. Television in 
our society. PI 268:7 pp56-63 Aug. 14.— 
CBS president says television will play an 
increasing role in broadening and raising 
the level of art, riding the same trend to- 
ward taste discrimination that has moved 
the masterworks of literature in among the 
who-dun-its on the paperback shelves. 

See also nos. 431, 470. 
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Research Methods 


551. Hunp, James M. Changing role 
in the interview situation. POQ 23:2 pp 
236-46 Summer.—Interviewer’s problems 
in interviewing three levels of business ex- 
ecutives included adjusting to executives’ 
differing images of his social role. 

552. Kay, HERBERT. A new approach 
to projective testing in survey research, 
POQ 23:2 pp267-78 Summer.—A “fair 
amount” of evidence was obtained indi- 
cating that a “disguised anxiety scale” 
suitable for use in large-scale surveys pro- 
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vides a projective measurement of the anx- 
ious attitude. 

553. RILAND, LANE H. Relationship of 
the Guttman components of attitude in- 
tensity and personal involvement. J. Appl. 
Psych. 43:4 pp279-84 Aug.—Author sug- 
gests that the involvement and intensity 
components of Guttman scales are not dis- 
tinct following a test in which intensity / 
content and involvement/content regres- 
sions were found to be highly similar to 
each other. 


See also nos. 441, 442. 





A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 


July, August and September 1959 
Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
Latin America); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam 
Western Europe); W. B. Lerg, Muenster 
Germany); Abdus Salam Khurshid, Panjab 
[Pakistan] Mataichi Kido, Tokyo (Japan); 

K. Murthy, Osmania (India); Armistead 
‘. "Pride, Lincoln (Italy) 








3 THE SEVEN-WEEK INK MAKERS AND PRINTING STRIKE ENDED IN BRITAIN THE 
first week of August. But 11 publications failed to survive. Three of these were 
newspapers; a weekly sports paper, a magazine and a trade journal also folded. 
Four other newspapers merged with stronger publications. As of August 23, the 
Manchester Guardian has called itself simply The Guardian to “remove the pro- 
vincial look” from the newspaper. The Manchester Guardian Weekly retains its 
title. The paper will continue to be printed in Manchester. 

Starting November 2, Puerto Rico will have an English-language daily to be 
known as the San Juan Star. Gardner Cowles, president of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, will be chairman of the board and William J. Dorvillier will be 
the editor of the new paper. Lebanon’s first television service, on two channels, 
one in Arabic, the other in English and French, went into operation early in 
August. It carries advertising. Sir Harold Campbell, editor of the Melbourne Age 
and one of Australia’s best known newspaper executives, died late in July. 

In Cuba, government subsidies to the press have been canceled and newsmen 
have been dropped from government payrolls. The press has been complaining of 
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a news blackout by Castro, who, by the way, has been favoring the broadcasting 
media. The young Republic of Guinea expelled an American correspondent, and 
an AP correspondent was ousted from Poland for misquoting Gomulka in July. 
The same month the London Express correspondent was asked to leave Iran. In 
Turkey, four editors were jailed in July and Vatan was ordered closed down for 
“belittling the government.” 


Foreign Bibliography 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); BIJ, Bulletin of the Institute of Journalism, 
University of Tokyo (Tokyo); D, Design (Bombay); DR, Deutsche Rundschau (Baden-Baden); DS, Der 
Oruckspiegel (Stuttgart); EBU, European Broadcasting Union Review (Geneva); FF, Filmforum (Ems- 
detten); FIEJ, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux (Paris); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau 
(Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); GS, Gengo Seikatsu (Japan); HJ, Horitsu Jiho (Tokyo); ICATJ, Bul- 
letin du Centre International d’Enseignement Superieur de Strasbourg (Strasbourg); IFJ, 1.F.J. Informa- 
tion (Brussels); JFF, Jugend-Film-Fernsehen (Munich); KA, Kulturarbeit (Stuttgart/Cologne); M, Der 
Monat (Berlin); MA, Der Markenartikel (Munich); MPT, Motion Picture Times (Tokyo); NC, Notizie 
e Commenti (Rome); NR, Newspaper Research (Tokyo); NS, Novinarsky Sbornik (Prague); P, Pub- 
lizistik (Bremen); PR, Pakistan Review (Lahore); RP Rozpostranienje Pechati (Moscow); RT, Cahiers 
d’Etudes de Radio-Television (Paris); S, Sekai (Tokyo); SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); SP, Der 
Spiegel (Hamburg); V, Der Volkswirt (Frankfurt); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung (Essen); ZMM, 
Zeitschrift fuer Markt und Meinungsforschung (Tuebingen); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften- 





Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 
Advertising 


ANonyMous. Die deutsche Wirtschafts- 
werbung im Jahre 1958. WW 13:17 pp 
658-660 Sept. 1.—A statistical report on 
German advertising in 1958 with a break- 
down by media. 


BacuH, RuDOLF. Mineralwasser—ein Pla- 
kat dafuer. WW 13:14 pp476-479 July 2. 
—Poster advertising, design and effect. 

BORGMANN, EwaLp. Aktuelle Probleme 
der Anzeigenwerbung. MA 21:9 pp717- 
721 Sept.—Problems still to be solved in 
newspaper advertising include too many 
formats, difficulty of printing color ads. 

D’Ester, Kart. Bavarias Werbetradi- 
tion verpflichtet. A 35:8 pp535-538 Aug. 
—tThe growth of advertising in Bavaria. 

ECKERT, GERHARD. Fast drei Jahre 
deutsches Werbefernsehen. Versuch einer 
Bilanz. WW 13:17 pp646-648 Sept. 1.— 
Growth of television as a new advertising 
medium in the past three years. 

ELVINGER, Francis. Kurzer Ueberblick 
ueber die Werbung in Frankreich. ZV 56: 
17 pp718-720 Sept. 5.—Advertising in 
France, followed by short reports on Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Switzerland 
and Sweden, with valuable information pp 
722-755. 

GEIGER, HERBERT L. Werbung in der 
sozialistischen Wirtschaftsordnung. MA 
21:9 pp688-694 Sept.—Advertising in cen- 
tralized markets of socialist countries. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Der Einfluss der Wer- 
bung auf Konjunktur und Stabilitaet der 
Wirtschaft. ZV 56:17 pp768-780 Sept. 5. 
—tThe influence of advertising on the bal- 
ance of production and consuming as a 


means of market strategy, giving statistics 
and charts. 

—Moeglichkeiten und Ziele der Unter- 
suchung des Werbewertes von Werbedruck- 
sachen. WW 13:15 pp505-509 Aug. 1.— 
Testing the effectiveness of printed adver- 
tising material (folders, catalogs, handbills, 
letters, posters), media which stood for a 
433 million mark business in 1957, 

GOTHNER, RUDOLPH. Farbe hilft verk- 
aufen. ZV 56:18 pp960-962 Sept. 15.— 
Color advertising in German daily news- 
papers. A review of the current situation 
with maps showing where color printed 
papers are located. 

HOFSTAETTER, PETER R. Werbung in 
unserer Gesellschaft. WW 13:17 pp594- 
597 Sept. 1—A social scientist’s interpre- 
tation of advertising. 

Jonas, KaRL H. Entwicklung und Or- 
ganisation in der deutschen Werbewirt- 
schaft. MA 21:9 pp611-622 Sept.—Rising 
from the rubble of World War II, German 
advertising business started anew and 
ranks today third after the U.S. and Great 
Britain. 

—Voraussetzungen und Forderungen 
fuer eine Neuordnung des Anzeigenwesens 
im groesseren Markt. ZV 56:17 pp712- 
716 Sept. 5.—Organizational improve- 
ments needed for newspaper advertising at 
the inter-European level. 

KLEIN, Fritz. Die Werbekosten der 
Konsumgueterindustrie. WW _ 13:15 pp 
516-518 Aug. 1.—Advertising expendi- 
tures of German manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods. Research was done by the 
Institut fuer Handelsforschung of the Uni- 
versity of Cologne. 
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MEYER, CaRL W. Was ist Marketing? 
WW 13:18 pp678-693 Sept. 2.—A study 
in the definitions of marketing with refer- 
ence to American and German literature. 

MICHLIGK, PauL. Werbung im “Market 
Mix.” WW 13:18 pp695-699 Sept. 2.— 
Interpretation and discussion of Neil H. 
Borden’s formula of the “marketing mix” 
by which he means the integration of 
marketing functions. 

—wWirtschaftliche Auslandswerbung im 
Fortschritt der Zeit. WW 13:17 pp612- 
615 Sept. 1.—Latest developments in Ger- 
man export advertising. 

SCHWENTER, GERNOT. Der Raub des 
Goodwill. WW 13:14 pp472-475 July 2. 
—Results of psychological experiments at 
the University of Graz (Austria) on the 
effectiveness of posters. 

SCHWENZER, J. E. Marketing und Markt- 
forschung. WW 13:17 pp616-619 Sept. 1. 
—Marketing and market research. A study 
in terminology and practical approaches, 

Scuwiecer, H. G. Marktforschung und 
Werbung: Theorie und Praxis. ZMM 2:4 
pp517-525 n.d.—Some case studies show 
relations between market research, adver- 
tising and sales planning. 

SEIFERT, JOHANNES H. Fernsehspot oder 
Anzeige. A 35:9 pp719-724 Sept.—Choos- 
ing the most effective and most economi- 
cal medium: tv for the demonstration of 
“active” goods and for starting a cam- 
paign soliciting public aid. 

SuuR, WERNER. Leicht verfaengliche 
Werbung. A 35:9 pp702-709 Sept.—Prob- 
lems of taste and decency in the advertis- 
ing of women’s underwear. 

THOMAE, Hans. Das Problem der un- 
terschwelligen Werbung. MA 21:9 pp657- 
663 Sept.—Subliminal advertising. 

VINKEN, P. J. The modern advertise- 
ment as an emblem. G 5:2 pp234-243 n.d. 
—Emblematic advertisements, following 
ancient styles, are becoming popular in 
the effort to break down consumer re- 
sistance. 

Werbung, eine unternehmerische Auf- 
gabe. V 13:36 Suppl. 60 pp.—Special 
supplement of a leading business weekly 
for the 1959 Advertising Convention held 
in Munich, with 19 articles, statistics and 
tables on German advertising. 

WILHELM, HERBERT. Nationaloekonomie 
und Wirtschaftswerbung. A 35:9 pp626- 
638 Sept.—Advertising as part of the the- 
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ory of political economy. Recent develop- 
ments in basic research. 

—Werbung und Wettbewerb. MA 21:9 
pp622-643 Sept.—Advertising as a pro- 
moter of new concepts in economic theory. 


Audience Analysis 


AnonyMous. Inchiesta sui recittori 
degli strumenti pubblicistichi. NC 1959:3 
pp4-7 March.—Using a sample of 16,000, 
two Italian research organizations last 
year conducted Italy’s first nationwide sur- 
vey of newspaper and magazine reader 
interest and radio, tv and movie audience 
impact. The study was made for a group 
of major advertisers. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, ERNST. Zum Stand der 
Leserschaftsforschung 1959. WW 13:17 
pp637-640 Sept. 1—What do advertisers 
expect to find in a readership analysis 
after 10 years of research experience? 

BROUWER, MARTEN. Some data from a 
six-country split ballot survey on European 
military co-operation anno 1951. G 5:2 
pp249-264 n.d.—Analysis of the “Morale” 
survey conducted in Austria, Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy and West 
Germany in March, 1951, on the pre- 
paredness of these countries to join a 
U.S.-sponsored defense organization. 

DoBMANN, ERNST. Einzelanalysen von 
Tageszeitungen. MA 21:7 pp544-549 July. 
—Following the big readership analysis of 
the whole West-German daily press 
(1958), many publishers sponsored their 
own research studies. 

Horrucui, TosHio. Popular tv program 
and interest of audience. MPT 1959:242 
pp125-127 Sept.—Measurement of fatigue 
in tv audiences by the flicker test. 

NOELLE-NEUMANN, ELISABETH. Der 
Werbefunkhoerer. Eine Analyse des Haus- 
frauenpublikums. ZMM 2:4 pp492-504 
n.d.—Study of the female audience—the 
German housewife and radio advertising. 

SCHAEFER, WOLFGANG. Leserschaftsfor- 
schung und Insertionswertforschung. A 
35:9 pp652-661 Sept—Combination meth- 
ods of readership analysis and media anal- 
ysis to identify the advertising qualifica- 
tion of media (with bibliography). 

SCHWABENTHAU, OtTTo. Marktforschung 
im Dienste der Filmwirtschaft. ZMM 2:4 
pp483-491 n.d.—-Audience analysis of ev- 
ery single movie is the first step in market 
research for the motion picture industry. 
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Z1ERIS, FRANZ. Formen und Bedeutung 
der Erlebnisauswahl beim Fernsehen. JFF 
3:2 pp29-41 n.d.—Study of the signifi- 
cance of children’s preferences in tv. Hid- 
den and inappropriate perception have the 
effect of selective viewing habits, adoption 
of group reactions and group preferences. 
Study covers two groups of 12 and 13- 
year-olds. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


MUuENsTER, Hans A. Werbung und Pub- 
lizistik. WW 13:17 pp636-637 Sept. 1.— 
Advertising in communication theory. 

UcuiKawa, YOSHIMI et al. Study of the 
process of communication control in Jap- 
anese fascism. BIJ 1959:3 pp129-181 
Aug.—First part of a project on the proc- 
ess of communication control in Japanese 
fascism. A few aspects of the “conformi- 
zation process” in Japanese fascism are an- 
alyzed under policy and law; mass media; 
ideology; and youth organization. 


Content Analysis 


IkeucH!, HAJIME. Opinion trends of 
Japanese press under occupation, Part Ill 
—Further research in content analysis of 
newspaper headlines referring to the Jap- 
anese Communist party. BIJ 1959:3 pp37- 
52 Aug.—Content analysis of the two 
main dailies’ headlines, Asahi and Yomi- 
uri, in the occupation period of 1945-1952. 

KrieG, BARBARA. Die Fernsehkritik in 
der deutschen Tagespresse. P 4:4 pp221- 
237 July-Aug.—Quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of tv criticism in the German 
daily press, with statistics. 

ScHmipt, Jens H. Die Zusammenset- 
zung des Anzeigenteils von Tageszeitungen. 
ZV 56:17 pp820-826 Sept. 5.—Content 
analysis of the advertising sections of all 
Hamburg newspapers. Hamburg is the 
German city with the largest number of 
dailies. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


BASSON, CLAUS-PETER. Neue Strassen- 
gesetze bedrohen Aussenwerbung. MA 
21:9 pp721-732 Sept——New dangers for 
outdoor advertising from federal and state 
road laws. 

Betz, ANTON. Grundfragen des Presse- 
rechts. ZV 56:17 pp830-838 Sept. 5.— 
The 12 principal questions to be solved by 
a federal press law, with a review of more 
than 11 drafts by different professional 
and official institutions since 1949. 
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BussMAN, Kurt. Grenzen der Lauter- 
keit in der Werbung. WW 13:17 pp626- 
629 Sept. 1.—Legal aspects of advertising. 

Droste, HELMUT. Wahrheit und Klar- 
heit in der Werbung. MA 21:9 pp643-648 
Sept.—Legal aspects of advertising: truth 
and clarity for identification. 

Entwurf eines Gesetzes zur Neuordnung 
des zivilrechtlichen Persoenlichkeits- und 
Ehrenschutzes. ZV 56:13 pp563-566 July 
1.—Text of a drafted bill on the protec- 
tion of personal rights with a compilation 
of press comments and criticism. The bill 
was published June 10, 1959. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

HwaKa, Roxuro. The manipulator and 
the producer—mass communication at the 
crossroads. S 1959:7 pp158-166 July.— 
Criticism of the big dailies in Japan which 
failed to refer to the Japanese constitution 
on Constitution Day (May 3) but gave 
much space to the crown princess story. 

KAFEL, MIECZISLAW. Various ideas on 
the role of the press at present. ICATJ 
1959:2 ppS5-59 July.—The press, both in 
the East and in the West, is a political in- 
stitution that must function within the 
framework of its constitution, its political 
and social structure. The Soviet press is 
primarily concerned with its didactic task. 
It acts openly as a “weapon” or “instru- 
ment,” whereas the American press does 
not admit that it performs such a function. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


InaBA, Micuio. Self control in news- 
paper and film enterprises. HJ 1959:7 pp 
26-36 July.—Self control is possible at 
three levels: individual level, intra-enter- 
prise level and inter-enterprise level. Mass 
audiences must participate in making self 
control possible. 

Koucui, SaBuro. Historical analysis of 
objectivity of reporting. NR 1959:98 pp 
10-16 Sept.—The author traces the process 
whereby the slogan “objective reporting” 
developed in the American history of 
journalism and clarifies its inadaptability 
to the present situation. 

MCNELLY, JoHN T. Press responsibility 
and readership of foreign news. G 5:2 pp 
225-233 n.d.—The quality of news content 
of newspapers can be improved through 
research which can show the way to im- 
proving the tastes of readers. 


Rooy, Martin. Various roles of infor- 
mation. ICATJ 1959:2 pp40-46 July.— 
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Besides its important task of informing 
the public, the press must be an economi- 
cally viable concern. 

Saica, Hipeo. Bad writing of sports ar- 
ticle. GS 1959:8 pp52-59 Aug.—Quoting 
bad writing, stereotypes, exaggerations in 
sports articles in dailies and sports papers, 
the author examines comprehension and 
style. 

SIEBENMORGEN, WILLI. The propaganda 
article. NS 4:1 pp27-31 n.d.—The propa- 
ganda article in the working class press 
must help realize the party’s aims. 

Education for Journalism 

AnonyMous. L’Enseignement du jour- 
nalisme en Italie. ICATJ 1959:1 pp10-14 
Apr.—A sketch of Italian journalism edu- 
cation from the post-World War I history 
course in a few schools to the extended 
curricula today at Rome, Pro Deo, Urbino 
and Palermo Universities. 

KorIAGINA, MACHONINA C. They will be 
journalists. SovP 1959:9 p36 Sept.—Mos- 
cow University admitted 159 new students 
to the study of journalism for the 1959- 
1960 academic year. Of these, 93 had had 
journalistic experience on small newspa- 
pers or magazines before they were admit- 
ted. 

LANDBERG, GOERAN. Journalistenausbil- 
dung in Nordeuropa. ZV 56:15 (Prakt. 
Journ. Suppl. 38) p4 Aug. 1.—Education 
for journalism in Scandinavian countries. 

ROLLIN, LEON. Teaching journalism. 
IFJ 8:1-2 pp14-18 Jan./May.—Journalism 
education is offered in 42 countries with 
645 teaching establishments. Brief sum- 
mary of activities in the United States, Ja- 
pan, Great Britain, the USSR, the Federal 
German Republic, France, Italy, Canada, 
Belgium and Sweden. 

Film 

BAUMGARTNER, CHRISTOPH. Sensationen 
fanden vorwiegend am Rande statt. FF 8: 
7 pS July.—A short history of the Swiss 
movies. In 25 years a total of 75 pictures 
were produced. 

BECKER, ROLF. Versuche, wesentlich zu 
werden. M 11:130 pp70-78 July.—An au- 
thoritative description of the West Ger- 
man movies in the mid-fifties. 

Bonpby, FrAmcols. Die Renaissance des 
franzoesischen Films. M 11:130 pp78-84 
July. Review of 10 years of French mov- 
ies. 

BuKOWIEKI, LEON. Gibt es einen typ- 
ischen polnischen Filmstil? FF 8:8 p5 
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Aug.—tTraditional features and current 
situation of the Polish movies. There are 
no classics, but of late there has been a 
definite individualistic style developing. 

SADOUL, GEorGEs. Film making. D 3:6 
pp27-37 June.—A panoramic view of the 
cinema in the world today. Central Eu- 
rope’s great progress in the art of film pro- 
duction was revealed to the world after 
the second World War. Cairo has emerged 
as the Hollywood of the Moslem world, 
and Japan, China and India have emerged 
as major film producing countries. “Film 
making will soon cease to be one of the 
most unevenly distributed things in the 
world.” 

Scumip, Eva M. J. Religioese Filme? 
KA 11:9 pp168-170 Sept.—Presentation of 
religion in the movies. Social and psycho- 
logical traits of a popular film topic. 


Foreign Press and 
International Communication 

ALoBA, ABIODUN. Journalism in Africa: 
I. Nigeria. G 5:2 pp245-248 n.d.—Ni- 
gerian journalism has come a long way 
in the past 14 years. A brief history. 

ANnonyMous. The Danish press of to- 
day. IFJ 8:1-2 pp2-3 Jan./May.—There 
has been a noticeable change in the Dan- 
ish press in recent years. The dailies in 
the capital are becoming national dailies. 
Total circulation was 1,665,000 in the first 
half of 1958 and there are now fewer than 
80 dailies in the provinces. 

—The Norwegian press. IFJ 8:1-2 p6 
Jan./May.—There are 203 papers with a 
total circulation of 1.7 million. 32 papers 
appear once or twice weekly. Only two 
papers have a circulation of over 100,000 
and three have circulations of over 50,000. 
No paper appears on Sunday or on holi- 
days. 

—Some facts about the Finnish press. 
IFJ 8:1-2 p4 Jan./May.—Of the 108 pa- 
pers in Finland, 90 are in Finnish, 18 in 
Swedish. Of these, 58 appear 6 to 7 times 
a week, 32 appear 3 to 5 times weekly, 
and 18 appear once or twice a week. 
There are also numerous community news- 
papers and more than 1,000 other periodi- 
cals. 

—Swedish press of today. IFJ 8:1 pp7- 
8 Jan./May.—Next to the British, the 
Swedes are the most industrious readers 
of newspapers. The metropolitan press, 
comprising Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Malmo, has 16 dailies; the provincial press 
162. Twelve of the 15 papers that appear 
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on Sundays are published in the metro- 
politan areas. 

Huorari, HEmmo. Zeitungen unter der 
Mitternachtssonne. ZV 56:18 (Prakt. 
Journ. Suppl. 40) p8 Sept. 15.—News- 
papers in Finland. There are 118 dailies, 
50 small local papers with a circulation 
of 1.8 million. 

JONSSON, PALL. Icelandic press of to- 
day. IFJ 8:1-2 pS Jan./May.—The daily 
press of Iceland is hardly half a century 
old. Visir, founded in 1911, was the first 
daily that survived. In 1913 the Morgun- 
bladet, now the largest paper, was started. 
There are five dailies, all printed in the 
capital, plus numerous weeklies. 

MEYER, ROLF. Zeitungen und Zeit- 
schriften in Bayern. A 35:8 pp554-556 
Aug.—Dailies and magazines in Bavaria; a 
regional study. 

PAETEL, KarRL O. Die Presse des deut- 
schen Exils 1933-1945. P 4:4 pp241-252 
July/Aug. — Annotated bibliography of 
German-language periodicals in foreign 
countries between 1933 and 1945 pub- 
lished by German exiles. 

Wess, IGNazio. Die italienische Tages- 
presse im Jahre 1958. P 4:4 pp205-220 
July/Aug.—The Italian daily press, a 
structural analysis with numerous tables 
on number, readership, circulation with 
comparative figures on magazines, film 
and broadcasting. 


Government and Press 


GIESSLER, RUPERT. Einheit und Verant- 
wortung der Presse. ZV 56:18 pp892-897 
Sept. 15.—The constitutional basis of the 
freedom of the press in West Germany 
and the responsibility of journalism. 

JAENECKE, W. The German press coun- 
cil. FIEJ 11:41 pp6-8 July.—This council 
was formed by the German Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers and the German 
Federation of Jurists on November 20, 
1956. Each group has five representatives 
on the Council. On October 8, 1957, five 
publishers of periodicals and five periodi- 
cal journalists were added. The function 
of the Council is to preserve freedom of 
the press and to act as its spokesman in 
public matters. 


History and Biography 


DENEKE, VOLRAD J. F. Arzt und Medi- 
zin in der Vor- und Fruehgeschichte der 
modernen Publizistik. P 4:4 pp195-204 
July/Aug.—Medical news and illustrated 
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reports in handbills and pamphlets at the 
beginning of mass communication by 
printed media and of scientific medical 
research. 

KESTEN, HERMANN. Egon Erwin Kisch. 
DR 85:8 pp719-724 Aug.—A portrait and 
evaluation of the political personality of 
one of the greatest German-language re- 
porters. Kisch was born in Prague in 1885 
and died there in 1948. 

KHURSHID, ABDUS SALAM. Lahore’s ear- 
liest Muslim paper. PR 7:4 pp13, 14 Apr. 
—Analysis of the 1857 file of The Punja- 
bee, first Muslim-owned English-language 
weekly in Lahore. 

KRUSCHE, DieTER. Hitchcocks Leichen 
sind die besten. FF 8:7 p4 July.—A short 
biography and filmography of Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

Ucuikawa, YosHtmi. Tokyo press dis- 
putes in 1919 and 1920. BIJ 1959:3 pp15- 
33 Aug.—Historical analysis of the dis- 
putes in the Tokyo press of 1919-20. 


Magazines 
STAMMLER, EBERHARD. Das Kirchen- 
blatt geht mit der Zeit. ZV 56:17 (Prakt. 
Journ. Suppl. 39) ppi-3 Sept. 1.—The 
church press in modern West Germany. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 

EISENHARDT, RUDOLF. Theorie und 
Praxis der Plankostenrechnung einer Tag- 
eszeitung. ZV 56:18 pp970-980 Sept. 15. 
—Thorough cost study of a German daily 
newspaper with numerous tables and 
charts. 

Kipo, MATAICHI. Trend toward concen- 
tration in mass communication. S 1959:7 
pp151-157 July.—In the first half of 1959, 
the three biggest dailies in Japan, Asahi, 
Mainichi and Yomiuri, began to print in 
Hokkaido, the northern island. Asahi is 
using facsimile and a dry offset process. 
As a counteraction to the dominance of 
the big papers, a few local dailies are go- 
ing to be integrated with Sankei, biggest 
of the second-class group. This process of 
merging is analyzed here. 

ParszuKowa, S. Propaganda and pub- 
licity to the press. RP 1959:8 pp17-18 
Aug.—tThe district of New Siberia organ- 
ized a campaign to increase the circula- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals. All ad- 
vertising media were used and high school 
students were recruited to participate in 
the campaign through door-to-door can- 
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vassing. Some 2500 new subscriptions to 
the local daily were solicited in one town. 

SCHROETER, PauL. Aufbau und Kon- 
struktionsmerkmale neuzeitlicher Zeitungs 
rotationsmaschinen. ZV 56:18 pp944-953, 
959 Sept. 15.—Recent technical develop- 
ments and new construction in newspaper 
presses. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


Sato, YOHE!. Difficulties of manage- 
ment of newspaper distribution. S 1959:7 
pp177-186 July—The author, a manager 
of a distributing agency, has deep sym- 
pathy for delivery boys and suggests mod- 
ern labor conditions in newspaper delivery. 


Pictorial Journalism 


Martin, Lupwic A. C. Das Bild als 
Kommentar. ZV 56:18 pp904-910 Sept. 
15.—To meet competitive audio-visual me- 
dia, the news photo must become a views 
photo. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

AnonyMous, Meinungsforschung—Vier 
auf einen Strich. SP 13:40 pp29-30 Sept. 
30.—Both British parties want to prevent 
pollsters (Social Surveys Ltd., the British 
Gallup Institute) from publishing results 
after the premier had asked the Queen for 
general elections. 

—Programm—Kleine Nachtmusik. SP 
13:28 p55 July 8.—To prevent the East 
German station Deutschlandsender from 
serving the West with light music inter- 
spersed with propaganda late at night and 
early in the morning, all West German 
stations alternate in transmitting a non- 
stop program during the night on their 
strongest AM transmitters. 

STOLTENBERG, Hans L. Grundbegriffe 
der Meinungsforschung. ZMM 2:4 pp477- 
482 n.d.—Definitions of opinion research. 
First steps in establishing a differentiated 
terminology and elements of opinion re- 
search. 

TsusmmMurRA, AKIRA et al. The structure 
of political consciousness as a determinant 
of voting behavior. BIJ 1959:3 pp53-128 
Aug.—A study of voting behavior in the 
general election of May, 1958. The struc- 
ture of political consciousness is under- 
stood here at two levels: One is situa- 
tional opinion which is apt to be influ- 
enced by election campaigns and the other 
is basic opinion which lies deep in per- 
sonality and which is beyond situational 
influences. 
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Public Relations 
HAACKE, WILMONT. Moeglichkeiten und 
Grenzen der Public Relations. A 35:9 pp 
641-645 Sept.—Public relations in the 
communication pattern. 


Radio and Television 


Anonymous. Pleister—Letzter Akt. SP 
13:29 pp58-59 July 15.—Another coup in 
West Germany’s turbulent broadcasting 
policies. Dr. Werner Pleister, longtime 
chief of the Northwestern Television As- 
sociation in Hamburg and Cologne, was 
fired for “bad and costly programs.” 

BEZENCON, MARCEL. Eurovision—a sim- 
ple idea that worked. EBU 1959:56 pp3- 
5 July.—Eurovision, the television net- 
work that caters to all of Europe, was or- 
ganized at Montreux on June 6, 1954. 

D’Arcy, Jean. Eurovision. EBU 1959: 
56 pp6-12 July.—Eurovision began in the 
winter of 1951-1952 with preparation for 
a Franco-British tv week July 8 to 14, 
1952. That week the BBC and the RTF 
jointly broadcast programs in two lan- 
guages. Next came the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth in June, 1953. Today 
there are 13 organizations participating in 
Eurovision. 

Irroyo, Kucut. Bad conversation in 
popular tv programs for children. GS 
1959:8 pp42-48 Aug.—Quoting bad gram- 
mar and style in the dialogue on popular 
tv programs, the author discusses their in- 
fluence on children. 

KIRCHNER, HANS-MarTIN. Der Einfluss 
des Fernsehens auf die Presseerzeugnisse. 
DS 14:9 pp455-459 Sept.—The impact of 
television on printed media in Germany. 

OLDENDORF, MARTIN. Das Programm 
war zu teuer... FR 1959:8 pp342-344 
Aug.—Greek television plans. With only 
2,000 prospective viewers able to buy im- 
ported sets, programs would be too costly. 

R. F. In den Aether gefunkt. ZV 56:15 
(Prakt. Journ. Suppl. 38) pp6-8 Aug. 1.— 
Broadcasting the news is journalism with 
audio-visual aids. 

Television et education populaire. RT 
1959:21 pp3-123 March.—Entire issue de- 
voted to television as an educational me- 
dium in Germany, Belgium, Canada, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Romania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the Soviet Union. 
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WAGENFUEHR, Kurt. Rundjfunkanstalten 
gehen ins Privatgeschaeft. FR 1959:8 
350-357 Aug.—This summer two signifi- 
cant contracts were signed by several Ger- 
man broadcasting corporations and private 
firms to form a Commercial Television 
Association which will produce tv film 
and entire programs. 


Research Methods 

FROEHNER, ROLF. Marktforschung und 
Meinungsforschung. WW 13:17 pp622- 
623 Sept. 1.—Market research and opinion 
research — different objectives, similar 
methods. 

STROTHMANN, K. H. Methodische Er- 
fahrungen der Produktionsgueter-Markt- 
forschung. A 35:9 pp646-649 Sept.—Re- 
cent experiments and refinements of meth- 
ods give a practical approach to market 
research for industrial goods. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 

BRETAG, WILHELM. Das bunte Bild in 
der Zeitung, technisch gesehen. ZV 56:18 
pp922-929, 937 Sept. 15.—Technical prob- 
lems of color pictures in German news- 
papers. 

KOHLHAMMER, Kurt. Die drucktech- 
nische Situation der farbigen Tageszeitung 
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in Westdeutschland. DS 14:9 pp408-416 
Sept.—Third part of a survey by mail of 
color advertising in the German daily 
press with statistical material, including a 
40-page supplement with color-printing 
samples. 

KRuEGER, R. Erfahrungen im deutschen 
Zeitungsrotations-Farbdruck. DS 14:9 pp 
437-444 Sept.—Recent experiences in 
newspaper color printing in Germany—a 
technical description. 

MUENSTER, Hans A. Farbige Anzeigen 
in der Tagespresse. DS 14:9 pp398-408 
Sept.—Results of a survey by mail on 
color advertising in the German daily 
press. In part I business firms were inter- 
viewed; in part II, advertisers. 

Scumipt, Kiaus F. Der mehrfarbige 
Zeitungsdruck in den USA. DS 14:9 pp 
389-398 Sept.—The U.S. correspondent of 
Der Druckspiegel reports on multi-color 
printing in the American daily press. 

SCHROETER, PauL. Mehr Schwung bei 
der typographischen Gestaltung der Tages- 
zeitung. ZV 56:18 pp1004-1006 Sept. 15. 
—Modern makeup needs better relations 
between editors and typographers. Week- 
end editions will be a good test ground 
for newspaper design. 





Historical Treatment of U.S. Journalism 
(Continued from page 422) 


In the fourth place, this association, 
it seems to me, could make one impor- 
tant contribution to the systematic cul- 
tivation of press history in the United 
States. It might do something to im- 
prove current newspaper practice, and 
a great deal to guide future historians, 
if every five years it published a critical 
review, by regions, of the attitudes and 
activities of the principal newspapers. 
One committee in each region—that is, 
in say 10 areas of the country—could 
be made responsible for the critical 
evaluations. The members of this asso- 
ciation, holding close relations with the 
principal newspapermen of their states, 
regularly reading the important jour- 
nals, and possessing a keen critical 
sense of what is good and bad in jour- 


nalism, could provide this review more 
easily and expertly than anyone else. 
Such a quinquennial volume, written 
with verve and penetration, would be 
accepted by any publisher, and would 
be sure of a large sale. Money needed 
to support the research and pay the es- 
sayists could readily be obtained from 
one of several foundations. As these 
volumes grew across the shelf, their im- 
pact on journalism, and their value to 
historians, sociologists, economists and 
students of government would grow too. 

Finally, the historian should hang 
over his desk an amended version of 
the motto with which Joseph Pulitzer 
adorned his newsrooms: Honesty, Ac- 
curacy, Honesty. 
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Journalism Enrollment 
For 1959 Shows Gain 


By FRANK JAMES PRICE 
Louisiana State University 


@ ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND DEPART- 
ments of journalism in the United States 
climbed 9% this year. The total of 11,766 
is 984 higher than the 1958 enrollment of 
10,782. The gains appeared chiefly in the 
enrollment of graduate and special stu- 


dents, and in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

With 45 of 46 AASDJ member schools 
reporting and 60 of 63 others responding, 
the 1959 survey total of 105 schools is 
the most nearly complete in history. 
Schools and departments listed in the 1959 
Editor & Publisher International Yearbook 
were surveyed. 

A net gain of 276 students was regis- 
tered in the important junior/senior/grad- 
uate area. The gain is perhaps more appar- 
ent than real, since only 99 schools were 
represented in the 1958 tabulation (though 
4 more turned in late reports), as con- 
trasted with 105 this year. 

A comparison of fall enrollments for 
1958 with those of 1959 shows that AASDJ 
members recorded an apparent net loss of 
162 students in the upperclass levels (with 
one fewer school reporting this year). 
However, the number of upperclassmen 
who were reported to have completed the 
fall semester’s work for 1958-59 was 4,358. 
The 1959 fall figure is 4,301, a decline of 
only 57 juniors, seniors and graduate stu- 
dents. 


Other schools gained 438 students in the 
upperclass bracket this year, with 6 addi- 
tional schools adding to the total. 

At the junior level, AASDJ schools this 
year dropped 66 below last year’s fall fig- 
ure. The decline among seniors was 123. 
A gain of 27 graduate students was regis- 
tered. 

Other schools’ gains totaled 164 juniors, 
221 seniors and 53 graduate students. 

AASDI students lost 29 students at the 
freshman level, from 1,680 in 1958 to 
1,651 in 1959, but gained significantly 
among sophomores, with 175 additional 
students, a jump from 1,604 in 1958 to 
1,779 in 1959. 

Other schools gained 314 freshmen, 
from 831 to 1,145. They picked up 248 
sophomores, from 750 to 998. 

Again, it should be noted that one fewer 
AASDIJ school reported in 1959 whereas 
6 additional schools reported in the second 
group in 1959. 

Graduate student enrollment continued 
its climb of recent years, advancing from 
860 in 1958 to 940 in 1959. Graduate stu- 
dents now make up 8.7% of journalism 
enrollments; the proportion is much higher 
in schools with extensive graduate pro- 
grams. 

Special student registrations soared from 
1,422 last year to 2,019 this fall. Their 
number is not counted in journalism totals, 
but the increase is indicai..< of the service 
offered journalism minors and other spe- 
cial students. 


Of the 105 participating schools, 52 re- 
ported gains, 46 reported losses, and 6 re- 
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1959 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 
Graduate 1959 
Totals Degrees 
AASDJ MEMBERS 1959 1958 Awarded 





92 114 
103 100 
40 


University of Alabama** 
Boston University 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
Fresno State College 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University*** 

Iowa State University 

State University of Iowa 
Kansas State University 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon**** 
Pennsylvania State University 
Rutgers University 

San Jose State College 
University of South Carolina 
South Dakota State College 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Tennessee 
Texas A&M College 
University of Texas 

Texas Woman’s University 
Tulane University 

University of Utah 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin***** 


TOTAL AASDJ SCHOOLS .... 1132 4358 1960 
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*1958 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1959 returns. 


i Enrollment given only for underclass majors and upperclass majors without break- 
own. 


***Indiana: Did not reply. 


****Oregon: There are 72 freshman and 35 sophomore pre-journalism students still classified as Lib- 
eral Arts and not yet subject to be included in the major figures. 


*****Wisconsin: Totals include two departments: School of Journalism in the College of Letters and 
Sciencé—freshmen 52, sophomores 43, juniors 46, seniors 52, graduate students 45, specials 110, 
and 59 degrees awarded in 1959; Department of Agricultural Journalism—freshmen 3, sopho- 
— 5, juniors 7, seniors 12, graduate students 29, specials none, and 22 degrees awarded in 
1959. 
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Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 1959 
COLLEGES REPORTING Y Grad- Totals Degrees 
uate Special 1959 1958 Awarded 


38 14 
2 
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Arizona Siate University 
University of Arizona 
U 


ersity 
. Of California (Berkeley).... 
UCLA 
Creighton University 
University of Denver 
Drake University 
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Fordham University 

Furman University 

George Washington University** .. 
University of Houston 

Idaho State College 

University of Idaho 

Kent State University 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Long Island University 

Loyola University (New Orleans). . 
University of Maine 

Marshall College 
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0 
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6 
3 
7 
0 
0 
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New York University 
University of North Dakota 
North Texas State College 
University of Notre Dame 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City 
University of Omah: 
Rider College 
lg ye University 

Diego State Colle 
Simmons Co! - 
University of thern California. . 
State University of South Dakota. . 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University .... 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Tech. Co’ 
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Utah State University 
Washington State University 
Wash Univ. (St. Louis) 
Wayne State University 

West Virginia University 
University of Wichita 
University of Wyoming 


Totals Others R: 
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1711 
2634 6193 6258 2754 


*1958 comparative figures based upon last year’s QUARTERLY when not submitted in 1959 returns. 
**George W: U : Enrollment for underclass ma and majors 
ashington University given only jors upperclass 
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ported no change; one school which was 
not listed in 1958 failed to include last 
year’s figures so no comparison could be 
made. 

Of the AASDJ schools, 25 recorded in- 
creases and 19 marked up losses; one re- 
ported no change; one did not report. Of 
the other 60 schools, 27 had gains, 27 
took losses, 5 reported no change, and one 
did not report last year’s enrollment. 

Eighteen AASDJ schools enrolled as 
many as 100 upperclassmen this year, as 
did two others. 

Michigan State University’s new Divi- 
sion of Mass Communications reported an 
enrollment of 300 juniors, seniors and 
graduate students, to top the 1959 list. 
Missouri was second with 298. Illinois had 
239, Northwestern 221, Wisconsin 191, 
and Minnesota 189. 

Upperclass enrollments continued to 
bulk larger among all schools in this year’s 
survey, rising to 57.4% of total enrollment. 
Last year’s figure was 55%; it was 42% 
in 1938. 


AEJ Committees for 1960 
Announced by Siebert 


President Fred S. Siebert has announced 
the following AEJ committee appoint- 
ments, the appointments being for 1960 
only except where a later termination date 
is indicated. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, chairman; 
Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Kenneth Stewart, 
Michigan; Elmer Beth, Kansas; Mitchell Charn- 
ley, Minnesota; Howard Long, Southern Illinois; 
A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado 

COMMITTEE ON 1960 CONVENTION 
(Aug.29-Sept. 2) 

H. Eugene Goodwin, Pennsylvania State, chair- 
man; Warren Agee, West Virginia; Edward W. 
Barrett, Columbia; Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; 
Howard Long, Southern Illinois; Theodore Peter- 
son, Illinois; A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE 

Nathan Blumberg, Montana; Leslie McClure, 
Illinois; Bruce Underwood, Houston. 

COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

William Ames, Washington, chairman; A. L. 
Higginbotham, Nevada; Oliver Knight, Indiana; 
Harold Nelson, Wisconsin; Calder Pickett, Kan- 
sas; Clifford Weigle, Stanford; Robert Pullard, 
U.C.L.A.; Judd Greiner, El Camino (Calif.). 

INDUSTRIAL & TECHNICAL JOURNA_|>M 

Floyd Arpan, Northwestern, chairman; Kenneth 
Marvin, Iowa State; James Stokley, Michigan 
State. 

LIAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Quintus Wilson, Utah, chairman; Raymond B. 
Nixon, Minnesota; David M. White, Boston. 
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MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

William E. Porter, Iowa; David Botter, North- 

western; Roland Wolseley, Syracuse. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, chairman; Mitchell 

Charnley, Minnesota; C. E. Bounds, Alabama. 
PLACE OF 1962 MEETING 

Charles Duncan, Oregon; Albert Sutton, North- 
western; John Drewry, Georgia. 

COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

1960: H. V. Alward, Washington State; Wil- 
liam Hall, Nebraska; Cornelius S. McCarthy, Du- 
quesne; W. J. Thomas, Baylor. 

1961: Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse; Charles Hul- 
ton, California; George Phillips, South Dakota 
State; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 

1962: Hillier Krieghbaum, New York Univ.; 
L. John Martin, Florida; J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota; Harold Nelson, Wisconsin. 

COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Donald Krimel, Maryland, chairman; Scott Cut- 
5 Wisconsin; Melvin Brodshaug, Boston; Joseph 

ader, Duquesne; John Marston, Michigan State. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

Warren Agee, West Virginia, chairman (1962); 
Chilton Bush, Stanford (1960); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1961). 

RECRUITMENT FOR JOURNALISM 

Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota; Leslie Moeller, 

Iowa; Rae Weimer, Florida. 
RESOLUTIONS 

Donald Brown, Illinois; L. J. Hortin, Ohio; 
Armistead Price, Lincoln. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

Gretchen Kemp, Indiana, chairman; Glenn 
Hanson, Illinois; Roy Paul Nelson, Oregon; 
Howard Brier, Washington; Lester Benz, Iowa. 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

W. Sprague Holden, Wayne, chairman, 1961; 
Simon Hoch! » Miami, 1962; Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina, 1961; E. L. Callihan, Southern 
Methodist, 1960; Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, 
1961. 


Quill and Scroll Reports 
Gains in School Journalists 


More than 23,000 new members were 
initiated during the 1958-59 school year 
by Quill and Scroll, international honor- 
ary society for high school journalists, ac- 
cording to Lester G. Benz, Quill and 
Scroll executive secretary, and assistant 
professor of journalism at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The society granted charters to 206 new 
chapters during the year, bringing the to- 
tal number to more than 5,000. Chapters 
are located in every state of the Union, 
and in 18 countries—in North and South 
America, and in Japan, Germany, Egypt, 
the Philippines, Guam, Formosa, Samoa, 
New Zealand, France, Thailand and Vene- 
zuela. 
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International Association Elects 
American as New President 


The International Association for Mass 
Communication Research, at its first gen- 
eral assembly since its organization under 
Unesco auspices two years ago, made im- 
portant changes in its statutes and elected 
an American journalism professor as presi- 
dent for the next four years. 

Under the constitutional change, a per- 
manent secretariat for the association will 
be located in Paris. Professor Fernand 
Terrou, formerly president, will be secre- 
tary-general, with Professor Jacques Kay- 
ser, formerly deputy president, as deputy 
secretary-general. Henceforth the presi- 
dency may not be held consecutively for 
more than one term by the same person 
or in the same country. 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota 
and editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
was elected as president for the four-year 
term beginning January 1, 1960. He for- 
merly was one of the three vice-presidents. 

The general assembly was held at Mi- 
lan, Italy, October 6-7, in conjunction 
with the International Congress of Print- 
ing and the Graphic Arts and a meeting 
of the Council of FIEJ (the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers). 

IAMC now has 230 members from 35 
different countries. Members from as far 
as Tokyo attended the meeting, as did rep- 
resentatives of three Eastern European 
countries — Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 


Boston Receives $37,500 Grant 
To Study Newspaper Comics 


Boston University has received a grant 
of $37,500 from the Newspaper Comics 
Council, Inc., a group representing the 
newspaper industry, to conduct a three- 


year study of _ xerican newspaper comics 
from their in. ion in the late 1890's to 
the present. ‘Ihe study will range from 
historical analysis to current influences on 
our culture. 

Work on the project will be done at the 
new Communications Research Center at 
the University’s School of Public Rela- 
tions and Communications, and will in- 
volve several faculty members and gradu- 
ate students of the school. As the project 
progresses, specialists from the Univer- 
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sity’s other schools and colleges, especially 
in the fields of social science and educa- 
tion, will be consulted. 

According to Dr. David M. White, pro- 
fessor of journalism in the School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications and 
principal investigator of the project, this is 
the first time the newspaper industry has 
underwritten a program of this sort. 


Communications Research Center 
Started at Boston University 


A Communications Research Center 
within Boston University’s School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications has 
been created, according to President Har- 
old C. Case and Dean Melvin Brodshaug. 
Dr. Edward J. Robinson, associate profes- 
sor of Public Relations at the School, has 
been named chairman of the Center. 

The establishment of a Communications 
Research Center in the School of Public 
Relations and Communications “will pro- 
vide a vehicle for expanded research on 
local, national and international levels in 
the rapidly developing area of communi- 
cations,” according to President Case. 

He added that the Center will: “1) pool 
the creative talents of faculty members in 
original research in communications; 2) 
conduct research for the various commu- 
nications industries; 3) develop special 
projects in public relations research; 4) 
assist in the training of graduate students 
who are majoring in these areas; and 5) 
promote the growth of a unified body of 
knowledge in the professions which are 
related to the fields of communications 
and public opinion.” 

Dean Brodshaug added that “the under- 
lying reasons for the establishment of the 
Communications Research Center are 
three: to act as an outlet for sustained 
growth of the faculty, as a training op- 
portunity for graduate students, and as an 
instrument in serving community needs in 
communications problems.” 


Dr. Robinson’s career has centered in 
this professional and academic field. He 
earned his B.A. at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
in experimental and social psychology at 
Boston University. He joined the Boston 
faculty as an instructor in 1952. 
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North Carolina Granted $25,000 
By National Science Foundation 

A $25,000 grant has been made by the 
National Science Foundation to Norval 
Neil Luxon, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of North Carolina, to fi- 
nance a Science Writers Institute to be 
held at Chapel Hill, March 28-30, 1960. 

Sixty science writers and editorial writ- 
ers on science subjects from the 16-state 
area of the Southern Regional Education 
Board will attend the three-day institute 
during which in groups of twelve they will 
be addressed by scientists from five fields: 
biological sciences, chemistry, geology, 
mathematics, and physics. Also in attend- 
ance will be science editors and science 
writers. 

Objective of the institute is to improve 
public understanding of science by devel- 
oping the science background and capa- 
bilities of science writers and editorial 
writers specializing in science subjects in 
newspapers. 

The institute, sponsored by the School 
of Journalism and the Institute for Natural 
Science on the Chapel Hill campus, will 
be directed by Dean Luxon. Associate di- 
rector is Dr. Everett D. Palmatier, head 
of the department of physics. Dr. John B. 
Adams, associate professor of journalism, 
will be assistant to the director. 

Newspapers in the following states will 
be invited to submit nominations of staff 
members to attend the institute: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oxlahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Under the terms of the grant, transpor- 
tation, room and meals of participants 
will be paid. They will be housed in the 
Carolina Inn, owned and operated by the 
University. 


Boston Student Does Master's 
Thesis with Photographs 


A photo-essay, perhaps the first of its 
kind, was completed as a master’s thesis 
by a graduate student in journalism at 
Boston University’s School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications. 

The project, a pictorial study of the 
Boston City Hospital containing 320 pic- 
tures taken with a miniature camera, was 
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submitted as his master’s thesis in journal- 
ism by Carl Chiarenza, Rochester, N.Y. 
Its title is “City Hospital.” 

Chiarenza took more than 1,600 pic- 
tures over a seven-months’ period at Bos- 
ton City Hospital. He used “available 
light” techniques (no flash bulbs) and 
even taped the chromium parts of his 
35mm cameras to avoid attracting atten- 
tion. 

Chiarenza received his M.S. in journal- 
ism degree at the University’s summer 
commencement. 


Public Affairs Program 
Launched at Texas 


Frank H. King, retired Associated Press 
executive and now a University of Texas 
consultant, addressed the first convocation 
of students and teachers participating in a 
Program in Public Affairs Reporting insti- 
tuted this year by the School of Journal- 
ism. 

The program is designed to increase 
competence in governmental reporting by 
giving the student broader background in 
related fields as well as more direct con- 
tact with the professional press. Distin- 
guished authorities are to be speakers in 
the monthly convocations, and appropriate 
internships are being arranged. 

Degrees in the field extend through the 
master of journalism level, and double- 
major provisions are made in cooperation 
with other divisions of the University. 
Funds have been made available by the 
University, professional press groups and 
by private sources. 


Nebraska Launches Program 
Of Systematic Research 


The University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism is expanding research and pub- 
lication in a general program begun three 
years ago by Dr. William E. Hall, director. 

“The faculty is aware that educators 
who train personnel for a profession also 
have a responsibility to serve that profes- 
sion by contributing to the store of knowl- 
edge which gives both its practitioners and 
the public a clearer understanding of its 
function in society. This is done through 
research,” said Dr. Hall. 

“Accordingly, a program of systematic 
research in the various fields of mass com- 
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munication has been inaugurated as one 
of the a responsibilities of the School 
of Journalism.” 

The program envisages publication of 
at least two monographs per academic 
year, one bibliography, and four or more 
of the Nebraska studies. 

Research activity is being coordinated 
by a newly-established committee on re- 
search consisting of Professors Robert J. 
Cranford, James Morrison and Conrad R. 
Hill. 

The school has also just completed an 
extensive self-survey. A report on it dealt 
candidly with such subjects as faculty 
qualifications, teaching loads, research, 
and administrative strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


Penn State School Sponsors 
First Communications Forums 


The Pennsylvania State University held 
the first annual communications forums— 
one for editors and publishers in early 
November and one for broadcasters in the 
latter part of the month. 

They were sponsored by the School of 
Journalism and the Center for Continuing 
Liberal Education in cooperation with the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Speakers included Forrest Seymour, edi- 
tor of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and Gazette; Herbert Brucker, editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Sevellon 
Brown, editor of the Providence (R.I.) 
Bulletin and Journal; Sig Mickelson, vice 
president of CBS; Ralph Renick, president 
of the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association, and Dean Theodore Peterson 
of Illinois. 

Eugene Goodwin, director of the school, 
said the forums are designed to encourage 
discussion and thought about the respon- 
sibilities of the press and broadcasting in 
a free society. He said the emphasis was 
on the broader philosophical and social 
questions facing leaders of the mass media. 


Floyd Basket’e Receives 
Fulbright Grant for Burma 


Floyd Baskette, professor of journalism 
at the University of Colorado, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright appointment to Burma, 
effective Oct. 1. 

He was assigned to the University of 
Rangoon where he is offering a course in 
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journalism. Purpose of the course is to es- 
tablish journalism as a university subject. 
Present plans call for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a school of journalism at the 
University of Rangoon. Funds for the 
course are derived from non-governmental 
sources in the newspaper and publishing 
fields. 

Prof. Baskette had a similar assignment 
under a Fulbright grant in India in 1953- 
54 when he took over the journalism pro- 
gram at Hislop College established the 
year before by Prof. Roland Wolseley of 
Syracuse University. 

The course in magazine article writing 
meantime will be taught by Maurice 
Frink, executive director of the Colorado 
State Historical Society: A former manag- 
ing editor of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, 


Frink was acting lecturer in journalism at 
Colorado from 1950 to 1953, when he 
was appointed director of the State His- 
torical Society. 


Washington Men Conduct 
Elaborate Study of Weeklies 


One of the most elaborate studies of the 
weekly press is being completed by Lee 
Irwin and Robert Shaw, assistant profes- 
sors at the University of Washington 
School of Communications. 

The two visited every member of the 
Washington Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, of which Shaw is assistant manager. 
They filled out detailed questionnaires by 
the interview method and then spent 
weeks analyzing the findings. 

The first of 13 monographs on the study 
was given to the annual meeting of weekly 
publishers at Yakima early in September. 


Tar Heel Publisher Leaves 
Perpetual Income to Foundation 


The School of Journalism Foundation 
of North Carolina, Inc., is to receive in 
perpetuity 15% of the net income of the 
Beatrice Cobb Foundation by provisions 
of the will of Miss Beatrice Cobb, pub- 
lisher of the Morganton News Herald and 
Valdese News. 

Income from the journalism foundation 
is turned over annually to the dean of the 
school for expenditure at his discretion for 
the advancement of professional education 
for journalism. 
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Lincoln University Reports 
Results of Negro Press Survey 


The 152 Negro commercial newspapers 
in the United States have a combined cir- 
culation of 1,601,497, according to a re- 

issued by the Lincoln University De- 
partment of Journalism following an an- 
nual survey. 

The report lists three dailies, six semi- 
weeklies, and 143 weeklies published in 33 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
heaviest concentration of Negro newspa- 
pers is found in Alabama, with 13. 

Seven states—Alabama, California, Illi- 
nois, New York, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Texas—account for more than 
half (77) of the newspapers and slightly 
more than a third of the aggregate circu- 
lation. 

The 1959 compilation falls short of the 
1958 totals by 20 newspapers and 96,063 
copies per issue. 


Olson Re on Visits 
To Press Round the World 


Prof. Kenneth E. Olson of Northwestern 
returned in May, after completing an 
around-the-world assignment for the State 

ent with Coleman Harwell, editor 
of the Nashville Tennessean. 

In his report to the faculty at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Olson pointed out 
that the major assignment was to work 
with the press in new nations. A second 
task was to gather, from the men who 
shape public opinion in these countries, 
facts about their dissatisfactions with 
American foreign policy and the changes 
they would recommend. 

Principal areas of work were in Greece, 
Israel, Afghanistan, Ceylon and Indonesia, 
but visits were also made to newspapers in 
Iran, Singapore, Hongkong and Japan. In 
all the new nations, the two reported great 
interest in establishing or improving pro- 
grams of education for journalism. 

Independence has brought economic and 
political problems but also, with a great 
growth of the vernacular in these new 
nations, newspapers find themselves des- 
perate for educated and trained personnel. 
In the seminars which conducted 
there was a real hunger for ideas local 


newspaper men might adapt to the needs 
of their own press. 
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In most of the new nations there was 
dissatisfaction over our previous policy of 
insisting that they must either be for us or 
be considered against us. Olson said there 
also was unhappiness over our sending 
them military hardware when they needed 
help in raising the living standards of 
their people so much more. 


San Fernando College 


Starts Journalism Major 


San Fernando Valley State College, one 

of California’s newest state colleges, be- 
gan a journalism major in fall semester. 
‘ Erling H. Erlandson, assistant professor 
of journalism, is in of the program. 
He formerly taught at the University of 
Southern California and Fresno State Col- 
lege and has had seven years of newspaper 
experience. A second full-time faculty 
member will be added in 1960-61. Three 
or four working newsmen will teach part 
time. 

Eleven journalism courses will be of- 
fered at Valley State in 1959-60, and all 
19 courses in the curriculum will probably 
be offered in 1960-61. Although the pro- 
gram is designed primarily for students 
planning to work on newspapers, limited 
instruction will be offered in public rela- 
tions and television-radio news. Students 
will be encouraged to take double majors 
in related fields. 

Five journalism scholarships at Valley 
State are being sponsored by area news- 
papers. 

San Fernando Valley State, which was 
a branch of Los Angeles State College for 
three years until 1958, is at Northridge in 
Los Angeles County. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has predicted a full- 
time enrollment of at least 30,000 for the 
college by 1970. 

Complete journalism facilities have 
been approved for the first permanent 
classroom building, which will be com- 
pleted in 1963. 


Michigan State Discovers 
Sharp Upturn in Salaries 

Journalism graduates never had it so 
good, according to a survey at Michigan 
State University. With wider choices now 
available, the senior simply does not seri- 
ously consider the low-paying job. He no 
longer has to. 
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The study, made by William Haight of 
the journalism staff, showed that during 
the past 18 months there has been a 
marked upturn in salaries of seniors start- 
ing out on their first jobs. 

A survey of M.S.U. graduates showed 
that the average journalism graduate tak- 
ing a news job accepted a beginning salary 
of $3,952 m 1958. This year that figure 
increased to $4,710, a gain of $758 in 
annual rate of pay, or an increase of more 
than 19%. 

For the advertising graduate, the aver- 
age starting salary accepted in 1958 was 
$4,513 and in 1959 it increased to $4,846. 
This is a gain of $323 in annual rate of 
pay for an increase of more than 7%. 

“It is noteworthy,” Haight reported, 
“that the disparity between starting sala- 
ries in news work and advertising has 
narrowed perceptibly.” 

Haight also reported that there are more 
jobs in the higher pay brackets for gradu- 
ates who are already in the field. 

“Most experienced graduates are now 
finding marked financial advantages when 
they change jobs,” he said. “Only a few 
months ago the situation was reversed 
and the person who changed jobs had to 
start all over again with a reduction in 
pay.” 


Carty to Teach and Handle 
Publicity at Bethany College 

James W. Carty Jr., religious news edi- 
tor of the Nashville Tennessean since 1953, 
became professor of journalism and direc- 
tor of pubiications and publicity at Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va., Aug. 1. 

Carty has written 200 articles for 55 re- 
ligious, education and journalism maga- 
zines, and is the author of Nashville As a 
World Religious Center. He received an 
M.S. at the Medill School, Northwestern, 
in 1951, and is the first man ordained as a 
minister of journalism. 

Carty has taken part in fundamental 
education programs in Egypt and Tangan- 
yika. He has also taught journalism at 
Scarritt College and the Nashville Center 
of the University of Tennessee. 


Illinois Acquires Collection 
On Freedom of Expression 

The largest private collection in the 
U.S. of documents concerning freedom of 
expression and civil liberties is now avail- 
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able to journalism faculty and students at 
the University of Illinois. 

The collection, recently acquired by the 
university’s main li for its rare book 
room, includes one of four existing books 
by the Italian Julius Caesare Vanini, who 
was burned at the stake for his tracts 
against theology. 

The collection belonged to the late 
Ewing C. Baskette, Springfield, Ill., who 
started acquiring literature on free ex- 
pression as a lawyer in Nashville, Tenn. 


Grubb Named Head of New 
Work at Northern Illinois 


Dr. Donald R. Grubb has been named 
head of the new ent of Journal- 
ism at Northern Illinois University. 

Dr. Grubb formerly taught at Southern 
Illinois University and the University of 
Utah, where he received the Ed.D. degree. 
He received his bachelor’s from S.I.U. 
and his master’s from the University of 
Minnesota. 

A native of Illinois, Dr. Grubb’s pro- 
fessional experience includes work with 
the Carbondale Daily Free Press and 
weekly newspapers in California. 

He is a regional vice president of the 
National Council of College Publications 
Advisers. He has edited two directories of 
southern Illinois school publications and 
is the author of a descriptive directory of 
southern Illinois weekly and daily news- 
papers. 

The new department offers a minor in 
journalism. Journalism courses were for- 
merly taught in the Department of Eng- 
lish. 


Newspaper Fund Offers 
100 Summer Fellowships 


The Newspaper Fund is offering fellow- 
ships for the second time this year to high 
school teachers who wish to improve their 
professional knowledge of journalism. 

Through grants provided by the Wall 
Street Journal, the Fund is offering a mini- 
mum of 100 fellowships for summer study 
in 1960. The fellowships have a maximum 
value of $1,000 each, depending upon the 
individual needs of the applicant. Teachers 
in the United States who teach high school 
journalism or advise high school publica- 
tions are eligible to apply. 
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During 1959, the Newspaper Fund ini- 
tially offered fellowships to 25 teachers. 
The interest and number of applications 
proved so great that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal tripled its initial contribution and 131 
persons were awarded fellowships. 

Under the program, teachers are al- 
lowed to indicate their choice of a 
sity and the journalism courses 
pose to take. Lack of previous ormal 
training or of practical experience in 
nalism does not constitute a bar to diigi- 
bility. 

The purpose of the program is to en- 
courage better teaching of journalism in 
high schools, to improve the quality of 
high school newspapers and to point out 
the career opportunities that are available 
in journalism for talented young people. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing to Don 
Carter, executive director, Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., Room 2700, 48 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of California, Berkeley—The 
journalism department now has a 24- 
credit-hour curriculum requirement for 
journalism majors. The change was made 
this year after the College of Letters and 
Science required all departments to insti- 
tute a major curriculum to provide “depth” 
for students. The previous journalism ma- 
jor required a minimum of 18 hours of 
journalism. 

The college now requires candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree also to meet “breadth” 
requirements by taking 12 units each in 
these areas: foreign language, humanities, 
social sciences and natural sciences. The 
former semester course in editing has 
been expanded to a two-semester work- 
shop in news processing, which includes 
reporting and news editing. 

The department also has added these 
graduate courses: Literature of the Press; 
Seminar in International Persuasion, and 
Group Study in Journalism. 

Duquesne University—A new course in 
Radio and Television News and 
Events will be offered by the journalism 
department in the spring semester, in the 
Radio-Television sequence. Paul Krakow- 
ski, associate professor, will be the in- 
structor. 
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Ohio University—A three-hour course of 
senior and graduate level has been added 
by the School of Journalism—Supervising 
School and College Publications. It’ is a 
conference course for advisers of high 
school and college newspapers, magazines 
and yearbooks. Problems will be discussed 
that relate to staff selection, content of 
publications, copy, layout, photography, 
printing, advertising, and business phases. 

Pennsylvania State University—A new 
minor in journalism for students enrolled 
in the secondary education curriculum of 
the College of Education was approved 
this summer by the University Senate. The 
minor is recommended for teachers who 
plan to advise high school publications. It 
requires 17 hours of journalism. 

University of Wichita— Four basic 
changes in the curriculum of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism were made recently, 
effective at the beginning of the fall term. 
The total number of semester hours in 
journalism required for the journalism ma- 
jor was reduced from 35 to 30, and the 
number of required hours in the total sci- 
ences was increased to 21. 

In addition, the journalism program was 
trimmed to four major professional se- 
quences: news-editorial, advertising, com- 
munity journalism, and radio-television 
journalism. A previous sequence dealing 
with publications management has been 


The changes were made, according to 
Paul F. Gerhard, department chairman, 
to afford the student journalist opportu- 
nity for greater emphasis in related liberal 
arts fields and to achieve many of the 
values of a broad general education prior 
to much of his professional education. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of lowa—An annual scholar- 
ship for an outstanding high school senior 
to attend the School of Journalism has 
been established in honor of George D. 
Perkins, pioneer editor of the Sioux vo | 
(Iowa) Journal. The $250 scholarship 


be awarded annually by Mrs. Louise Sam- 
mons Freese and Miss Elizabeth Sam- 
mons of Sioux City in honor of their 
grandfather. Young men and women in 
their senior year in high school, ranking 
in the top third of the high school senior 
class at the time of application, may ap- 
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ply for the . Candidates from 
any high school in the United States are 
igible. 


University of Nebraska—Two $250 
scholarships have been established by 10 
weekly newspapers in Nebraska to recog- 
nize and encourage students interested in 
the community field of journalism. 
Scholarships will be awarded annually 
to an outstanding student from the junior 
and senior classes who have displayed ca- 
reer interest and ability in the non-daily 
field. 


Cooperating newspapers, each of which 
is contributing $50 annually, are the Al- 


bion News, Ainsworth Star-Journal, Crete 
News, Geneva Nebraska Signal, Keith 
County News (Ogallala), Neligh News, 
Ord Quiz, Seward Independent, Sidney 
Telegraph, and Western Nebraska Ob- 
server (Kimball). 

University of North Carolina — The 
Quincy Sharpe Mills Scholarship and the 
Gerald W. Johnson Scholarship have been 
awarded. They are for $300 each. The 
Johnson scholarship is paid from income 
from the School of Journalism Foundation 
of North Carolina, Inc. The Mills Scholar- 
ship is provided by another Hilda 
B. Khoury, graduate student from Beirut, 
Lebanon, who is scheduled to complete 
her thesis in the fall semester, has 
awarded 2 one-semester Louis Graves 
Scholarship for $250, also paid from Jour- 
nalism Foundation funds. 





STAFF CHANGES 


Arizona State University—Dean Smith 
has been named lecturer in journalism. 
Smith resigned as sports reporter for the 
Arizona Republic in Phoenix September 1 
to become editor of publications at ASU. 

Robert Ellis has been named lecturer in 
mass communications. Ellis was a news 
and general announcer at KOY, Phoenix 
radio station, for six years prior to his 
resignation September 1 to enter teaching. 

University of California, Berkeley— 
Prof. Charles M. Hulten was appointed 
chairman of the Journalism Department 
on July 1. 

Philip F. Griffin, retiring chairman, is 
on a year’s sabbatical leave in the British 
Isles. 

Professors Albert G. Pickerell and Jor- 
dan Brotman returned this fall from a 
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semester sabbatical leave. Professor Pick- 
erell studied problems of comparative pol- 
itics in Thailand and Southeast Asia under 
a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. Professor Brotman studied prob- 
lems of critical reviewing in the press of 
France and Italy. 

Galen R. Rarick was appointed as a 
lecturer for the 1959-60 academic year. 
He is completing advanced graduate work 
at Stanford. 

Duquesne University—William A. Jew- 
ett Jr. has been promoted to rank of as- 
sistant professor in the department of jour- 
nalism. Jewett, an instructor in the de- 
partment’s radio-television sequence, will 
be in charge of a re-o 
program for journalism students on the 
university's community radio station 
WDUQ-FM this year. 

University of Florida—Dr. Kenneth A. 
Christiansen has joined the School of 
Journalism and Communications as pro- 
fessor and director of educational tele- 
vision. He has been program manager and 
assistant to the president, Educational TV 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor. Christian- 
sen was formerly director of production 
and chairman of the TV and radio depart- 
ment at Stephens College; project director 
of educational television for the Southern 
Regional Education Board, and executive 
coordinator of WETV, Atlanta board of 
education. 

John R. Haney has become instructor 
and television program director. For two 
years, Haney was producer-director and 
assistant production manager at WYES- 
TV, New Orleans. He received his M.A. 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Will I. Lewis has joined the staff as an 
instructor and radio writer. Lewis was 
producer for WGEH-FM at Boston and 
station manager and program director of 
WEDK-FM at Springfield, Mass. 

Edwin L. Glick has joined the staff as 
interim instructor and radio program di- 
rector. Glick has been producer of a series 
of programs for Brandeis University, and 
also has been employed as sound produc- 
tion manager for the motion picture de- 
partment of WGBH-TV, Boston. 

«Jo Anne Smith, formerly with the de- 
partment of journalism of the University 
of North Carolina, has been appointed 
interim instructor. She has been wire edi- 
tor of the Daily News, Rhinelander, Wis., 
and night manager for the United Press, 











Minneapolis. She was a part-time instruc- 
tor in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Fordham University—Robert Stern, vet- 
eran copy editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, has been named a part-time jour- 
nalism instructor, replacing C. N. Messo- 
longhites, also of the Herald-Tribune, who 
died in August. 

University of Idaho—Lee Corkill has 
been appointed instructor in journalism. 
A 1959 M.S.J. graduate of Northwestern 
University, he has seven years’ experience 
in business publication and weekly news- 
paper work. He received his B.A. degree 
from St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

University of Illinois—Robert J. Gwyn, 

formerly on the staff of Southern Illinois 
University, has been appointed an assistant 
in radio-television. Alvin Fiering is a new 
instructor in television. Two other recent 
appointments are Bennett M. Berger, re- 
search assistant professor in the Institute 
of Communications Research, and James 
E. Moyer, associate professor of advertis- 
ing. 
Richard L. Rider, assistant professor of 
radio-television, in September became di- 
rector of the Chelsea closed circuit tele- 
vision project in New York City. The 
project is an experimental and research 
program in the New York Public School 
System and a municipal housing project. 

Lawrence Murphy, professor of journal- 
ism, is on sabbatical leave this semester. 
He is visiting various parts of the country 
in studying effects of chain newspaper 
ownership on coverage. 

Charles Osgood, head of the Institute of 
Communications Research, has returned 
from a year’s leave of absence spent in 
advanced research at Stanford University. 

Iowa State University—Prof. Bernice 
Burns, magazine writing teacher and head 
of the home economics journalism curricu- 
lum, has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor. Prof. William Kunerth, in charge 
of advertising courses, has been promoted 
to assistant professor. 

University of lIowa—Rod Gelatt, in- 
structor in radio and television journalism 
at Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., since 1957, assumed new du- 
ties in September as assistant to the direc- 
tor of the State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism. Gelatt succeeds Murvin H. 
Perry, assistant to the director since 1956, 
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who accepted an appointment as assistant 
professor of journalism at Kansas State 
University of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 


ence. 

Gelatt, a 1950 SUI-journalism graduate, 
was with the news department of WHO 
and WHO-TV, Des Moines, seven years. 
In 1958 he traveled into 13 European 
countries (including Russia), to observe 
radio-television operations. 

Perry, who recently received his Ph.D. 
at Iowa, formerly was on the staff of 
South Dakota State College, where he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
His dissertation was on reading, listening 
and viewing behavior of school children, 
and he has done research on schools, 
postal laws, and news personnel. 

Kent State University—Robert E. Lance, 
a 1957 graduate of Kent State, who re- 
ceived a master’s at Northwestern, has 
joined the staff as a temporary instructor 
in photography. Lance comes from the 
Wooster (O.) Record, where he was area 
editor. 


Prof. James A. Fosdick continues on 
leave of absence doing work on the doc- 
toral degree in mass communications at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Marshall College — William Francois, 
former city editor of the Dayton (Ohio) — 
Journal-Herald, has been appointed in- ° 
structor in journalism. He holds bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in journalism from 
Northwestern University, and has worked 
on the New Castle (Ind.) Daily Times 
and the Idaho State Journal (Pocatello). 

Frank E. Spear, new director of the in- 
formation service, will serve as a part-time 
instructor in journalism. He has a bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of Massa- 
chusetts and has been working on his mas- 
ter’s at the State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism. 

Michigan State University — Cameron 
Meyers, who received his Ph.D. in June 
from Northwestern, was promoted to as- 
sociate professor. Bert Cross, on leave for 
the past two years to work on his doctor- 
ate at Stanford, has returned to teach 
courses in newswriting and copyediting. 

University of Minnesota—Fred L. Kil- 
dow has been promoted to full professor 
and Willis L. Winter has been promoted 
to assistant professor. 

Staff additions at the teaching and re- 
search assistant level for 1959-60 are: 
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Edmund G. Blinn, associate professor 
of journalism at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, administrative fellow to the director; 
J. K. Hvistendahl, assistant professor of 
journalism at South Dakota State College, 
teaching assistant; Hari N. Dam, former 
Calcutta, India, reporter, teaching assist- 
ant; Yeruva V. L. Rao, former New Delhi, 
India, newspaper editor, teaching assistant; 
Arthur Selikoff, former KVOX, Moor- 
head, Minn., news director and winner of 
Minnesota’s 1959-60 Eric Sevareid scholar- 
ship, teaching assistant; Jim A. Richstad, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune World Affairs 
Program assistant; Kenneth A. Gompertz, 
teaching assistant; Edward C. Hotaling, 
teaching assistant; Verling C. 1roldahl, 
research fellow; Jean Worral Ward, for- 
mer Minneapolis Star & Tribune reporter, 
teaching assistant; Miss Leslie S. Spalding, 
teaching assistant. 

University of North Dakota—Charles 
Bellman, who received his master’s in 
journalism last spring at South Dakota 
State College, has joined the staff of the 
department of journalism. 


Northwestern University—David E. Bot- 
ter, 42, assistant managing editor of Look, 
has been appointed a professor in the 
Medill School. From 1943 to 1950, he 
worked for the Dallas (Tex.) News, part 
of that time as Washington correspondent. 
In 1948 he received a political reporting 
award from the Texas AP Managing Edi- 
tors and was a Nieman fellow. In Wash- 
ington, he was secretary in charge of regu- 
lating Congressional press galleries. A for- 
mer vice president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, he is 
chairman of the committee to interest 
high school students in journalism careers. 
He has a master’s in political science from 
the University of Texas, and is author of 
News Reporters and What they Do. 


Pennsylvania State University—George 
S. Bush, assistant professor in the School 
of Journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, will join the faculty in January as 
associate professor of journalism. His 
teaching specialties will be photojournal- 
ism and magazine journalism, two areas 
in which he has received national recogni- 
tion. Bush has had professional experience 
with the Detroit News, Detroit Free Press, 
San Francisco Examiner, Carmel-Pacific 
Publications, Carmel, Calif., and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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James Lenehan, a member of the re- 
search department of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, has accepted a 
graduate assistantship in the School of 
Journalism. His time will be split between 
research and graduate studies, and adver- 
tising. Lenehan, who is working on a 
Ph.D. in marketing, was graduated magna 
cum laude from Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and received a master of science 
degree from the State University of Iowa, 
1954. Before going with Curtis he was a 
communications research assistant ai the 
University of Illinois. 

Prof. Roland Hicks has been named 
chairman of the advertising major in the 
School of Journalism, replacing Prof. Don- 
ald W. Davis, who died in June. Dr. 
Hicks has taught advertising at Penn State 
since 1951. Before that he worked in the 
advertising department of the Indianapolis 
Star. He has a bachelor’s from Indiana 
University and a master’s and doctorate 
from Penn State. 

Prof. Eugene Goodwin, director, was 
named acting head of the news editing 
major. 

A new inter-departmental broadcasting 
major, created in cooperation with the 
Departments of Speech and Theatre Arts, 
awaits official university approval. Prof. 
Marlowe Froke will be named chairman 
of the broadcasting major in the School of 
Journalism. 


University of South Dakota—Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Garver has been named chairman 
of the Department of Journalism and vis- 
iting associate professor for the 1959-60 
school year. He replaces Dr. J. William 
Maxwell, who is at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, for the year. Dr. 
Garver has taught at Montana State Uni- 
versity the past two years. 


Southern Illinois University—W. Man- 
ion Rice, graduate of the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor replacing Donald Grubb, new chair- 
man of journalism at Northern Illinois 
University. Rice will work with the South- 
ern Illinois High School Press Assn., in 
addition to his teaching duties. He has 
worked on weekly newspapers in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 


Named lecturer in journalism is Marlan 
D. Nelson. A native of Oklahoma, he has 
degrees from Oklahoma State and Stan- 
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ford universities. Nelson has been editor 
of the Haskell (Okla.) News and worked 
on newspapers in Colorado and California. 
For the past two years he was on the 
journalism staff of the University of Idaho. 
Milton J. T. Shieh, publisher of the 
second largest daily on Formosa, the Shin 
Sheng Pao Daily News, has arrived on 
campus as visiting professor in govern- 
ment and journalism. While here he will 
work toward establishing a Sigma Delta 
Chi chapter at the National Political Uni- 
versity in Taipei, where he is dean of the 
Undergraduate School of Journalism. 


Stanford University—Edwin Parker of 
Vancouver, B.C., has been appointed sen- 
ior research assistant in the Institute for 
Communication Research. 

Jack Lyle has been appointed research 
associate in the institute. He has com- 
pleted requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
in Mass Communications Research at 
Stanford. 


Syracuse University — Asst. Prof. C. 
Wesley Brewster has returned to teach 
graphic arts and photography after spend- 
ing three years in Iran. He was a con- 
sultant in graphic arts in Tehran. 


Tulane University—Hodding Carter, ed- 
itor and publisher of the Greenville 
(Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times, served as 
part-time lecturer and consultant in the 
department of journalism during the first 
semester of 1959-60. Carter commuted 
twice a month between Greenville and 
New Orleans, approximately 300 miles. 

On each visit he was scheduled to meet 
classes in Editorial Writing and The Com- 
munity Newspaper. 

Winner of a Pulitzer Prize for editorial 
writing in 1946, Carter has held a Nieman 
fellowship at Harvard University and a 
Guggenheim fellowship for creative writ- 
ing. He has written numerous magazine 
articles and several books; his most recent 
book is The Angry Scar: The Story of 
Reconstruction, 1865-1890. 


Washington State University—John W. 
(Jack) Reidy, who finished his master’s 
work at Stanford this summer, has been 
added as a fourth faculty member. He 
worked six years on the San Francisco 
News. 


West Virginia University—Donovan H. 
Bond, associate professor, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
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director of development for the West Vir- 
ginia University Foundation, Inc. Under 
an arrangement with the School of Jour- 
nalism, he is to devote four-fifths of his 
time to development work and one-fifth to 
teaching. 

Stanley J. Nels, co-publisher of the 
Westover Observer, has been named to 
handle instruction in photography for the 
1959-60 academic year. Howard Lewis, a 
graduate student, has been appointed an 
instructor and is supervising production 
labs for the Daily Athenaeum, student 
newspaper. An additional member will be 
added to the school’s permanent staff next 
year to take over teaching load and proj- 
ects which have been handled by Professor 
Bond. 

University of Wichita—Added to the 
journalism faculty this year was Lecturer 
George Gow, former NBC Washington 
correspondent and former news director of 
Station KANS of Wichita, to help teach a 
sharply increased enrollment of students 
in the Journalism Department’s radio-tele- 
vision journalism classes. Gow is now on 
the staff of KFBI of Wichita. 

University of Wisconsin—William A. 
Hachten joined the School of Journalism 
faculty as an instructor in September. He 
has the B.A. from Stanford, M.S. from 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
and is completing his thesis for a Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
held a Graduate School doctoral fellow- 
ship at Minnesota in 1958-59. He has 
served on the editorial staffs of the Min- 
neapolis Star, Los Angeles Examiner, 
Santa Monica Outlook, Long Beach Press 
Telegram and Santa Paula Daily Chron- 
icle. 

Lester L. Hawkes was promoted from 
associate professor to professor, and Har- 
old L. Nelson to associate professor. 

In the Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism, Nellie R. McCannon was pro- 
moted to associate professor. Fritz A. Al- 
bert and Lloyd R. Bostian were promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 

Maurice White, associate professor in 
agricultural journalism and director of 
farm radio, is on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to complete his Ph.D. degree at 
Cornell University. White received a Dan- 
forth fellowship. Harold King, formerly 
farm and home development extension 
agent in Marinette County, Wis., will fill 
White’s position during the year. 
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OTHER SCHOOL NOTES 

Arizona State University—Robert Gil- 

ie, president of the International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors, was the principal 
speaker at a one-day workshop in October. 
Arthur Matula, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, directed the sessions, jointly spon- 
sored by the Arizona Industrial Editors 
and the ASU Department of Mass Com- 
munications. 

Columbia University—The 1959 advis- 
ory committee on the Maria Moors Cabot 
Prizes in inter-American journalism in- 
cludes Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor 
& Publisher; Herbert Matthews, of the 
editorial board of the New York Times; 
and John T. O'Rourke, editor of the 
Washington Daily News and a former 
president of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation. 


Duquesne University—Paul Krakowski, 
associate professor of journalism, was to 
speak at the Radio-Television News Direc- 
tors Association annual convention in Oc- 
tober in New Orleans. Professor Krakow- 
ski summarized the results of a survey this 
summer with Nick Basso, news director, 
WSAZ, Huntington, W. Va., on ethics and 
practices in radio newsrooms. Krakowski 
was also invited to join educators from 
Pennsylvania State University, Kent State 
University, Marshall College and Ohio 
University on a panel of the annual high 
school press institute of the School of 
Journalism, West Virginia University, in 
October. 

The department of journalism recently 
received gifts for instruction use in its tele- 
vision courses in films and scripts from 
Bob Holland, news director, WIIC-TV, 
local television station, and a 16mm tele- 
vision projector from Westinghouse Broad- 
casting co. 

Fordham University—Edward A. Walsh, 
head of journalism, attended the Eighth 
General Assembly of the International 
Press Institute in West Berlin. Later he 
visited Vienna, Warsaw, Prague and Am- 
sterdam, conferring with journalism pro- 
fessors. 

Edward M. Wakin, Brooklyn city editor 
of the World Telegram and Sun and lec- 
turer in journalism, is studying at Colum- 
bia University under a Fund for Adult 
Education Mass Media Fellowship. 

University of Idaho—Three journalism 
majors, all 1959-60 seniors, completed the 
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first cooperative summer intern pro 
on Idaho newspapers in early September. 
Sponsored by papers throughout the 
state, the program enables the students to 
work full-time during the summer months 
and receive three semester hours credit af- 
ter a series of conferences with instructors 
during the fall semester. The newspapers 
which participated in the first program 
were the Moscow Idahonian and the Lew- 
iston Tribune, both dailies, and the Em- 
mett Messenger-Index, a weekly. 


University of Illinois—Reuel Barlow, 
professor of journalism, is doing a study 
of the influence of TTS on style books. 
He is examining style books of 50 daily 
newspapers. 

Iowa State University—The name of 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts has been changed to Iowa 
State University of Science and Technol- 
ogy. The Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism with major programs in science 
journalism, home economics journalism, 
and agricultural journalism, remains the 
same in name, curriculum and organiza- 
tional structure. 


The Iowa State University Press, owned 
by five student publications for which 
journalism majors write and edit as part 
of their course work, is celebrating its 
35th anniversary. Concurrently, the 25th 
anniversary of its book publishing enter- 
prise is being celebrated. In that quarter 
century, book publishing has grown dra- 
matically. Sixteen new titles were brought 
out during the last fiscal year, but 60% of 
production capacity was directed toward 
keeping successful titles in print. 

The second Iowa Editors’ Seminar—dur- 
ing which major state problems are pre- 
sented and discussed by leading public of- 
ficials and educators, rather than journal- 
istic techniques—was held at Iowa State 
University this summer, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Kenneth R. Marvin, head of 
the Department of Technical Journalism, 
and Carl Hamilton, editor of the Iowa 
Falls newspapers. Other professional meet- 
ings on campus during the year were those 
of the Newspaper Press Photographers, 
Iowa Press Women, ané Iowa Industrial 
Editors. 


University of lowa—A 104-page univer- 
sity edition of The Daily lowan, believed 
to be the largest single issue of a college 
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ne in the nation, was published 
Aug. 22. The issue included 13 sections 
of general news, feature stories and sports 
articles, 220 news photos and nearly 10,- 
000 inches of advertising. Published pri- 
marily for new students, the edition went 
to 4,500 prospective enrollees. The press 
run totaled 8,000, with copies going to 
subscribers in nearly every state in the 
nation, and in five foreign nations. 

The 10th edition of the Jowa Newspaper 
Desk Book, a revised, enlarged guide for 
newspaper style, has been issued by the 
School of Journalism and the Extension 
Division. The 40-page manual, edited by 
Arthur M. Sanderson, Iowa instructor in 
journalism, represents a development of 
more than 40 years since the first edition 
was published in 1917. 

Information about Iowa’s 395 weekly 
newspapers, 46 dailies, 67 radio stations 
and 12 television stations is contained in 
the new 1959 Directory of News Media, 
an issue of the Jowa Publisher, monthly 
publication of the School of Journalism. 

Kent State University—The School of 
Journalism is one of seven schools and 
departments in the university’s new Col- 
lege of Fine and Professional Arts. Jour- 
nalism majors will continue to receive a 
liberal arts background as in the past. 

Memphis State University—A Scan-a- 
graver has been added to furnish engrav- 
ings to the student newspaper, published 
by the department. It will reduce the cost 
of the engravings and speed the flow of 
pictures into print. 

University of New Mexico—Instead of 
waiting until they have accumulated all 
the cash for their own building, university 
student publications are about to construct 
$33,000 quarters as an annex to the Jour- 
nalism Building, by anticipating profits of 
the next 15 years. Heretofore the news- 
paper and yearbook, and an occasional 
literary magazine, have paid rent for their 
quarters in the Journalism Building proper. 
Now, with accumulated profits which can 
be used as a down-payment, the publica- 
tions will finance the balance through the 
university at a low rate of interest. Pay- 
ments will be about double what the rent- 
als have been, but profits have been run- 
ning high enough to more than cover 
them. 

Northwestern University—The first doc- 
torate degree granted by the Medill School 
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of Journalism was awarded to Cameron 
Meyers, associate professor of i 
at Michigan State University, at com- 
mencement in June. Chicago’s Mister Fin- 
negan: A Gentle Man of the Press was 
his dissertation. Previous academic work 
by Meyers includes a B.A., State 

of Washington, 1946, and M.S.J., No 
western, 1947. 


University of North Dakota—Publica- 
tion of a mythical laboratory daily news- 
paper went into its thirtieth year in the 
Department of Journalism this fall. 

Ohio University—In addition to three 
“model” newspapers, the workshop on 
high school publications for the first time 
produced a yearbook supplement. The 14th 
annual workshop drew a record enrollment 
of 1,416. 

Pennsylvania State University—The Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives has 
selected the School of Journalism to co- 
ordinate its 14th Annual Cooperative In- 
formation Service Fair. More than 600 
entries are expected in the contest from 
print, film and broadcasting media. 

Coordinating the Fair for the School of 
Journalism is Prof. Russ Kaniuka. He 
said the council has adopted a policy of 
rotating the fair among schools of journal- 
ism. It was last held at Michigan State 
University. 

The International Press Institute’s PI 
Report has accepted for publication an 
article by Dr. Frederick Marbut about his 
impressions of the South American press 
during two recent lecture trips there. 

Southern Illinois University—Ray Row- 
land, editorial writer, has been named as- 
sistant to the editor of The Quill, Sigma 
Delta Chi magazine. He succeeds his 
brother, D. Wayne Rowland, chairman of 
the department of journalism at Texas 
Christian University. Former news editor 
of the Monnett (Mo.) Times, he is a 
journalism graduate of the University of 
Missouri. 

John F. Wells, editor of the Arkansas 
Recorder, Little Rock, has been awarded 
the 1959 Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for 
Courage in Journalism. He had a major 
role in stimulating Congressional investi- 
gation of the defeat of Representative 
Brooks Hays by a candidate supported by 
Governor Orval Faubus. 

Syracuse University—Robert Root, asso- 
ciate professor in the School of Journal- 
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ism, has received his Ph.D. in the humani- 
ties at Syracuse in August. Head of reli- 
gious journalism in the school, he wrote 
his dissertation on the religious views of 
colonial American writers, including 
Franklin, Paine, Jefferson and others. 


William T. Burch, assistant professor of 
journalism, has been appointed real estate 
officer of the university. The new post has 
rank equivalent to a dean. 

William P. Ehling, assistant professor 
and director of information services, was 
program chairman of the Central New 
York chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America at a symposium on 
Community Relations and Community 
Management. 


Tulane University—Walter Wilcox, as- 
sociate professor of journalism, has been 
appointed director of educational television 
for the university. 


Tulane presents five to seven weekly 
half-hour programs in philosophy, foreign 
languages, political science, music, psy- 
chology and other disciplines. The pro- 
gram is administered in cooperation with 
WYES-TV, New Orleans, under terms of 
a Ford Foundation grant. 


Washington State University—Depart- 
mental status was granted journalism at 
the university in Pullman by the univer- 
sity’s Board of Regents during August. 
On September 1, the entire school became 
WSU, instead of The State College of 
Washington. 

Department chairman for the current 
year is H. V. Alward Jr., who had been 
titled, before the status change, coordi- 
nator of journalism and adviser to student 
publications. 


University of Washington—Henry Ladd 
Smith, director of the School of Commu- 
nications for the last five years, has re- 
signed the directorship, effective upon ap- 
pointment of a successor. Smith asked to 
be relieved of administrative duties when 
he discovered that new demands on the 
directorship would prevent his teaching 
courses. 


West Virginia University—Remodeling 
of certain instructional facilities, begun 
this past summer, were about 90% com- 
pleted by the opening of the first semester. 
Most extensive changes were made in the 
school’s darkroom. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The School of Journalism was host to 
state newsmen for the final session of the 
fall convention of the West Virginia Press 
Association, Oct. 17 in Martin Hall. 

University of Wichita—By Nov. 1, the 
Department of Journalism was to have 
moved its entire operation from one of 
the oldest structures on the campus to a 
much newer and larger building. 

All of the department’s classrooms and 
laboratories will be air conditioned and 
illuminated with fluorescent lights. News 
writing, editing, advertising, photography, 
and other laboratories will be located in 
a spacious and attractively-decorated base- 
ment area. Classrooms, seminar rooms, 
and administrative and faculty offices will 
be on the ground floor of the refurnished 
and redesigned building, itself one of the 
largest structures on the campus. 

Junior and senior women in journalism 
have been invited to join the Wichita Press 
Women as student members and will par- 
ticipate in many of the major activities of 
the professional organizations. 


University of Wisconsin—An Outstand- 
ing Public Service Award plaque was pre- 
sented to the university by the U.S. Army 
for “outstanding performances by the fac- 
ulty of the Journalism School” in con- 
ducting the first advanced vublic relations 
course for senior Army information offi- 
cers last summer. Assistant Secretary of 
the Army George H. Roderick made the 
presentation to UW Pres. Conrad A. EI- 
vehjem at graduation ceremonies August 
14, climaxing the eight-week course. 





PERSONALS 


John L. Hulteng, University of Oregon, 
has moderated a weekly half-hour tele- 
vision show, “Point of View,” with a town- 
and-gown panel discussing current news 
from international to artistic. 

“Listener Opinions of Radio-TV 'Adver- 
tising Claims,” by Patricia Cranston, as- 
sistant professor of radio-TV at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been mimeo- 
graphed twice. More than 500 requests for 
it have been received. A digest of the re- 
port appeared in the Summer, 1958, Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. 

Prof. James W. Schwartz of Iowa State 
University has been elected president of 
the Northwest Radio and Television News 
Association. 
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Joseph H. Mader, professor of journal- 
ism at Duquesne, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

John M. Harrison, State University of 
Iowa, wrote the cover article, “The Hearst- 
Luce-Hill Stereotype,” in the July 11 Sat- 
urday Review. 

Dean Warren K. Agee and Prof. Dono- 
van H. Bond of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism were general 
chairman and associate chairman of the 
inauguration of Elvis Jacob Stahr Jr. as 
fourteenth persident of the university. 

Wilbur Schramm’s book, Responsibility 
in Mass Communications, was to be pub- 
lished in Japanese translation in Tokyo in 
November, under the sponsorship of the 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation (NHK). 
Schramm is director of the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Stewart Harral, director of public rela- 
tions studies at the University of Okla- 
homa, has been invited to serve as a con- 
sultant to a panel of United States Navy 
Officials in reviewing the education re- 
quirements for public information officer 
specialists and for others who would be 
assigned public relations duties. 


Dwight V. Swain, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oklahoma, 
wrote the scripts for two O. U. films which 
have won national acclaim from the Uni- 
versity Film Producers association. The 
film, “Ulcer at Work” was voted the best 
educational film in the nation, and “The 
Public Health Nurse and the Retarded 
Child” received third place. Swain teaches 
courses in professional writing. 


Prof. Laurance B. Siegfried of Syracuse 
completed this summer 135 critiques of 
mimeographed publications submitted by 
the American Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
ecutives. The critiques amounted to some 
40,000 words. It was the fourth year he 
has given the organization such appraisals. 
Prof. Siegfried also has written a 6,000- 
word article on printing for the 15-volume 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology. 


Prof. Richard Byers of Pennsylvania 
State University has passed examinations 
to become a registered representative of 
the New York Stock Exchange. He is a 
consultant with an investment firm in 
Pennsylvania. 
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H. Donald Winkler, formerly director 
of news and publications and instructor in 
journalism at North Dakota State College, 
Fargo, has been appointed director of the 
news bureau at Randolph-Macon. A grad- 
uate of McKendree College, he received 
his M.S. from the Ohio University School 
of Journalism. He is a former editor of 
Concern, national Methodist news maga- 
zine. 

Bennett M. Berger, research assistant 
professor in the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research, University of Illinois, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Myth of Sub- 
urbia” at the Arzerican Sociological Soci- 
ety Convention in Chicago in September. 
Berger also is an assistant professor of 
sociology. A book by him, Proletarian 
Suburb, is to be published in the spring. 

Dr. Marvin Alisky, chairman of the 
Mass Communications Department at Ari- 
zona State University, read a 5,000-word 
paper on the Latin American press Oct. 11 
at Stanford University to a joint assembly 
of the Inter-American Press Association 
and the Hispanic American Society. 

The Arkansas Gazette announced Sep- 
tember 22, 1959, the resignation of Harry 
Ashmore as its executive editor, to accept 
a post as consultant to the new Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions at 
Santa Barbara, California. Ashmore’s spe- 
cial responsibility was announced as “to 
formulate a program for examining the 
performance of the mass communications 
media—newspapers, television and radio, 
and magazines.” 

Harold W. Wilson, associate professor 
at Minnesota, attended the International 
Graphic Arts Exposition and Spectra in 
New York in September. He also attended 
sessions of the International Society of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

Assistant professor George S. Bush of 
Minnesota was awarded a citation by the 
National Press Photographers Association 
at its June convention in Florida for his 
contributions to professional training in 
photojournalism. Bush was a magazine in- 
tern at the Saturday Evening Post in the 
summer. 


Ralph D. Casey, emeritus director of 
the Minnesota School of Journalism, and 
Mrs. Casey sailed from New York for 
Ireland in September on the first leg of a 
round-the-world trip sponsored in part by 
Casey’s former students, friends and press 
colleagues as a retirement gift. 








Directory for 1959 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SBCRETARY-TREAS- 
urRER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Warren 
K. Agee, West Virginia, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. 
Inquiries about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Bruce H. Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, Paul J. Deutschmann, Michigan State, Robert 
L. Jones, Minnesota, Theodore B. Peterson, /llinois (terms expire 1960); James E. Brin- 
ton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University, Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Raymond B. Nixon, Minne- 
sota (ex Officio as editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Donald E. Brown, Illinois, Harry E. Heath, lowa State (terms expire 1959); Baskett P. 
Mosse, Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960); Dwight 
Bentel, San Jose State, Olaf J. Bue (chairman), Montana (terms expire 1961); William 
Small, WHAS, WHAS-TV, Louisville, Ky. (ex officio as president of RTNDA). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; vick-PRESIDENT, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Rae O. Weimer, Florida; Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia; Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico. (All terms began August 28, 1958.) 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Bruce Undérwood, Houston; VICE-PRESIDENT, George H. Phillips, South 
Dakota State; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck, IDPA; David Botter, MPA; John P. Harris, 
ANPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NARTB; Max Thomas, NEA. EpucAToR 
MEMBERS—Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, 
Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, AEJ (terms 
expire 1959); Warren K. Agee, West Virginia, AEJ, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, 
AASDJ, Armistead Pride, Lincoln, ASJSA (terms expire 1960). SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
John E. Stempel, Department of Journalism, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (All 
terms expire December 31 of year indicated.) 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EpucaToR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas, Milton Gross, Missouri (terms expire 1962); 
Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa, Quintus Wilson, Utah, Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (terms expire 1960); Wal- 
ter Wilcox, Tulane (term expires 1961). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Frank R. Ahigren, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal; G. Arthur McDaniel, Federalsburg (Md.) Times; Robert T. Mason, WMRN, 
Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News; Wade H. Nichols, Redbook Magazine, New 
York. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Baskett Mosse, School of Journalism, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


til. 

SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 
University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia U/niversity, University of 
Florida, Fresno State College, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
State University of lowa, lowa State College, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, University 
of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State U: , Univer- 


yracuse 

of Tennessee, University of Texas, Texas A tural & Mechanical College, Texas Woman’s University, 
Tulane University, University of Utah, University of Washington, Washington and Lee University, 
University of Wisconsin. 














One Day 
in the World’s Press 


FOURTEEN GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
ON A DAY OF CRISIS 


Edited, with an Introduction and Commentary by 
WILBUR SCHRAMM 


Translation of complete newspapers, in their original 
formats with headlines, local news, and advertise- 
ments, for one day during the Hungarian and Suez 
incidents. What fourteen nations were being told 
about these and other important events by their news- 
papers forms the content of this exciting book that 
provides a unique picture of the prestige press of the 
world. The reader can experience the flavor of these 
papers (along with key pages of three English-lan- 
guage papers) nearly as sharply as he could if he 
knew all their original languages. Mr. Schramm's 
commentary discusses how these papers are con- 
trolled, what kind of news is printed and what is 
not, what is emphasized and what is played down. 
There are papers from Moscow, Peking, Warsaw, 
Prague, Paris, Frankfurt, Stockholm, Cairo, Bel- 
grade, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, London, Delhi, and 
New York. Facsimile reproductions. Large atlas 
size. $6.95 





Order from your bookstore, please 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























. . one most desirable effect of the 
book should be to impress upon the 
student the necessity of exercising his 
responsibility to the arts, artists, and 
the public by preparing carefully for 
critical writing.”"—Burton W. Marvin, 
Journalism Quarterly. 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


The author is a graduate of Medill 
School of Journalism, and at present 
is Chairman, Magazine Department 
and Professor of Journalism, Syracuse 
University. 


CRITICAL WRITING FOR THE JOURNALIST 


A guide to making every type of critical writing more effective 
—reviewing, reporting, evaluating books, music, radio, TV, 
theatrical productions—in scripts, newspapers and maga- 
zines. For practicing reviewers and critics, free lance 
writers, oral reviewers, college and university stu- 
dents and instructors. A fundamental hand- 
book, it aids the reader in becoming an in- 

creasingly effective writer and critic. 210 pages, $5.00 
Just Published — 
EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS by William C. Halley 
A basic work by Plant Publications Manager of E. |. Du Pont. $5.00 
LEGAL ASPECT OF PHOTOGRAPHY by Robert Veit Sherwin 


a to hundreds of questions; invaluable to journalists. Paper, 
1.95 


Recently Published — . 
JOURNALISM TODAY by Thomas Elliott Berry 


Basic writer's handbook — a yet ger of journalism and com- 
munications. 50! pages. $5.20 , $4.75 paper 


Send For Your Examination Copies Today 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHILTON COMPANY — BOOK DIVISION 
56th and Chestnut Sts. — Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














“A significant contribution to the literature of journalism.” 


— F. E. MERWIN, Ratgers University 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E. L._ CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism, this 
book presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used today by news- 
papers and magazines across the 
country. It provides the student with 
a sound foundation in grammar, syn- 
tax, word usage, and language fun- 


HOW to WRITE and 


damentals; helps develop mastery of 
sentence structure. Includes examples, 
exercises, and review material. “4 
book our craft has sought and needed 
for years... . Professionals and stu- 
dents alike will find it invaluable in 
answering their questions.”—EpITor 
AND PUBLISHER. 397 pp. $4.50 


SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of best sellers 
and hundreds of published articles 
gives expert advice on non-fiction 
writing as a satisfying and profitable 
career. The provides practical 
instruction on how to develop ideas; 
how to decide on a story form; how 
to conduct research, hold interviews, 


build a personal writing style, deal 
with agents, market finished material, 
etc. “I recommend the book highly to 
writers in any field.-—Ropert L. 


Durrus, New York Times. “A forth- 
right and useful book.”—Wi.uiam B. 
Reapy, Marquette University. ~ p?. 

4.00 


The STORY of ADVERTISING 


JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


A comprehensive history of advertis- 
ing in America and England from 
the 16th century to the present. Based 
on sound scholarly research, the book 
vividly brings to life the major fig- 
ures of the advertising world. It 
offers a critical and impartial ap- 
praisal of advertising’s accomplish- 


ments and shortcomings, its contribu- 
tions to man’s material betterment, its 
role as a primary expression of the 
democratic concepts of free enterprise 
and choice, etc. “A remarkable job of 
research ... the story of advertising 
in the classic form of history.”— 

VERTISING AcE. 35 ills.; 512 pp. $6.50 


MAGAZINES in UNITED STATES 


also by JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


A brilliant history of the American 
magazine from Colonial times, 
through the developments of the nine- 
teenth century, to the new ventures 
and continuing successes of recent 
years. This absorbing book fully cov- 
ers such trends as the influence of 
television, the spectacular success of 


the grocery-distributed magazines, the 
attempts to control the comics, and 
the increasing effects of the spread of 
education on the content of the more 
popular magazines. “A fascinating, 
comprehensive history.”—AUTHOR AND 
Journauist. 2nd Ed. 390 pp. $5.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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PRESS — RADIO — TELEVISION — PROPAGANDA — 
PUBLIC OPINION — ADVERTISING — PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Besides, each number of Gazette contains the following special sections: 
Bibliography: The books and articles collected in this section 
as completely as possible, are arranged systematically. 


Book Reviews: Books and publications of special importance 
are reviewed by the most competent critics. 


Current Activities: Reports on scientific research all over the 
world of the mass media and mass communications. 
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Writing and Selling Feature 
Articles, 3rd Edition 


by HELEN M. PATTERSON 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin 





Exploring Journalism, 
3rd Edition 
by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse 


University, and LAURENCE.R, CAMP- 
BELL, Florida State University 





Facts in Perspective: The 
Editorial Page and 
News Interpretation 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM, 
New York University 
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Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 


“THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


BY WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. 
vi ne et, B, B. WHITE 


na inde ee eee 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: “It is a gem of a book which everyone who deals in 
English words should go right out and buy today.” 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: “.. . Valuable reading for all who want to write, includ- 
ing those who, like me, have been working at it for many years.” 

INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: “Here is meat for the newspaper man, Fu script and ad 
writer, government official, everybody who has something to tell. 

praaand i -ewtine ay adlp ryee oun nitlre beg nitty: gow Hic per alent 


time it demands from the reader. As for my copy, a team of wild moochers couldn't 
drag it away from me.” 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS: ae value of this ‘little book’ cannot be overstated. 
It should be required reading for 


eer PRG <i cod penitent sa tl ted lies ek onsen thing 

seen.” 

pos mpesen ENQUIRER: “The White is terrifying . who writes for 
lic consumption woul i by deter thane ond te eeaeea service by reading 
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DALLAS MORNING NEWS: “White's article and his face say wi‘h skill and unbeat- 
able economy ‘he best stuff that anybody has in recent memory about how to 


JOURNAL AND SENTINEL ——. N. C.): “It deserves a place on the desk 
of every newspaper reporter and city editor. 

NEW YORKER: “Distinguished by brevity, clarity, and prickly sense, it is, unlike 
most manuals, a book as well as a tool. = ~ 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY: “. ...a joy to read ... Mr. White states 21 rules to guide the 

writer toward the development of a felicitous style.” 
NEWSWEEK: “... offers seductive guidance in many stylistic questions.” 
LIBRARY JOURNAL: “To all . . . interested in lucid English, we y with Mr. 


White: Get the little book! Get the little book! Get the little Io book! (ia ing imitation of 
Professor Strunk’s trick of repetition).” 


Get it today. 00 
ay pepecoenets # i The Macmillan 


88 pages $2.50 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. | 





